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SERMON XXIX. 



PREACHED MARCH «l, 1773. 



Acts xxiv. 54, 25. 

After certain daj/s, when Felix came with his 

wife Drusilla, which was a Jewess, he sent 

for Paul, and heard him concerning the 

faith of Christ. And, as he reasoned of 

righteousness, temperance, and judgment to 

i^ome, Felix trembled, and answered, Go 

THY WAY FOR THIS TIME ; WHEN I HAVE A 
CONVENIENT SEASON, I WILL CALL FOR THEE* 

X HIS Felix^ whose name is become so me- 
morable in the Christian church, had been 
made Procurator of Judaea by the Emperor 
Claudius, and continued in that government 

VOL. VII. B 



Z SERMON XXIX. 

during the six or seven first years of Nero : 
when he was recalled to answer for his oppres- 
sive administration before the emperor; who, 
we are told, would have punished him, accord- 
ing to hisi deserts, but for the intefpodtion of 
Pallas, at that time Nero's chief minister. 

He was, indeed^ inikU r€ip^t& ^ t^y corrupt 
and profligate man, as appears from the testi- 
mony of Tacitus* and Josephus^ ; from whom 
we learn, that he was more especially addicted 
to the vices of liist and cruelty ; both which 
he exercised in the most audacious manner; 
vexing the people with dl sorts of oppression, 
and rioting in his excesses, without restraint. 
Drusilla^ too, is represented to us in a light, 
not much more favourable. For, though a 
Jewess, and the wife of another man, she had 
contracted a marriage^ or rather lived in adul- 
tery with this pagan governor of Judaea ; trans^ 
gressing at once both a moral and positive law 
of her religion, for the sake of ascending to 
that honour. 

One would wonder how persons of this cha- 
tauter should have any curiosity to hear Paul 

» Annal. xii* c. 54. Hift. r. c* 9. 
^ Aatiq^ Jud« L; n. €• 5. 
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tmterning the faith of Christ. And, without 
doubt, they had no serious desire of infonna-' 
tion. It is likely they proposed to themselvei 
some entertainment from questioning the pri- 
soner ; and the presence of Drusilla makes it 
credible that the entertainment was chiefly 
designed for her ; who might be a bigot to her 
religion, though she scorned to live up to it ; 
and therefore wanted, we may suppose, to m- 
suit Jesus in the person of his disciple. 

However, let their purpose be what it would, 
such were Felix and Drusilla, before w;hom 
Paul reasoned of right eousness^ temperance, 
and a judgment to come. 

Paul was not in the number of those com- 
plaisant preachers, who take a text, in which 
their hearers have no concern. He had to do 
with persons, who bade defiance to religion in 
all its forms ; and his subject was well suited 
to the occasion. They expected an amusing 
tale of Jesus Christ: but the Apostle, who 
knew how unworthy they were of being in- 
structed in the faith, as not yet possessing the 
first principles of morals, took up the matter a 
great deal higher ; and, discoursing to them 
on the natural duties of justice and temperance, 
which thev bad crossly violated, and on the 

B 2 



4 SERMON XXIX. 

natural doctrine of a judgment to come, whicU 
they had never believed or respected, . gave 
them to understand, that they had much to 
learn, or practise at least, before they were fit 
hearers of what he had further to say concern- 
ing the Christian revelation. : .^ 

Being taken at this advantage, we may easily 
conceive their surprise and disappointment : 
and, as the speaker knew how to give an 
energy to his discourse on these interesting 
topics, we cannot wonder, that one or both of 
them should be much discomposed by it. Of 
Drusilla the sacred text says nothing : she was, 
perhaps, the more skilful dissembler of the 
two ; or her rage and indignation might, for 
the moment, get the better of her fears : but 
Felix had not the address, or the fortune,, to 
disguise his feelings ; he trembled before this 
plain, intrepid speaker. 

This event is instructive, indeed, as it sets 
before us the power of conscience over the 
worst of men ; and, at the same time, the 
meanness of guilt, which, in such place and 
dignity, could not help shrinking at the voice 
of truth, though speaking by the mouth of a 
poor dependant prisoner. But when we have 
made the proper use of these reflexions, on the 
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case of Felix, we shall find a still more in- 
structive lesson in the subsequent conduct of 
this affrighted sinner. 

When the fit of trembling came upon him, 
he said hastily to the preacher : Go thy tvay 
for this time ; when I have a convenient sea- 
son, I will call for thee. 

How striking a picture of that fatal disposi- 
tion which men have to put off repentance, 
even under the fullest conviction of guilt ; and 
that too, on the most frivolous pretences ! 
What Felix should have done instantly, when 
his conscience was so much alarmed, he omits 
to do : Go thy way for this time : and yet, to 
quiet that conscience, he would not be thought 
to lay aside all purpose of reformation : When 
I have a convenient season y I will call for thee. 

With this famous example in my eye, I shall 
attempt to shew in the following discourse : 1. 
That PROCRASTINATION IS the usual support of 
t^i^ : 2. T/mt false reasoning, or, what we 
may call, the sophistry of vice, is the great 
support of procrastination : 3. That a final 
IMPENITENCE is the too common eflfect of this 
pernicious confederacy. And 
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I. Procrastination is the main support of 
vice; the fevourite stratagem^ by which the 
grand deceiver himself ensnares the souls of 
men, and maintains his empire over them. 

There are few persons so desperately wicked 
but they resolve, secretly at least, and in their 
own minds, to amend their bad lives, at some 
time or other. But that time is rarely the 
present* They have other bu«i^es& in hsind : 
some seheme of interest to manage, some pro* 
jeet of ambition to pursue, some intrigue of 
pleasure to accomplish ; in short, some darling 
^in or other to graUfy, before they can be at 
leisure to execute tlm mt&o/dedi work of re- 
formation. 

Nay, there are seasons of recollection, in 
which the memory of their past lives afflicts 
and torments them ; there are hours of melan- 
<^holy, or ill health, in which the necessity of 
vepentaace seems pressing and instant; there 
are certain moments of terror, in which the 
final resol^ition is on the point of being tak^ : 
j^ still, this delusive idea of tchnwrrow steps 
in: the memory, the »eoessity, the terror, are 
^V€P-rufed : the ungrateful task is, for the pre-= 
sent, deferned ; to-morrow laid aside, iind the 
next day forgotten. 



Thip w^s the qase of Felix in the textr 
Wfe^en bid mofi ir^ clothed with powCT, it 13 
not »*y for truth of any kind, espocy 1/ f<Mf 
moral truth, to gain access to them. Yet it 
xmdi^ iU way to this pot^»t ggyemor; and with 
a force which nothing could resist. It bor- 
rowed th^ thunder of Paurjs rhetoric to §pe»k 
hoxpe and loudly to his affrighted coflisqience* 
Jt sliook hie guilty mind with the 3en8e of h« 
criweg, hi^ incontinence and injustioe, his ri»i 
and rapine^ his lust and cruelty } and still WQX^ 
with the apprehension of a judgment to coim^ 
armed with terror, and ready to take vengean^ 
of his maltipjie^d iniquities. 

You expect now, tlmt^ 'm X\(^ ^9ny, \» 
should take the part> which duty Aod pru« 
deace, his conviction and his fearS; equaUy 
recommended to him. You ejKpegt, that bf 
should apply to his i)»striiotor, who had nmij^ 
this storm 9 to cowpos<^ it; ah^ that, leaWof 
his chair of state, he sboujd spring forth wd 
ateoat his prisoner, as tb^ b<i»fi?st jayl>or at Phi** 
lippi had done, on a similar occasion ; What 
nmst I do to be saved""? But, no ; it was wt 
yet (Convenient to put that qwstion* His 
pleasures, his fortune, his anibition, niigbt bf 

c Acts xvi. 30. 
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endangered by it. It was not the moment to 
take this decisive step. Better to think twice 
of it, and dismiss the preacher^r this time. 

And is there nothing in this case which we 
may apply to ourselves ? Is there none here, 
whom the free remonstrance of a friend, an un- 
expected sentence in a moral writer, the admo- 
nition of a preacher, and, above all, the word 
of God, hath, at any time, awakened to a 
lively sense of his condition ? A reproof from 
one or other of these sometimes falls in so ex- 
actly with a man's own case, and goes so di- 
rectly to the heart, that he is more than com- 
monly disturbed and confounded by it. It 
flashes such conviction on the mind, and shews 
the sinner to himself in so just a light, that he 
stands aghast at the deformity of his conduct, 
and at the peril of it. In the agitation of this 
distress, he half resolves to repent : nay, he 
strives for a moment to enforce this good re- 
solution : when, let but that daemon, which 
every sinner carries about with him, whisper 
the word, to-morrow^ and his conscience re- 
vives, his fears disperse, and this precious op^ 
portunity is lost, though at the hazard of nevei* 
returning any more. 
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Not that he permits this idle insinuation to 
banish all thoughts of future repentance, or to 
prevail with him, for the present, in its true 
and proper form : No : to be thus far the dupe 
of his own folly, would disgrace him too much, 
and expose his prevarication too plainly : if it 
pass upon him, it shall be under the mask of 
wisdom. He turns sophister then in his owrt 
defence, and is easily convinced, " That his 
conduct is npt altogether absurd or unreason- 
able.'* 

And thus, as I proposed to shew, 

11. In the next place, this fatal procrastina- 
tion, which supports vice, is itself supported 

by a READY AND CONVENIENT SOPHISTRY. 

The case of Felix will again illustrate this 
second observation ; and shew us the whole 
process of that preverted ingenuity, by which 
the credulous mind is made easy under its de- 
lusion. 

He thought it not sufficient to say to Paul ; 
Go thy way for this time. This abrupt dis- 
mission of the preacher was to be justified, in 
some sort, tp himself, and to those who were 
ivitnesses of his consternation. . He covers it, 
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thea^ with this pretence ; TVhen I have a con- 
venient season^ I will call for thee. 

The TIME, it seems, was not proper for his 
immediate cbnversion. To become a penitent 
just then ; on the instant ; to be surprised into 
a good life, had the appearance of too much 
fi^cihty and inconsideration. He must take a 
space to reflect * on the grounds and reasons of 
what had been offered to him. He had, besides, 
other affairs, which pressed upon him at this 
moment : or, if not, to deliberate on the mat- 
ter, would render his conversion more solemn 
and effectual. 

The FtACE, too. We may believe, was as lit- 
tle suited, as the time, to this business. ^^ WhatC 
in a public apartment of his palace ! in the 
presence of Drusilla, whose tenderest interests 
were cooLceroed in the case, and whose delicacy 
required managing ! before his pagan eo^rtiersj 
tnd many, we may suppose, of his Jewish 
subjects, who would be equally scandali^^ jat 
this precipitate conversion of their master and 
governor !" These, and other pretences of the 
Jike sort, without doubt, occurred to him : and 
en the strength of these he ooacludes his pro- 
crastination to be fit, and decant, and jas4;4fiaJ>le, 
in a good degree, on the principles of viiiue 
and prude&i^. 
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^' But why, unhappy roan (if one may pre^ 
Hume to expostulate the case with thee) why 
this hasty and unweighed conclusion ? Could 
there he any time more convenient for thy con- 
version^ or any pl^ce wore suitable, if thov 
Wert in earnest to be converted ? 

Wast thou ever so prepared for this ctiange 
us now? Was thy mind ever so convinced, or thy 
heart so affected? Didst thou ever hear and 
tremble till this day, and wilt thou expect such 
a miracle a second time ? Can thy bad life be 
reformed too soon> or can it need an after- 
thought to justify such reformation ? Can any 
other business come in competition with this } 
l^nd can it deserve the name of weakness and 
surprise to give way to the powerful workings of 
thy own conscience? In a doubtful case, it may 
be well to deliberate: but can it be a secret even 
to thyself, that nothing is questionable here, 
but thy sincerity ? 

For what, let me ask, is that convenient 
season, which flatters thy present irresolution ? 
Wilt thou find such a monitor, as Paul, in thy 
dependants ? Will thy tax-gatherers preach 
righteousness to thee, and thy centurions, 
temperance 9 or, thy philosophers (if, perhaps, 
liiau hairt of these about thee, to grace thy prou 
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vincial pomp) will they reason with thee, on a 
judgment'to come ? 

But the PLACE is unfit ; and thou wilt send 
for Paul to confer in private with thee. 

Wast thou then afraid to expose thy honour 
hy this step? And did it seem too much to give 
to Gdd and truth, the glory of thy conversion ? 
Trae ^pfenitence knows nothing of these punc- 
^liosi- The example had edified thy unbeliev- 
iit^court ; and might have had its effect on the 
'insensible Drdsilla. Thy injustice and inconti- 
'ijfehce^ had been open to all men. Was it not fit 
thbu shouldst atone for this scandal by as public a 
reformation? Yet still thy pretence is, a conve- 
meiftt season f As if the first season, that offers 
for renouncing a bad life, were not always the 
-most convenient.'* 

But I continue this address to the Roman 
governor too long, if you consider me as direct- 
ing it to him only. L^t me profess, then, that 
by Felix I mean every sinner at this day, who 
procrastinates in the affair of his salvation, and 
would colour that' procrastination by a still 
uaore contemptible sophistry. For, let us b^ 
ingeuuous. This miserable Pagan, after all, 
had something to say for himself. This wa8^ 
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probably, the only time that repentance had 
ever been preached to him. He still, perliaps^ 
was acquainted with little more than the name 
of Jesus : for his teacher, as we have seen, in- 
sisted chiefly on tlie great truths of natural reli- 
gion* If he then scrupled to take the ben^t of 
this first and imperfect lecture, there is some 
allowance to be made for his folly. But what 
shall we say of those who possess ever}'^ possible 
advantage of light and knowledge, who have 
grown up in the profession, of Christianity, and 
are not now to learn either its duties or terrors ? 
If such as these have sinned themselves into the 

condition of Felix, .an(|, yet .resist the calls of 

» 

grace, the commands of the Gospel, the ex- 
hortations ©f its ministers, the admonitions of 
their own conscience, all of them concurring to 
press upon them an immediate repentance ; if 
thi^re be among us such procrastinators as these, 
what topics of defence are there by which they 
can hope to excuse, or so much as palliate, 
their prodigious infatuation ? 

" Shall we say for them, or will they say for 
themselves, that they are young and healthy ? 
that they have time enough before them, in 
which to grow wise at their leisure ? that they 
wait till the boisterous passions have been 
calmed by reason and experience ^ that they 
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expect a coni)enient season for re{>entaticef^ itt 
declinii^ life^ and the languor of old age ? of 
that they shall find it, as others have done, oi) 
the bed of sickness, or on the bed of death ?'* 

I have never heard that Christians have any 
better reasons than these for delaying repen- 
tance: and, if they have not, though the 
sophistry of Pcflix deserved to be laid open, the 
respect I owe to those who now hear me, will 
not permit me to imagine that such sophistry 
as this, can want to be exposed* 

It will be to better purpose to set before 
yoU;, 

in. In the last place, the issue of this too 
natural alliance between procrastination and 
vice, in a rmxL impenitence ; of which the 
<sase of Felix, again^ affords us a striking 
example. 

IVhen I have a cohvenienf season, says he 
to Paul, / will call for thee. This season 
came, and Paul attended ; to what effect^ we 
shall now understand. 

When Felix dismissed him from his pre* 
tence, he insinuated^ nay perhaps thou^t^ 
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^Hai he skould have a disposition hereafter to 
profit bf hi$ religious instructiotis. But time 
fttid bad cotnpanjr quieted his fears: and & 
l&VMrite vice inspired other motives for the in- 
tervtew^ dian those of religion, fbr he hoped^ 
nays the historian^ that money should have 
been given Mm cf Paul, that he might host 
Mm t icherefore he sent for him the qftener, 

and communed unth him. 

f 

\ 

The case, we see, is well altered. He 
trembled before at PauFs charge against him of 
rapine and extortion: he would now exercise 
these very vices on Paul himself. Such was 
the fruit of that convenient season, which Wa« 
to have teemed with better things ! 

But this is not all: For, after two years 
Portius Festus came into Felix's room; and 
Felix, willing to shew the Jews a pleasure^ 
left Paul hound. 

Felix then had his preacher within call for 
two whole years : time sufficient, one would 
think, to afford the opportunity of matiy a 
lecture concerning the faith of Christ. Yet^ 
though he communed with Paul oft, it does 
not appear that his conferences with him 
turned on this subject. What he wanted to 
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drskw from him was^ not tmdi^ bat moners 
tnd, when this lu^ fiuled, he was little coiv- 
cemed about the rest. Nay, the imprcssicn 
which Paul had made upon him was so entifeljr 
effaced, that he left an innocent man in bonds, 
for the sake of doing a pleasure to the Jews. 
Bat he had his reason still for this unwonted 
courtesy. For their complaints were ready to 
follow him (as indeed they did) to the throne 
of Csesar ; whither he went, at last, unrepent- 
ant and unreformed, to encounter, as he could, 
the rigors of imperial justice ; just as so many 
others, by the like misuse of time and oppor- 
tunity, expose themselves to all the terrors of 
diTine* 

Not but there is yet this advantage in the 
parallel on the side of Felix. He neglected to 
use the space of two years, which was merci- 
fully allowed him for the season of reformation : 
but how many Christians omit this work, not 
for two only, but for twenty, forty years ; nay, 
for the whole extent of a long life ; and never 
find a convenient season for doing the only 
thing, which it greatly concerns them to do, 
although with the astonishing delusion of 
always intending it. 

To conclude : We have seen that procrasti- 
nation serves the ends of vice ; and that vice. 
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in return^ is but too successful in pleading the 
cause of procrastination : leaving between them 
this salutary lesson to mankind^ ^^ That he who 
seriously intends to repent to-morrow, should 
in all reason begin to-day; to-day, as the 
Apostle admonishes, while it is called to-day ^ 
lest the heart, in the mean time, he hardened 
through the deceitfulness of sin \^ 

*Heb;-iu IS. 
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And this is the record that God hath given to 
uSy eternal life ; and this life is in his son. 

W E are indebted to the Gospel for the know- 
ledge and hope we have of eternal life; this 
important doctrine having,^r^f , been delivered 
by Jesus Christ, and only by him, on any 
proper grounds of authority. This then is tHe 
record, or the substance of what the Gospel 
testifies and affirms, That God hath given to 
us eternal life : and this life, adds the Apos- 
tle, IS in his son : that is, he procured this 
blessing for us ; he is not only the teacher, but 
the author of eternal life. 



This ladt is ^ distiAcft and Very moBM^fM 
fSonsideration. Reason might seem to havi 
96riie part in discovering, or at least in eon-- 
finning, the. docfrine itself: but the manner 
t4 conteying the inestimable gift of etetnal life, 
tfhether immediate^ from the giver of i*, or 
hy the mediatijan of some other, l^iis is a mafC- 
ter of pure revelation ; and reason hath nothing 
more to do in the cato, than to see that the 
nveladioa is, indeed^ made, and then with att 
humility to acqaiesce in it. 

&ing, theny 1i6^ tt^t tliis subUme subject, 
thie redeMption cf fMnMrid ikrmgh Christ, 1 
shall do it simply in the termist of scripture, or 
at ll^aist with a scrt^mlous regard to the plaih 
irfrf obtibiis sense of them. The text saysj 
eterfnat life is in the Son of Ood ; and my dt** 
c6urse must be merely a scriptural cothment on 
this declaration. 

No#^ the scripture teaches, that immorta- 
lity was originally, and from the b^inning, 
the- free gift of God to man, on the condition 
of his obeying ai certain law, or command^ 
piacribed to him : whether that command be 
interpreted literally^ of not eating the fruit of 
the forbidden tree in paradise, as we read in 
the second and third' chapters^ of (lenesis ; or 

C3 
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allegorically, of some other prohibitioti, i ex- 
pressed agreeably to the oriental genius^ in 
these terms. This diyersity of interpretation 
makes no difference in the case : . whatever, the 
test of man^s disobedience was, the will of the 
law-giver is clearly announced : If thou art 
guilty of disobedience, thou shalt sureli/ die 



a 



Obedience, then, had the promise of con^ 
/intte(2 life ; the penalty threatened to dis- 
obedience, was death :. which was only sayr 
ing, that the gift freely bestowed on a certain 
condition (and.sure)y wh^tj man had no right 
to demand, might l>e offeiced on wl^iat terms 
the giver pleased) should be withdrawn on the 
breach of it. The loss, indeed, was immense ; 
but to the loser no wrong was done : and of him 
who recalled the free gift, ccniditiopally be- 
stowed, and justly forfeited, no complaint, in 
reason, can be made. 

But to what purpose, some will ask, to give 
that with one hand, which was presently to be 
withdrawn by the other? for tlie best reason^ 
no doubt, whether conceivable by usy or. not. 
However, the sad event was xiertainly foreseen : 
and, what is more, such provision was made 

* Gen.iii J7. 
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against it^ as to infinite wisdom and goodliest 
seemed meet. 



By contemplating the gradual steps of Pro^ 
vidence, as we are able to trace them in the 
revelation itself^ we understand, that it was in 
the eternal purpose of the divine Governour to 
restore life to fallen and mortal man, z.^ freely 
as it had been at first bestowed, and on terTns 
still more advantageous to him. ^xkVtheways 
of heaven are not as our waySj nor to be regu- 
lated by our impatient wishes, or expectations. 
Whatman, in a moment, had wantonly thrown : 
away, he was to recover once more;, but in 
God's good time ; not instantly, but after a ' 
long succession of ages, and such a state of 
intermediate discipline and preparation, as 
might best serve to introduce the intended 
blessing with effect. 

Man, then, was to be reinstated in his for- 
feited inheritance : and the promise was made, 
though purposely in obscure terms, from the 
moment the forfeiture was incurred. In pro- 
cess of time, it was less, and still less obscurely 
signified ; yet so as that the full discovery of 
what was intended, and, stijl more, the exe-* 
cution of it, was long deferred. 
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At lengthy Jesus Christ cacp^e into thie world 
to fulfill and to declare the whole will of Clod 
on this interesting subject : and from him, and 
from those commissioned by hinj, we learn 
wh»t iiie widest inen, axid evj5n.a?^^&, had ^, 
sired to Jooh infQ, ^ncj could M iWQjt di^^ni 
but ii»{)!9rfed!:ly through th(? types and ^badpws 
of the patriarchal wd Mq^q dispusp,tipn;s. 

• .; The gp^t mystery, now ui^T^iL^, wfw 
briefly thi^: that God of his inOfiit^ goodoi^; 
hadj indeed, from the fidundation of the woarM» 
purposed the risstorajtion of eternal li& t^iw 
uiiworthy creature, man ; Uit that in his wiish 
dpni he saw fit to confer this unn^rited Ues^ 
iilg in a way^ that «hould ^t oi^^ i^^ur^ the 
hfOpour of hb govemuieut ; aud^ if wy t\dog 
cpujkl ^^jiri? it, the future obedience a«4 hap- 
piness of his creature : that he would only em^ 
fer this mighty privilege at the instance, as it 
wqre, and for the §^ke of a trausc^dantly di- 
vipq person, his only begotten Son, the second 
p^rsou in the gloripus Trinity, as we now style 
him ; that this divine person, of his own free 
will co-pp^rating with the eternal purpose^ of 

the all-gracious Father, should desceud from 
Heaven ; should become incarnate ; should ap 

b Ephes. iu. 11. 
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mmi, ocnviBrte wttk vbtUj and hivtrudt them l>y 
his ibqi((«ei%' doctrine^ ciiould taete ^de^ly of 
aU Ibair sortows and infilrmities (^ <fnfy ^t- 
ctpUd) ; shoiikl etven pour out his Mood uato 
dmtS^i land by that blood should wash away 
the ttaki (if guilt ; aad^ on the condition oi 
fwiiih in hiis name, operating, as of (ooiirse Jt 
nufit do^ hy a sincere obedience to iiis autho- 
rity, should admit us^ once more, to the pos- 
sesfiiion of etertial happiness ; of which, ifinalty, 
we have a Iwebf and certain hope, in that he 
\ibo faad laid down his life, had power to taice 
it agsdn» as Was declared to all the world by 
\ii& resurrection from the dead^ 

in ^tiiiis awfiiHy stupendous mannear (at which 
reason rtands aghast, and faith herself is lialf 
confounded) was the Grace of God to man, at 
lengdi^ manifested: and thus it is, when we 
come a little to unfold the record^ or testimony 
of the gospel, that God hath given to us eter- 
nal tjfs ; and that Ms Ufe is in Ms Son. 

Curious men have perplexed themselves and 
others by inquiring into the nature of this 
astonishing. sdieme, and have seemed half in- 
clined not to accept so great salvation, till 
they could reconcile it to their ideas of philo- 

a 1 Pet. i. 3. 
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sophy. Hence those endless altercations con- 
cerning merit, satisfaction, imputed siuy and 
vicarious punishment ; in which it is hard to 
say, whether more subtlety has been shewn, or 
more perverseness ; more ingenuity, or pre- 
stumption. If most of these questions were 
lyell examined, it would appear, perhaps, that 
they are mere verbal disputes, and as frivolous 
as they are contentious. But, be the differ- 
ence between the parties nominal or real, this 
we are sure of, without taking part in the con- 
troversy, that the scriptures speak of the death 
of Christ, as a ransoin for many ^ ; the price 
of our redemption^; a sacrifice for us^ ; a 
propitiation for the sins of the whole world^ : 
that they speak of Christ himself^ as dying for 
us^f as bearing our sins in his oivn body on 
the trees ; as suffering for sins, the just for 
the unju^st^; as tasting death for every man}; 
as giving himself for us, an offering and sa- 
crifice toGod^; 2LS justifying us by his blood ^ ; 
and redeeming us by the price of it^ : with a 
multitude of other passages to the same pur- 

b Matth. XX. 28. c l Cor. id. 20. 

dHeb. ix.26. * lJohnii.2. 

f 1 Thess. V. 10. S 1 Pet. ii. 24, 

h 1 Pet. iii. 18. > Heb. ii. 9. 

k Eph. V. 2. 1 Rom. v. 9. 

in 1 Pet. i. 18, 19. 1 Cor, vi. 20. 
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pose. Now let men use what art they will in 
torturing such expressions as these, they will 
hardly prevent our seeing what the plain doc- 
trine of scripture is, " That it pleased God to 
give us eternal life only in his Son ; and in his 
Son only as suffering and dying for us." 

But in this consideration the whole mys- 
tery consists ; how to be fully cleared up 
to our reason, men may dispute if they will, 
and they will dispute the rather, because 
the subject is out of their sphere, and beyond 
their comprehension. Whether God could 
accept such a sacrifice for sin as the death of 
his own Son, many have presumptuously asked. 
Whether he could not have given life to man, 
in another way, some have more modestly 
doubted : but the issue of all this arrogant or 
needless curiosity, is but the discovery of their 
own weakness, on the one hand, and the con- 
fession of this stupendous truth, on the other ; 
That God did not see fit to bestow eternal sal- 
vation on mankind, but in his own appointed 
way, through Christ Jesus. 

In this momentous truth, then, enough for 
us to know, let us humj^ly acquiesce, and leave 
to others the vanity of disputing the grounds 
of it. 
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B«t^ thoqgh the reasons^ this dispensation 
be inscFutable to us, die xaeasuce of it» 4»* 
fiuemc^ some thiiric, they have tibe means to 
diiKxiver. For it seems to follow from St. 
Baul*s -assertiofi^ tljiat, as in Adam tM -died, w 
in Christ shail uU be made Mlive^ ; and from 
the idea given us of the Redeemer^ as of the 
lamb slain Jrom the JhundcdUm oftkeworld^; 
that die henefite oi Cbrist^s death extend to all 
men, of ^ times^ and are^ in the proper sense 
of the word, universal. Only it is to be re- 
membeced, that, if all men have an interest in 
Christ, whether thi^ know it or not, we wbo 
do Ipaow what our interest in him is, have in- 
finitely the advantage of them, and are inex- 
cusable, if we reject it. 

Thus &r then we go upon safe grounds^ and 
affirni without hesitation, that Godj tbffough 
his mercies in Christ Jesus, is the Saviour o^ 
all meUy but especially/ of them that ieUeveP. 

Another consideration, and of the utmost 
moment, is yet behind. Though eternal life 
be now again bestowed on mankind, this gift 
is not one and the same thing to all, but^ is 

« 1 Cor. XV. «2. o Hev. niii. 8- 

P 1 Tim. iv. 10. 
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dij^^iv^tly modified acpordtng to the different 
CQinhii^ of tiiiose to whom it is given. All shatt 
li90{ hiA whether to happiness^ or miseiy, 
9mA to w^t d^ree of either , will . depend on 
tlie Ufa #f.<JiOAe advantages^ whether ^mtore^ 
or grac^ whifih eveiy one ei\joy9. Kot, that 
any d(^[see af jetemal happiness is, or can he 
strictly due to any man, but that the several 
degreea of it will hipropixrtioned to our respee^: 
tipve Moral and religious qualifications. To 
have d^ne otherwisey would have been to con^ * 
fwnd die order of things, and to appoint a: 
scheme of wlvation, which must utterly extin- : 
guish all virtuous industry among men. Hence^ 
vne are told, that the righteous shall shine out 
in djd^nt degrees of happiness, as one sfa^^ 
difftr^hfrom anotlier star in glory % ; 

In lUce manlier, they who shall be founds 
wor&y, not of happiness, but misery, will be 
saitenced to several allotments of it, by the 
same equal rule. 

. It may seem, perhaps, that, as our best 
works could not merit eternal life in happiness, 
so %wr worst cannot deserve etei:nal, life in 
misery* But let us take care how we push our 

<l 1 Cor. XV. 41, 
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inquiries into this aweful subject. In reward- 
ing obedience, the divine goodness is chiefly 
displayed ; and who shall presume to set bounds 
to it? But, in punishing disobedience, the 
divine wisdom^ of which we conceive much 
more imj^erfectly, is mainly concerned : and 
what examples of severity in the punishment 
of incorrigibly impenitent offenders, after s^uch 
means as have been devised to reclaim them, 
and for the support of bis moral government 
over more worlds than we have any idea of, this 
attribute may demand, we shall do well, with nil 
submission and mode^y, to leave unexplored. 

Still, what is just, that is, what is right and 
fit, on the whole, will undoubtedly take place : 
but we are not, we cannot^ be competent 
judges of what is fit and right in this instance. 
It will be safest to rely, without further in- 
quiry, on the general declaration of him, who 
was not only our Redeemer, but shall one day 
be our merciful judge : These, says he, [that is, 
the wicked] shall go away into everlasting pu- 
nishment: but the righteous into life eternal^. 

What remains on this subject, is only to adr 
rnonish you of those relations, in which we 

r Matth. XXV. 46. 



stand towards the Author of our salvation, and 
the correspondent duties they impose upon us. 
I can but just point out these relations and 
duties : though they deserve to be inculcated 
(as, in feet, they have been, by the sacred 
writers) with all the force of eloquent persua- 
sion, that words can give. 

With regard to the supreme cause of all 
things, who is of himself only the source and 
principle of deity, and the original author of 
our salvation, God, thus understood, is graci- 
ously pleased to present himself to us in the 
Gospel, under tjie idea of the Father, and to 
consider us in the tender relation of sons. We 
owe him, therefore, all possible filial love and 
reverence, and must so conceive of his part in 
the mystery of our redemption, as to refer all 
the fruits of it, ultimately, to the glort/ of God 
the Father*, 

In subordination to the Father ^ he in whom 
we have eternal life, is owv friend^ , and there- 
fore entitled to our warmest love : he is our 
greatest henefactor^j and therefore claims our 
utmost gratitude : he is our only master^, and 
of course, must be followed with all observance: 

8 Phn.ii. 11. t John XV. 15. 

* John XT. 13. » Matth. xxiii. 8. 
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he i^^f^r redeemer, atid sole mediat6¥ betWMk 
God dHd many ; therefore he challenges .all 
implicit^ an exclusive trust and confidancie 
from us : he is the appointed jtulge of the 
tvorld*; therefore to be regarded with the 
humblest fear and veneration : lastly, he is tke 
only begotten Son of God*, nay our- Lord and 
our God ^ ; to whom therefore we are to pay 
transceiidant honour, so as ^o honour the Son 
4ven as we honour the Father^. 

These » are some, the chief of those dutiev^ 
which, afe; Christians, we are bound to perf<»ift 
towards thfe Author of our salvation. The r«*- 
tatioM^^'^tbvht which they spring, could not be 
dis^dv^red by the light of nature ; but, wheil 
made known to us by revelation, they require 
as^ certbinly, and as reasonably, the sevettil 
<fei#ie*^ which correspond to them, as the r^ftlM^ 
tions in which we stand to God and man, as 
discoverable by nature only, require their 
^spective duties. 

You see, then, the sphere oi a Chri»tian^ 
duty is mttfch enlarged beyond that of tfle Utt- 
tural mi6i : and not in these instances only^ fbr 

7 R«v. V. 9. I Tim. u. 5. « Acts x. 42. 

a John iii. 18i ^ John xJC 9»\ 

6 John Ki.33. 
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the gospel has made known another divine 
person^ (so we are obliged to speak) the holy 
Spirit of God, who stands in a distinct relation 
to us ; and to whom, therefore, his proper and 
peculiar Ikcmour is due. But of this divine 
person in the glorious Trinity, I shall find 
another occasion to lay before you, at large^ 
what the. scriptures have brought 60 light 

For the present, it may suffice to have put 
you in mind of what we-are taught concerning 
the grace of God in his Son Jesus Christ ; to 
the end that, religiously observing all the du- 
ties which this revealed doctrine requires of us, 
w^ may fully correspond to the gracious inten- 
ttons^of the reveal», by having ourfr^ unto 
holiness ; and' the end, everlasting Bfe. For 
the wages of sin (be it ever remembered) is 
death: hut eternal life is the gifb (f ^d 
through Jesus Christ our Lord^ : To wham 
be all praise,, thanksgiving, and hofwUTy now 
mdfor evermore. Amen^ 

^ Rom. \i. «3, 25. 
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Gal, vi. 8. 
He that soweth to the spirit y shall of the 

SPIRIT REAP LIFE EVERLASTING. 

W ITHOUT staying to point out the imme- 
diate occasion of these words, or to enume- 
rate and define the several senses of the word 
spirit^ in sacred scripture, it is sufficient to 
my present purpose to observe, that the text 
affirms a general and fundamental truth of 
the Gospel, more clearly and particularly ex- 
plained elsewhere. It is this : That he who 
in this life conducts himself according to the 
rul^s and admonitions of God's holy spirit^ 
which the Apostle calls^ sowing to the spirit, 
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Jltall, through the influence of the same spirit, 
obtain, that is, in the Apostle's figurative style, 
shall reap^ life everlasting. 

But, what! you will say, everlasting life 
is the gift of God through Christ : how is it 
then that we receive this gift at the hands of 
another, of God's holy spirit ? 

To resolve this difficulty, and to open to you 
at the same time the Christian doctrine of grace, 
together with the concern which we have in it, 
.1 shall consider, 

I. In what ^e^t^e we are to understand the 
assertion. That everlasting Ufe is of the spirit. 

II. in what way this blessing is conferred 
upon us ; under which head I shall have occa- 
sion to set forth the several offices and opera-- 
tions of the holy Spirit, 

III. Lastly, what returns of duty, as corre- 
sponding to these offices of the Spirit, and as 
resulting from the relations in which we stand 
towards him, are, in consequence of this reve- 
lation, reasonably required of us. 

I. To understand in what sense the scriptures 
assert everlasting life to be of the spirit^ it will 

VOL. \IU D 
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necessary fo forai to 0uri§^es a distinct kfca 
of thedinne ceconomy in the whole work of our 
redemption ; which (to sum «p briefly wf)at ij» 
revealed to us) appears to have been conducted 
in the following itianrter. 

Gad. the t'athet'^ of his mere grace, pttrjyc^jfed 
and willed^ from all eternity, ttie resrtoration of 
life to man, after his forfeiture of it by diso- 
bedieijice: but he saw fit to ftiafce our tith to 
this free gift depend on the death and sacrifice of 
his son Jesus Christ : and, lastly, t6 give the 
actual possession of it only through the minis- 
tration of his holy Spirit. 

The whole of this process is full of wonder ; 
but there is no contradiction, or inconsistency 
in its several parts. 

However, to open the oe^onomy of this dis- 
pensation a little more distinctly, it is t» be 
observed, that eternal life may be taken in two 
senses. It p[iay either imply « There state of 
ENDLESS EXISTENCE ; and, in this sense, it is 
solely and properly the gift of God through 
Christ ; for as in Adam all died, even so Ifi 
Christ shall all he made alive^ : Or, it may 
mean, what it always does mean in those pas-^ 
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siges of flcripture^ where4t is magnified so mucli^ 
« Hate cf Hia*PiNS8S, in that existence; and 
tben only a capacity of being put ihto this state 
is procured for us by the Redeemer. But this 
capeci^, this grace of God, may be frustra- 
ted hf%i&^j may even turn against us, if we he 
not duly prepared to enjoy that happiness of 
which we are made capable ; and such prepa- 
ration, is the proper distinctive work of God*s 
holy spirit. 

Further, to see the necessity, the im{>ortanct 
at least, of such preparation, we are to reflect^ 
that, by the fall of man, not only life was for- 
feited, but the powers of his mind were weak- 
ened. Transgression had clouded his under'- 
standing, and perverted his wilL He neither 
MW his duty so clearly as before, nor was dis^ 
posed to perform it so vigorously. And diif 
dj^ravation of his faculties, we easily conceive, 
might, as an original taint, be trar^mitted to 
his posterity; nay, we certainly feel that it is so : 
yet, without any impiiitation on th^ author of 
our being, who might have placed us in this 
disftdvantiq^ous state, if he had pleased, from 
•iJie beginning ; and to whom we are accounta* 
fele for the right use of the advantages we have, 
not of those we haW^not.^ Still, the purity of 

» • .«' OaL ii. 21. 
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God*s nature might . require what his wisdom 
has decreed, that without hpiiness no man shall 
see the Lord ^, and that Jesus should he the 
-author of eternal salvation to those only, who, 
in a higher degree than our fallen nature of 
itself permits, obey him^. And this change iti 
our moral condition from bad to good, from a 
propensity to evil to a love of righteousness, is 
called in scripture, a reneunng of our mindsy 
a new creation^ a new man; in opposition to the 
former so different state of our minds^ which is 
called Me old man cortupted accordingHo the 
deceitful lusts^. 

For the change itself, it is represented ia 
scripture as proceeding^ not from the virtue of 
our own minds, but frbm the influence of the 
Holy Ghost upon them^ : and when it has taken 
place in us, then, and not till then, is our 
election sure, and we are made heirs according 
to the hope of eternal lifeK 

This extraordinary proviision for restoring 
man to the image of God, to the new man, 
which (if ter God is' created in righteousness 
and true holiness'^ y is what reason could not 

d Heb. xii>,14, « Heb. y,9. : . , ■ - 

f Eph. iv. 22. g Tit. iii. 5: 

*^ Tit iiL 7. . . » fipli* iv* «*' 



hate hoped; for^ but, when made jciXQwn by re? 
telation, seems to have been expedient, may be 
conceived to have been even necessary, and is 
clearly an. expression of the divine goodness^ 
which, though it fill our minds veiy justly with 
wonder,, as well as gratitude, none of our natural 

notions contmdict. : 

' ■ .. , • 
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We, see, then, in general, hmo the ,new,.maa 
receives the gift of eternal . life from the spirit 
Let us now consider more particularly, . 

\ II. In the second place, in what voay this new 
<^reation is . carried on and perfected in us* 
And liere we shall find all the. marks of that 
wisdom and fitness, which are discernable in the 
thing itself. 

% 

For we are renewed in the spirit of our 
ndnds^, hy the teaching of the spirit of truth\ 
through sanctijication of the spirit ^y and 
vomfort ofihe Holy Ghost ^ : that is, we have 
a new and better turn given to ppr minds, by 
the light derived into them from the spirit; by 
the good thoughts andpuiposes whidi he, ex- 
cite? in them ; and.by the joy and consolation 
with which he rewards ouriendeavours to profit 
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by th€ Mftisteiice thus gracioulfy atforcfedt 

That we veiy much want tiiese helps aslidl' 
encoui^gemetrte, we ull kiidw : that w^ mt 
ir&ynnKh indabted to thecn^ we Chrisiimm 
believe : and that they are libt the less tte^ 
because, perhaps, not distinguishable from th^ 
workings of our own minds, iiow that trieirelit^ou 
dsiHres mb «i(F tlM^ Fabt, we hd,ve tto ^i^pte «i 
affirm. 

To ihis divine Spirit, th^n, the spirit of the 
Father <^, and the spk^it of the^ Son p, m he ii 
^tRally siyted, beckusfe proceeding fpb^ bMh^ 
to this spirit, I say, enHghteniiig our ntidef^ 
standings, purifying our wills, and cofj^rWiug 
our faith, we must impute all that is good in us, 
till that pVoficiency fe tm^ hdUness wWch 
4ualififes ns for the ^tijoymfekit of heaven: and 
through this didcipHfte it is, that they ivho 
WW ft> the Sfi^it, ai%, iii i*e erif}, enatbfed of 
lAespmt to reap ^t^ta^ihigtife. 

Tfaiesfe ikr^ charadte^ ^ight be fto-^ier 
/openkd and distinctly c^ii^^e^ed; ftnd then 
it wonM appear, that ^U the re^^tions of 
God's will, chiefly with regard to the redemp- 

« 

o Matth. X. 20; P Gal. ]». 6. 



Cion cf ^an, atade to tine ^trjiarohs of fi\d, ^ 
the praphet3 nnoier ]bbe laty*, (0 ^l^ Apv^)$9 ^0f 
our Lord, nJeiy to ^wc 14(9*^. ^H3(^lf> a» .^# 
man Christ Jesus, aod laU the t^fittt i,llumi»(^T 
Inons of the&ithfu} in att timos, j^re^ ,|^ f^ 
|ande4 ^tt vfo msaay eiBArmtiom itom^Au^ sjjf^jyt 

daal imprarementis of cmr .virtue, «ill.|h6gF^q^ 
which &rstt descend upon our heait^i land then 
manifest themtelves in every good word and 
morky Me the produotion of .the same spirit, ia 
hispfficeixf BASicnriFiEB.: and, lastly, ^t all 
die firmnesB and resolution we poe^ee^ yi^r 
every trial in this woi^ all the foretaMe we 
hare of fature iavoror and acceptapice,. 9^\ ox\v 
joy and peace in believing, are the signs and 
proofs of the 4:)QMF0HTfi;ii, speaking to us, and, 
acoordiiig to our Savionr's promiji^^ abiding 
mits. 

It \b very conceivable that all thi^ iliversity 

of operations may be justly and reasonably as- 
cribed to the influence of the holy Spirit, with- 
out supposing that our own freedom is impeded 
or infringed. For infliience is not compulsion^ 
and we are every d^y indaoed byotjiers to. do 
that which we should not have dp^e of p^r- 
selves, without feeling or suspecting that th6 
least violence is oflSered to our free-wilL A 
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convincing truth clearly • presented to us; ^ 
mrtwfus \ thought incidentally suggested; a 
gleam of hope^ or gladness, suddenly let ia^ 
upon u&;< all this is lio more than.we frequently: 
experience in. the company of^^wise and good 
men^ wha yet would be mitic^ surprised,, and 
would have reason to think themselves mAicb 
injui^ed, if we complained of any .undue influ-^^ 
toce exerted by them. Yet. thus it isy. and 
thus only; that the holy spirit jcanstraineth.us i 
and the scriptures.are so far from representing 
this constraint under the idea of force, or phy^ 
sical necessity, that they speak of it as the per- 
fection of moral freedom : Where the spirit of 
the iJord i*y says the Apostle, there is. liberty^. 

Having, therefore,- seen in what sense it is 
affirmed that thespiAtgiveth life ; and in what 
way, consistently with the free use of our fe* 
culties, he dispenses this gift, and exercises a 
tariety of offices towards us ; it remains, 

III. In the last place, to see what returns 
of duty ^ as corresponding to the several cha- 
racters of the holy Spirit, and resulting from 
the relations in which we stand to him, are re^ 
quired on our part ; in other words, what we 
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are to do, before we can hope to be transformed 
hy the renewing of our minds ^ under the in-, 
fluence of the holy Spirit. 

One previous indisj^ensable condition of our 
obtaining that influence seems to be, that we 
ASK it, .that is, put up our petitions to God for 
it : a consideration, which, while it shews the 
Utility, the necessity of prayer, sufficiently ac- 
counts, .1 doubts to many of u^, for the little 
or no eflfect which, as we pretend and some-r 
times lament, this renovating power, of the 
spirit has upon us. . , ; 

This duty of prayer being supposed ; with 
jregard to the holy spirit himself, in genercd, 
all the reverence, honour, worship, which his 
divine nature exacts from us, and all the love 
a»d gratitude which his gracious concurrence 
with the Father and the Son, in the great 
work of our redemption, so eminently deserves, 
are to be religiously paid to him, 

More particularly y we are to consider, that 
to the several characters or offices, sustained by 
this divine person, £^ld exercised towards us, 
^veral duties respectively correspond ; which 
indeed are obvious enough, but must just be 
poinded out;. 
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1. If a ray of light break in upon as, if a 
new degree of knowledge be imparted to u«, 
if we see the truth of the go^pd more ckarly 
in any respect than before we had done, we 
oannot mistake in ascribing this additional in- 
formation or conviction (which comes very fre- 
queiitly we know not how, and when the ge- 
neral bent of our thoughts, perhaps, liesanether 
way) to the iliuminating spirit within us ; and 
we are to see to what further purpose that iHu- 
mination mi^ serve, and how &r it may go to* 
wards dissipating the darkness of our minds in 
other instances. 

2. If we feel (as at times we all of us do) a 
vicious inclination checked, a virtuous purpose 
encouraged, a moral or a pious sentiment sug- 
gested, these secret motions are, nay, must be, 
from the holy^pirit ; and our duty is to enter- 
tain and to improve them, 

3. Or, again, if we perceive oi/r devotions 
to be quickened, our hopes enlivened, our 
faith fortified, though the present state of our 
temper or constitution may be instrumental in 
producing these effects, yet, if they go no far- 
ther than scripture warrants^ and right reason 
iallows, we shall not mistake (having the ex- 
press promise of our Lord and Master) in 
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vscribing these consolations of pelU!e and joy 
to tifie Con^orter ; we may regard thenfi ito f%e 
earnest and pledge of the spirit in tmr hearts^ : 
and then, our part is so to cherish and use 
them, 4^ to geonjr^m strtngth to strength^ 
till we arrive at parfec^ion* 

You see there is enough fef us to do, though 
ihe spirit strive imth (mr (fpiHt*, and in sudi 
sort that we derive the p6W^ to wUl and toth^ 
what we ought, ultitttatefy- from bhn. 

■ 

I know that this, and other things, which 

^ the authority of scripture, I have ddiv^red 

on the present subject, will appear strsinge to 

MtUfnd reason. But so that scripture has pre* 

|Mited us t6 ^!cpect they would do. tbr the 

imhiral mem, siiys the Apostle, receivdtk not 

the things of the- spMt of God : for they ate 

foolishness unto him\ And to the same pur- 

|)6ee our divine Master hiiMelf, speaking of 

the spirit &f truth ; ttrkom, says he, the lootld 

cannot receive, because it seeth him not, net- 

ther knoweth him : but ye, addressing himself 

. ^ Eph. L 14. r p^ hojor. 7. 

. B Geo, v;. 3. Horn, viiL 1§. t PW. U. 13. 

4^ I Cor. ii. 14. 
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to his disciples. [that is, to men, who walk by 
faithi and not by sight] ye know hiniy for he 
dwelleth with you^ and shall he in you. 

On this assurance, then, we may reasonably 
believe what, by reason, we cannot understand; 
And the substance of what we are to believe 
on this whole subject, is contained in a single 
text of St. Peter, where the fArce divine per- 
8(His, yet . inefFal^ly one God, ^ the Trinity in 
^^ unity ^y' whom , we adore, and their respec- 
tive offices,, are accurately distinguished. For 
in the opening of his first epistle, he pro- 
nounces the Christians, to whom he writes;^ 
EXECT, that is, entitled to salvation, according 
to the foreknotvledge, or pre-determinationy> 
of' Qod the Father ; through the sanciification 
of the Spirit unto obedience ; and sprinkling 
of the blood of Jesus Christ. 

... I . 

In these memorable words, we have a brief, 

yet clear epitome of our whole faith. And 

» Athanasian creed. 

y So the word wpoyv <yjr*f meaas in this places as it like- 
wise does in Acts ii. 23. where the sense of it is clearly ex- 
plaine(i and defined by the words, t^ u^ia-iJilf^ /5»A?, wKich 
introducj^ it. The participle - -w^ey^w^r/AEVa has the same 
sense in 1 Pet. i. 20. 
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thus at length you see that^ though eternal life 
be the gift of God in his Son, it is only en- 
sured^ and finally conveyed to us, hy the mi- 
nistry of his HOLY SPIRIT : to which blessed 
Trin,itt, therefore, be all honour, and praise, 
and adoration, now and for ever ! Amen. 
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2 Cor. vii. l . 

Having therefore these promises (dear It/ be^ 
loved) let us cleanse ourselves from all 
Jilthiness of flesh and spirit , perfecting 
holiness in the fear of God. 

UUR discourses from this place tumipg very 
jmuch, as they ought to do, on the great 
Christian doctrine of salvation, that is, of 
eternal life, considered as the gift of God to 
mortal and sinful man, through the redemp- 
tion of his Son, and the sanctification of his 
holy Spirit, it would be a strange neglect in us, 
if we did not take care to remind our hearem 
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of the effect wfaidi that doctrine baght io have 
upon diem. 

This ddty I mean now to discharge towardis 
you: and I cannot do it more properly than 
by enforcing that advice which St. Paul gave 
the Corinthians^ as the result of a long and 
eloquent discourse to them on the same sub- 
ject. Ha/vin^ thbrefore (says he) these pro- 
mises [i* e. the promise of eternal life, and of 
acceptance through Christ, so as to become 
the people of God, nay the sons of God, with 
other assurances of tlie like sort% interspersed 
in tlie two preceding chapters. Having these 
promises'] let us cleanse ourselves from all 
flthiness of Jlesh and spirit, perfecting holt" 
ness in the fear of God. 

The inference, you see, is direct to our pur- 
pose : and common ingenuity, if nothing else, 
might well engage us, in return for such great 
and precious promises, to draw the same con-^ 
elusion for ourselves. But, when we further 
consider that these promises are conditional, 
and made only to those who obey the giver 
pf tihemS interest, as well as gratitude, will 
.oblige us to yield that obedience so expres3ly 
required of us. 

» Ch. V. 1. r. 18. And vi. Id. If. b Heb. v. f . 
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'■ This obedience is briefly, summed up in the 
direction ; to cleanse ourselves from allJUthi- 
ness of Jlesh and spirit^ that is, to take care^ 
; agreeably to the double obligation imposed 
upon us by the distinct parts of our constitu- 
tion, that we consult the integrity both of our 
bodies and minds; and preserve them both 
from that defilement which each of them, ac^ 
cording to its nature, is liable to contract in 
this state of moral probation. 

I. With regard to the flesh, the gross vice«^ 
which defile that part of our frame, are so ex- 
. pressly condemned by the law of reason, as 
well as of the gospel, and are so repugnant to 
the inbred modesty* of every man, especially 
of such as have had their natural sense of 
decency quickened by a good education, that 
bt^t to mention them in this place, I would 
hofJiC^ is quite suflScient. If I go farther, it 
shall only be to remind you of one thing, 
which I have explained at large on a former 
occasion % That Christianity hath added un- 
speakably to the worth and dignity of the 
human body, by considering it no longer as 
the store-house of impure lusts, but as the 
habitation, the temple of the living God, to 
whose! sole use it is now dedicated^. 

c See Sermon XXVI. in the preceding volume, p. 37S. 
^2Gor.vi. 16. lCor^m*16. ■ ' ' ' - '' 



. The tm^ude, the dishonowi . t)ie impiety 
16f d^90Qr^ag this sanctuary (^ the holy Spirit 
hy sordid^ <^ariuil excesses^ is then apparent to 
ev^ry Christian. 

But the vices of the spirit do not alMrays 
rtrike the attention ao forcibly; though they 
be as real aa those of the body, and sometimes 
more lataL Tfa^ reason is, that the spiritual 
part of man does not lie so open to obsenratioii 
as the corporeal. The mind is not easily made 
an object to itself; and, when it is, we have a 
strange power of seeing it in a false light, and 
of overlooking its blemishes, or of even misr 
taking them for beauties. In short, the pithi- 
ness of the spirit may be long unobserved, 
and therefore uncleansed, if it be not pointed 
out to us by some friendly monitor, who is 
more practised in this mental inspection than 
ourselves, or has less interest, however, to con- 
ceal our depravity fron^ us. 

Permit me, then, to assume the charitable 
office of holding up to your view these «pi- 
rittial vices; not all of every sort (for that 
would be endless) but the chief of those which 
tend more immediately to defeat the gracious 
promises made to us in the gospel. 

VOL. vif . s 
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II. I say nothing of that corruption Vhich 
direct and positive infidelity striken through 
the' soul, whether it be the infidelity of 
Atheism, or what is called Deism; because^ 
on men who espouse either of these systems, 
the promises of the gospel take no hold ; and 
because it ought not, cannot be supposed, that 
men of no religion, or of no faith^ appear in 
these Christian assemblies. You will think rac 
better employed in pointing out such cor^ 
Tuptions, as may not improbably adhere even 
to believers; though concealed from their own 
observation, it may be, or disguised, at leasts 
to themselves, under various pretences, > ^ 

1. The first of these that I shall mention is 
a sort of HALF-BELIEF, wliich floats in the 
mind, and, though it do not altogether re- 
nounce the hopes of the Gospel, is far from 
reposing a firm trust in thiem. Many pro- 
fessed believers have, I doubt, this infirmity, 
this taint of infidelity, still cleaving to them. 
They think Christianity an useful institution; 
nay, they think it not destitute of all divine 
authority. But then they reduce this authority 
to just nothing, by allowing themselves to put 
it as low as they can — by taking great liberties 
in explaining both its doctrines and precepts—^ 
by admitting such parts of this revelation, as 
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they belie^^ themselves able to mak<9, out* to 
the satisfaction of thqirowp/ minds, and by 
rejecting, at least by questioning in some sort, 
whatever they' cannot perfectly jupde^^taild— 
by treating some things as iricredible, others, 
as impracticable; one part of their religion as 
too mysterious, and another as too \ severe. 
*' They believe, they say, what they^ can : but, 
after all, there are many strange things in 
^is rel^on; and the evidence for the truth 
of thiem is tiot so controuling, but that there 
is room for some degree of doubt and 
hesitation," 

All this, perhaps, they do not say to others ; 
nay, not to themselves, except when they are 
pressed by some conclusion from scripture, 
which either their prejudices, or their passions^ 
make them very unwilling to admit; and then 
they take leave to be as sceptical as the oc- 
casion requires. 

But now from such a faith as this, no 
wholesome or permanent fruits can be ex- 
pected. It has no root in them ; and the 
promises, that should feed and nourish it, 
have but a faint and feeble effect; just enough, 
perhaps^ to keep their hopes from dying out- 



tight, hm nnich too little to jtii^h '^eitt in^ 
a^' vigbrbti^ 'efforts' <^fobedieh<*. 

••••—'♦ .11, .'• .' .-.,. 

'jthe^way for $ach'to ctetmse themela^ ftom 
this jM>lIutioti of spirit (for to the iR^vera) de^ 
fects^ tHe proper remedy in e^h ease shall^ M 
W^ g6 along, be sobjoined) ift, otice for all/ to 
examine the foundations of th^ir religion ; and; 
if th^ find them^ On the whole^ solid and ga^ 
tisfetctory, to rely upon them thenceforth with 
a coniidehce entire and unshaken. They should 
reflect/ that eVfery revealed doctrine, of what* 
€ver sort, as standing on the same ground of 
infallible truth, is equally to be admitted. 
The<e is no compromising ms^tters with their 
divine Master : they must either quit his ser- 
vice^ Or follow him without reserve. And this, 
upoii the whole, they will find to be the manly 
a^ the reasonable part for tbem to take. To 
halt between two opinions so repugnant to 
each other, to embrace so interesting a thing 
as religion by halves, is neither for the credit 
of their courage, nor of their understanding. 

Having then the promise of eternal life, let 
them reckon upon that promise, like men who 
know its value, and do not mistrust on what 
ground it stands. If they are Christians at all, 
they cannot justify it even to themselves not to 
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he Christians in good earnest. And thus wiU 
ihBf happily escape the disgrace of an irr^ 
sdived and indolent faith; which involves 
liieai in ftiuch of the guilty and in almost all 
Ae mischiefB^ of infidelity. But, 

2. There are those who have not a doubt 
Hbout the truth of Christianity, and yet, 
Arougli a certain levity of MI^^D, deHve but 
little benefit from thpir conviction. 
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This spiritual vice is, perhaps, the com- 
monest of all others; and, though it seems td 
hofe something prodigious in it, is easily ac-^ 
cowited for - from the intoxication of health, 
ymith, and bigh spirits ; from the restless pur- 
«ttit of pleasure, which occupies one part of 
the world, and of business, which distracts 
anottier; from a too passionate love of society 
in many; from feverish habits of dissipation in 
more; and from a fatal impatience of solitude 
and recollection in almost all. 

But, by whichsoever of these causeis the vice 
of inconsideration, we have now before us, is 
produced and nourished, it is of the most 
malignant sort, and being ready to branch out 
feto many others, should be resolutely checked 
ni^ suppressed. Thoij^ ther^ be notbin^ 
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directly criminal ia the pursuit whicli takes ua 
flh)m ourselves^ it is always dangerous t6 lose 
eight. of wh$it we are, and whither we are. 
going, and may be fatal. For, not to believe, 
and not to call to mind what we believe, ia 
nearly the same thing. And when a tempta»- 
tion meets us thus unprepared, it wants no 
assistance from infidelity, but is secure of 
prevailing by its own strength, under cover of 
our inattention. 

Such, I doubt not, is the sad experience 
of thousands, every day; while yet the mis- 
judging world, that part of it, especially, 
vi^hose interest it is to suppose that all men 
are equally destitute of religious principles, 
rashly conclude that . there is no faith, where 
there is so much folly. "These hypocrites, 
say they, are convicted of the same unbelief, 
which they perpetually object to us:" Alas, 
no: they are convicted of inconsequence, 
only. 

Not that this consideration excuses their 
guilt: it even aggravates and inflames it. For, 
when one things only, is needfuly and they 
know it to be so, not to retain a practical, au 
habitual sense of it, but to suffer every trifle 
to mislead, every sudden gust^ of passion to 
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4rive theqi from the hope and end of their 
calUng, argues an extreme depravity of .mind^ 
and deserves a harsher name than we com- 
monly give to this conduct. 
. ' ■ 

However, soften it to ourselves, as we . wHl, 
under any feshionable denomination, the spirit 
must be cured of this vice^ or the promises of 
the Gospel are lost upon us. Arid the proper 
ranedy is but one. We miist resolve^ at all 
events, to acquire the contrary habit of consi- 
deration. We must meditate much and often 
on what we believe: we must force our minds 
to dwell upon it: we must converse more with 
ourselves, how. bad company soever we take 
that to be, and less with the world, which so 
easily dissipates our thoughts, and oversets our 
best resolutions. 

, * . « 

If we would but. every day set apart a small 
pqrtion of our time, were it but a few minutes, 
to supplicate the grace of God, and to say se- 
riously to ourselves; / believe the promises^ 
and I acknowledge the authority of the 
gospel; (and less than this, who can think 
excusable in any man, whe^tever his condition 
of life may be, that calls himself a Christian?) 
this short and easy discipline, regularly pur- 
sued, and^ on no pretence whatever, intermitted. 
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^PTOiild presiently effect the 6UnB vwe so itiuch 
KfBisA, and restore the sickly mind to its health 
and vigour. 

3. Still, there may be a general belief in the 
|>rainises of the Gospel, and a good degree of 
^Attention to th^m, and yet men Unty be but 
little iitipr^sed by what they ihUs believe and 
consider. This afiection of the mind is some- 
times experienced, but has hardly acquired a 
distinct name. Let us call it, if you please, ^ 

D&^^NESS, or INSENSIBILITY Hyf HEART; which, 

io fer as it proceeds from natural constitution. 
Sis a itiisfoftune only; but, \vhen cherished or 
«teh neglected by us, it becomes a fault. 

Ti^e danger of it lies hete, lest by ^ing 
with indifference the most important objects 
of our hopes and fears, we come by degrees t(f 
*i^leet or overlook them ; to question, perhaps, 
the reality of them ; or, to k>se, htl)wever, th% 
benefit which even a calm view of these ob- 
jects, when frequently set before the mind, 
inust' needs convey to us. 

The rtile in this case pliainly is. To 'prescrrbfe 
to outselves such a regimen as is proper t<> 
(totiieet this spiritual lethargy: tibat is, to sti-r 
thti'late the sluggish mind by liie irto&t poignattt 
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reflexions; to bring the objects of our faith aii 
near and close to us as we can ; to paint them 
in the liveliest colours of the imagmation^ 
whiA, when touched itself, easily sets fire to 
"the ^flections ; and, above all, to keep our eye 
intently and steadily upon them. 

We'nmy see die utility of thi^ r^imen^ in a 
esse which is familiar to every body. 

When we look forward to iJieend of life, it 
appears at a vast distance. The many, or the 
few years, that lie before us, take up a great 
deal of room in the mind, and presejit the idea 
of «t long, and almost interminable duration* 
Hence the fatal security in which we most of 
jus live, as conceiving that, when so much time 
is on our hands, we need not be sollicitous to 
.make the most of it. 

But that nil this is a mere delusion, we may 
isee by looking back on the time that is already 
)6lapsed. We have lived in this world, twenty, 
fcrty, it may be, many more years: yet, in 
reflecting on this space, we find it just no- 
thing : the several parts of it run together in 
the mind, and the first moment of our exist- 
ence seems almost to touch upon the present. 
• Kow, by anticipating this experience, and ap- 
Tfflyi»g it to the remaining period of our lives^ 
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we may satisfy ourselves, that the years to 
come will pass away as rapidly, and, when 
gone, will appear as inconsiderable as the past; 
and the' effect of this anticipation must be, to 
convince us^^ that no part of this brief, term is 
to be trifled with, or unimproved. 

Then, again, we have the power of imaging 
to ourselves, in a very lively manner, the cir- 
cumstances in which death surprises very 
many thoughtless persons every day ; and what 
we should feel in their situation. 

Lay then these two things together ; make 
the shortness of life, and the terrors of an 
unprepared deaths the frequent object of your 
meditation ; and see if the most callous mind 
will not presently be much affected by them. 

4. The fourth and last vice of the spirit, 
which I ' have time to mention to yoUj is 
rather, perhaps, to be accounted a complication 
of vices. But what I mean is that unhappy 
turn of mind which prompts many persons to 
elude the effects of faith, reflexion, and even 
a lively sense, in matters of religion, by certain 
tricks of SOPHISTRY^ which they practise on 
themselves. They believe, and they would 
gladly obtain^ the promises of the gospel^ but 
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pepentanqe^ they suppose^ will supply the 
place of uniform obedience: they will repent^ 
but not yet; there is time enough, and fitter 
for that puiiposCj^ when passion C00I3, and the 
heat of life is over : or, they fancy to them- 
selves an inexhaustible fund of goodness ia' 
their religion ; the terms of it may not be ri- 
gidly insisted upon ; the promises may not be 
30 conditional as they seem to be; and the 
threats, without doubt, will not be punctually 
executed. At the worst^ there is no need to 
despair of mercy, considering the frailty of 
man, and the infinite merits of the Re- 
deemer. 

Such reasonings as these argue a depraved 
mind, and tend, further, to deprave it. But 
your good sense prevents me in the confutation 
of them. I would only observe, that this vice 
js^ as I said, a complicated one:*for, together 
with the unfairness and disingenuity (which 
belongs to all sophistry, as such) we have here 
united (what is too common in religious 
sophistry) a great deal of unwarrantable pre- 
sumption. 

The remedy in the case is. To cultivate in 
ourselves a modest and ingenuous love of 
truth; an awful reverence of the revealed word. 
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and that simplicity of heart which excludes all 
Ifftifice and refinement. 

r , 

From these so pernicious vices of the spirit^" 
then^ that is, from a Jluctuating faiihy an 
inconsiderate levity , an inapprehensive dead- 
ness of hearty and a perverse sophistical 
abuse of the understanding, let us emancipate 
ourselves by a firm, attentive, vigorous, and 
ingenuous dependance on the promises of the 
gospel; from these defilements, I say, in par- 
ticular (having shaken off the other more 
sordid corruptions of the flesh and spirit) 
let us anxiously cleanse our minds, with the 
view of perfecting holiness, as the text ad- 
monishes, IN THE FEAR OF GOD. 

This last clause is by no means an insignifi- 
cant one; as ye will see by recollecting, that 
the true temper of a Christian is, hope mixed 
with fear; hope, to animate his courage, and 
fear, to quicken his attention. For, unless 
this principle of fear, not a servile, but filial 
fear, inform the soul and invigorate its func- 
tions, we shall be far from perfecting 
HOLINESS; we shall at best exhibit in our 
lives but some broken, detached, incoherent 
parcds of it. A steady, uniform piety, 
•uch as tegets that hope^ which muketk not 
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ashamed^, is only kept up by a constant 
watchfiilness and circumspection; which our 
probationary state plainly demands^ , and which 
nothing but the fear of Chd effectually 
secures* ! 

^ 11 }e iXtk ^ iiOTM^wu. Rom. Y« 5* 
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1. Tim. iii. iff. 

Without controversy great is the mystery of 
godliness : God was manifest in thefiesh ; 
justified in the spirit; seen of Angels; 
preached to the Gentiles ; believed on in the 
world ; received up into glory. 

1 HE inspired writers, sometimes, dilate on 
the articles of the Christian rehgion ; pursue 
diem separately, and at length, for the fuller 
and more distinct information of the faithful. 
Sometimes, again, they give them to us, as it 
were, in clusters : they accumulate their awfiil 
doctrines and discoveries, to strike and astonish 
the mind with their united force. 
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This last is "the method of the text, which I 
shall a httle open and explain; but so as to 
conform myself to the Apostle's purpose in 
giving a brief collective view of Christianity, 
that, the whole of it being seen together, wc 
may l)e the more sensibly affected by it. 

!• This great mystery of godliness opens 
with — God manifest in the flesh. 

When the scheme of man's redemption was 
laid, it was not thought fit that an Apostl^ 
a prophet, a man like ourselves, no nor an 
Angel or Archangel, should be the instrument 
of it ; but that the word of God, the Son of 
God, nay God himself (as he is here and else- 
where^ called) should take this momentous 
office upon him : that heaven should §toop to 
earth, and that the divine nature should conde- 
scend to leave the mansions of glory, inshrine 
itself in a fleshly tabernacle, should be made 
man^ should dwell among us, and die Jb?* tis* 

If you ask, why may not a man, or angel^ 
have sufficed to execute this purpose of man's 

» For which reason it is not necessary for me to enter 
i»to the controversy, that divides the critics, concerQipg 
the authentic reading of this part of the text. 
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salvation ; or, if only this diviue person wasr 
^qiial to it, why he did not rather assume 9 
glorified^ than our mortal body; why it wa^ 
necessary for him to inherit all our infirmitie? 
(sin only excepted,) aq4 yet be conceived, m 
$0 extraordinary a manner of the hcdy, Spirit; 
nay, and why he should be so conceived, and 
born of a virgin (a miracle of that pepuliar #ort 
lis scarce seems capable of proof, and, in fact^ 
is only proved indirectly by the subsequent life 
and character and history of this divine person) J 
If you ask these, and a hundred other such 
questions, I answer readily and frankly, / 
Inou^ not : But then consider, that my igno- 
rance, that is, any man's ignorance, of the 
reasons why these things were done, is no argu- 
ment, not so mtich as a presumption against 
there being reasons, nay,^ and the best reasons, 
foe so mysterious a dispensation. Consider, 
too, that these mysteries no way contradict 
any clear principle of your own reason: all that 
appears is, that you should not have expected, 
previously to the revelation of it, such a design 
to be formed ; and that, now it is revealed, 
you do not understand why it was so conducted. 
But we are just in the same state of ignorance, 
.with regard to almost every part of the divine 
conduct. Tills world, so unquestionably the 
work of infinite wisdom and goodness, is not. 
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in numberless respects, what we should expect 
it to have been ; of many parts we see not the 
use and end; in some, there is the appear- 
ance of deformity; in others, of mischief; in 
an, when attentively considered, of something 
above, or beside, our apprehension. 

Such then being the case of the natural world, 
why may not the moral have its depths and 
difficulties? You see God in the creation: 
why not in redemption ? In the former, he 
condescends, according to our best philosophy, 
to manifest himself in the meanest reptile, all 
whose instincts he immediately prompts, and 
whose movements he directs and governs : why 
then might he not manifest himself in man, 
though in another manner, and by an union 
with him still more close and intimate ? 

But I pursue these questions no farther. It 
is enough that, admitting the fact, on the faith 
of the revelation itself, we see a wonderful 
goodness and condescension in this whole pro- 
cedure : that we understand the importance of 
having such a saviour and guide and example of 
life, as God manifest in the Jtesh; that we are 
led to conceive, with astonishment, of the 
dignity of man, for whose sake the Godhead 
assumed our nature, and^ at tlie same time^ 

VOL. VII, F 
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with comtematkm^ of :the guilt of man^ for 
the atoiiemeut of which ihis as&umption^ with 
-ail its consequjences, became necessary. 
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Chd tmn^estin the fleshy is thien the^f$( 
chapter of this oaysterious book : and yet, lis 
mysterious as it is, full of the clearest and most 
momeatoud instruction. 

. 2. The S(S€ond is, that this wondefrfi^ly cpn^r 
pounded person wjas justified in the spiMi: : 
that is, Ajf , or through the Spirit : another 
mystery, which, however, acquaints us wi$ii 
this fact, that a third divine person iiw^isl^ped 
in the great work of our redemption. 

And his ministry was seen in directing th# 
ancient prophets to foretell the Redeemer's 
coming*; in accomplishing his miraculous 
conception^; in assisting at his baptism *^ 1 in 
conducting him through his temptation^; in 
giving him the power to cast out devils, which 
is expre$sly said tq b^ % the Spirit of God^ ; 
in raising him from the dead, by which ^vent 
he was declared the iS^n of God with powery 
according to the spirit of lioliness^ ; in descend- 

» 2 Pet L 21. ^ Matthi. 18. 

c Matth. iii. 16. ^ Matth'. iv. i. 

^ Matth. xii. ^8^. ^ Rom. i. 4. 1 Pet, iii. 18. 
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iftg o» his disciples on the day of PentecQ^ff ; 
in bestowing divecsrities lof miraculous* gifts* 
upon them, for the confirmation of his doctrine, 
^tid the projpagatioirt of it through the world ; 
^^ lastly (^ sanctifying ^diUuia^inating the 
ftSthfo* of all times and plaeesl 

'.''■/ ■ ■ I!. ■ ' • ; • • . • • ■ . ■► . /) ■ 

•'•-••, ''. . . ' . ■ . - ■ . 

In all. tljese ways (and if tliere be any 
other) Jesus Avas jWfj/?erfj that is, his commis^ 
sion.was authentipated by tne testimony of tfife 
Holy ' Spirit. . Here, again, many cutious 
questions may be asked: but what we clearly 
learn is, the awful relation we bear to the 
Holy Ghost, as co-operating in the scheme of 
man^s redemption ; and the infinite dignity of 
that scheme itself, the execution of which re- 
quired the agency of that transcendantly divine 
person. 

4 

'Hitherto the mystery of godliness has been 
doubly mysterious, being wrapped up in the 
ibcomprehensible essence of the Ds^ity . It now 
^stoops, as it were, through this cloud of glory, 
and gives itself to be somewhat distinctly ap- 
wehended by us. 

S Act8ii.4. h iGor. xli. IL 

^ 1 Cor. vi. 11. John XV. 26. 
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3. In the next view we have of the Re- 
deemer^ as being seen of angbls. . > 

•We have somegrounds from analogy ./to 
conclude, that, as. there is a scale iof beings bel- 
low us, there is aUo on^ above 'us: at leaJ^t^ 
the conclusion has been pretty generally drawn i 
and the belief almost universal of such a scale 

* ■ * • ■ 

ascending from us to God, though the upper- 
most round of it still be at an infinite distance 
from his throne. But the direct, indeed . the 
only solid proof of its exigtence, is the revealed 
word, which speaks of Angels and Archangels^ 
nay myriads ^ of them, disposed into different 
ranks, and rising above each other in a won- 
derful harmony and proportion. 

Such is the idea which scripture gives us of 
the invisible world. Now, to raise our minds 
to some just apprehension of the great scheme 
of our redemption, it represents that world, 
as being put in motion by that scheme, as 
attentive and earnest to look into it^: and, 
to exalt our conceptions of the Redeemer 
himself, it speaks of that world as being in 
subjection to him ; of all its inhabitants, the 
highest in place and dignity, as serving in his 
retinue, ^nd paying homage to his person 

k He]b. xii. 23. 

J I Peti. 10, 11, nr » Hcb. i. 6, 
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They accordingly ministered to him in thi* 
capacity, when they celebrated his birth in the 
fields of Bethlehem" ; when they took part with 
him in his triumphs over the adversary in the 
desart o : when they flew to strengthen him in 
his last agonies P; when they attended, in their 
robes of state to grace his resurrection ^ : and 
when they ranked themselves, with all ob- 
servance, about him, as he went up into 
heaven '• 

Of the angels, then, he tvas seefiy on all these, 
and doubtless other, occasions. But how was 
he seen ? With love and wonder unspeakable, 
when they saw their Lord and Master thus 
humbling himself for the sake of man ; when 
they contemplated this bright effulgence of the 
Deity, the express image of his person % veiling 
all his glories in flesh, and, 

•— low-rooft beneath the skies, 

as our great poet sublimely represents his hu- 
miliation ^. 

n Luke ii. 13. o Matth. iv. 11. 

P Loike xxii. 43. 

q Matth. xxviii, 3. Luke xxiv. 4. h Icr^wa-tv nr^awliia-ctii. 

r Acts i. 10. 8 Heb. i. 3. 

t Mlhon. 
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r 

Stffl the mystery coiitinues^ though it libw 
submits itself to the scrutiny of our senses ; #t» 
it fallows. 






4. That he was preachbI) to the OBNi» 

TIL£S^ ' ' ^'i. 

' To enter into the full meaning of this cl^iii^^ 
we are to reflect. That, when tJte nations of 
the earth had so prodigiously corrupted themt 
selves as to lose the memory of the true religion, 
and to give themselves over to the most abomi- 
nable impieties, , it pleased God to select one 
feithful family from the rest of the degeaerate 
world, and in due time to advance it into a 
numerous people ; whiqb he vouchsafed to take 
into a near relatiou to himself, an,d, by a sin- 
gular policy, to . jM'eserve distinct and separate 
from the surrounding tribes of Idolaters. 
Henceforth, the Jews (for of that people I 
speak) considered themselves as the sole favour- 
ites of Heaven (as they were, indeed, the sole 
worshippers of. the true God), and all the 
heathen as the outcasts of its providence. 

This notion, in process of time, became so 
rooted in them, that when Jesus now appeared 
in Judea, they were ready to engross all his 
favours to themselves, and thought it .sti?apge 
and incredible, that any part of them should be 



t 

eoTiferred on the reprobate hedtheti. So thit 
he himself was obliged to prt)c6ed with much 
caution in opening the extent of his commis- 
sion, and St. Paul everywhere speaks of the 
design to save the Gentiles as the profohndesi: 
mystery, as that which had been kept secret 
since the world began ". 

In the mean tinie, the mercy of God had 
niuch larger views, and sent the Messiah to bfe 
the saviour of all men~ espectaliy of them, 
out of evejy nation, thaf believe \ 

But this mercy, so mysterious to thje Jews, 
could not be much less so to the Gentiles, who 
must feel how disproportioned the blessing was 
to any deserts of man; and who saw how 
enormous and how general that corruption was, 
which in all likelihood must exclude them from 
it. Thus it might reasonably be matter of si- 
lent wonder y, to both parties, to hear Christ 
preached to the Gentiles : only, this latter 
(of which party we ourselves are) might say 
with a peculiar exultation, what the Jews, even 
in glorifying the Author of it, were not, with- 
out some reluctance, brought to acknowledge ; 

^ Rom. xvi. 25. x 1 Tim. iv. lo. 

y Acts xi. 18. Wp^otfl-ay. 
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Then hath God, also, to the Gentiles granted 
repentance unto life. 

And if the surprize be deservedly great to 
hear Christ preached to the Gentile^, it must 
in all reason grow upon us to find^ 

5. In the succeeding link of this mysterious 
chain^ that he was even believed on in the 
WORLD ; that is, in the world both of Jews and 
Gentiles ; in the former, to a certain extent ; 
and, in thp latter, to one which, though not 
universal, is truly astonishing. 

Of the Jews it is affirmed, that multitudes ^ 
of them believed : and what especially redounds 
to their honour and to our benefit, is, that out 
of the Jewish believers were taken those fa- 
voured servants of God, that opened the door 
of faith to the Gentiles, aud became his instru- 
ments in conveying the light of the Gospel to 
all generations. And, considering the inve- 
terate prejudices of that people, such a mea- 
sure of faith, and such effects of it, could not 
well have been expected from that quarter. 

But then, for the Gentiles, it is astonishing 
to observe how quick and how general their 

z Acts V. 14. 
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conversion to the faith was: so that all m^n 
tseemed to press * into the kingdom of God, and, 
as it were, to take it hy violence ^. For, within 
forty years from the death of Christ, the sound 
of the Gospel had gone out into all lands^ ; 
and, in less than three centuries from that 
event, the empire itself, that is^ all the civil- 
ized part of the earth, became Christian : and 
this, in spite of every obstruction, which the 
lusts of men, operating with all their force, 
and confederated together, could throw in the 
way of the new religion. 

So mightily grew the tmrd of God, and 
prevailed^ ! and it still prevails : not every where 
indeed, nor any where to that degree in which, 
we trust, it one day will ; but to a certain de- 
gree over a great part of the globe, and espe- 
cially in the more enlightened parts of it : an 
evident proof, that reason is congenial with 
faith ; and that nothing but ignorance, cor- 
rupted by vice, can hold out against the cross 
of Jesus. 

Yet this power of the cross must be thought 
prodigious ; since Us pretensions are so high, 
and its doctrine so pure^ that, in a world over- 

* Lukexvi. 16. ^ Matth.xi. 12. 

« P&. xix. 4. Matth. xjuv. 14. ^ Acts xix. 20. 
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grown with presumption and vioe^ it could 
never have macte its i^ay to so much considera- 
tion^ if thi hand of God had hot been with it. 

Such is the mystery of Christ believed on in 
thetvarld! 

But now the Apostle, who had digressed a 
little from his main subject, or rather had an* 
ticipated some part of it, returns, from the 
efiects which Christianity was to have on the 
world, to the person of its divine Author ; who, 
as it follows in the 

6. Sixths and last clause of this panegyrick, 

WAS RECEIVED UP INTO GLORY. 

And this circumstance was proper to shut up 
so stupendous a scene. It opened with a view 
of God manifest in thejlesh^ degraded, eclipsed> 
obscured by this material vestment ; yet emerg- 
ing out of its dark shade through the counte- 
nance of the spirit, and by the ministry of 
angels; then shining out in the face of the 
G entiles y and gradually ascending to his meri- 
dian height in the conversion of the whol^ 
world. Yet was this prize of glory to be won 
by a long and painful conflict with dangers, 
sufferings, and death ; in regard to which last 
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enemy (the most alarming of all)^ tbe Ap^iatk 
affirms^ that it W€ts not possible for M dimnt 
a person to be holden ofit^^ -It follows, there^ 
fore, naturally and properly (to vtndiclEite the 
Redeemer's honour, and to replace him in that 
celestial state, from which he had diegcetlded), 
that, in his own person, he triumphed over 
hell and the grave, and went up visibly into 
heaven ; there to sit down at the right hand of 
the Father, till, his great mediatorial scheme 
being accomplished, he himself shall volunta- 
rily quit the distinction of his name and place, 

and GOD SHALL BE ALL IN ALL^ 

On this brief comment on the text, tbus far 
unfolded to you, I have but one reflexion to 
make. Ye will not derive from it a clearer in- 
sight into the reasons of all the wonders pre^ 
sented to you : for I undertook only to lay be- 
fore you those wonders themselves ; not to 
account to you for them : but> if ye feel your- 
selves touched with a view of these things ; if 
ye find your hearts impressed with an awful 
sense of your divine religion, and nourished^ 
in the faith of it, then will ye be in a way to 
reap that fruit from this discourse, which is 
better than all wisdom and all knowledge ; the 

* Acts ii, 24, f 1 Cor. xv. 28. 
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fruit of HOLINESS^ in this short but unspeakably 
momentous stage of your existence ; and of 
HAPPINESS without measure^ and without end^ 
in the kihgdom of glory. 

9 1 Tim* iv. 6, hlpi^fAiHi tm; \cyoii T?$ felTiVi^ wd t«$ 
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Isaiah 1. 11. 

Behold, all ye that kindle ajire^ that compdss 
yourselves about with sparks ; fFalk in the 
light of your Jire^ and in the sparks which 
ye have kindled : This shall ye have of my 
hand, ye shall lie down in sorrow. 

1 HE expression^ we see, is figurative. By 
the Jire kindled, and the sparks, with which 
men compass themselves about, may, indeed, 
be understood any of those worldly comforts, 
such as honours, riches, and pleasures, which 
the generality of men are studious to procure 
to themselves ; and in the light of which thcjy 
love to walk, as being that, which, in their 
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opinion-^ contributes most to warm, to chear, 
and illustrate human life. 

The effect, however, of these comforts, is, 
that tfa^imiiQ^pQ^^ess theklnrgest iKarQ of them, 
and seek for no other, lie down in sorrow : 
that is, their lives are without joy, and their 
end is witbout hope* Tbis: is; the recompense, 
which they receive from the hand of God ; as 
mig^ht easily be shewn, if my purpose, at this 
time, were to enlarge on that common-place in 
morals, the unsatisfactory/ nature of all earthly 
enjoyments. 

I * 

t J , * 

But my design is to engage your thoughts on 
kdiflerent argument, to which the letter of the 
text more directly leads us. For Itght^ in all 
languages, is the emblem of knowledge ; which 
is to the mind, wh^t that is to the eye : And, 
the speaker in the text being God himself, we 
are naturally led to interpret that light, of re- 
Ugious knowledge ; that genial fine, which, 
inore than the Sun itsdf, is nec^sary to warm 
<>!it spirits, and guide bur steps through the 
eold and dark pa^ss^ erf this life. 

The question is. Whether we ar^ to kindle 
thisjire, for ourselves ; ^ whether we should 
not derive it, if we havo it in our power so t6 
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do, immediately from heaven : Whether ti^ 
shall do best to walk in the light of those few 
sparksy which our Reason is able to strike out 
fioi US) on the subject of religion ; or, wfae&er 
it wiU not be our interest, and should not be 
our choice, to take the benefit of that pure and 
steady flame, which Revelation holda out to u& 

The text, in a severe, indignant irony, refers 
us to the former of these expedients, the better 
to excite our atteation to the latter. fValhj 
says the Almighty, addressing himself to the 
idolaters of human reason. Walk in the light 
cf your fire J and in the sparks which ye have 
Jmdled. But to what end is this advice given ? 
To one, they little dreamt of, and would surely 
avoid — This ye shall have of my handy in re- 
compense of all your speculations. Ye shall lie 
doicn in sorrow. 

It seems, then, to be the purpose of the text, 
to inculcate this great truth. That Revelation 
is the only sure and comfortable guide in mat-- 
ters of religion. And, to second this purpose, 
so energetically expressed by the prophet, I 
Would now shew you, that all the sparks of 
human knowledge, on this important subject, 
ape but smoke ; and all the^re, which human 
genius or industry can kindle at the altar of 
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human reason^ ice itself ; when compared with 
the Ught and heat of divine Revelation. 

I SUPPOSE, that we are all convinced of what 
the voice of nature so loudly proclaims, that 
there is .a God, a moral governor of the world ; 
and that we are intimately related to him^ and 
dependant upon him. The sum of our reli- 
gious inquiries will then be 

I. What we are to do, in order to obtain 

the favour of that God : And 

» 

II. What that favour is, which, when we 
have done our best, we have reason to ex- 
pect from him. 

Now, it will be easy to shew, that the issue 
of our best reason, in the former of these en- 
quiries, is suspense and doubt ; and despair, 
or disappointment, in the latter. It will ap- 
pear, tliat we cannot assure ourselves of the 
means, by which the favour of Heaven is to be- 
obtained ; and that the highest degree of favour, 
we have a right to claim, is not that to which 
we aspire. So fated are we, when trusting to 
the faint, delusive light of our own minds, on 
this great, this only important subject, to li^ 
down in sorrow. 
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L To begin with tbe consideration of itthat 
we «r€ to doy in order to obtain tkeJwMmr- ^ 
Qod. 
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That we are to tvorsJiifi God^ will be aU<H'\^ 
by all reasonable theists. , . 

Bat in what way is he to be wot*s!liijij>fed ? 
By GIFTS AND oi^FEitiKGS ? So A great'^aW'ibf 
tilie worid has believ^ed. But, by whtit' gifts 
and Kjfferin^, kow^ ttttd ivhen^ arid wKeY^t^ aM 
hf whom pre^eiitiEd ? Ai^ ull indiflfen^t to 
hitam, and is no preference due t6 som^ afWAv^ 
othani? or, tnay not my oflfe^ing io^e H^ tdltlte, 
unless made in k cei^tain munner ? Is it of ^ 
moment with what rites I tendei? my gifts to 
God ? Are all seasons eq^ially fit ; aflei all 
places equally pure; are all persons equally 
hallowed, for the oblation of them ? 

Or, again, are gifts and offerings, to the 
Idtd of all things, impertinent and Vain ? And 
is my reverence of him to be expressed by acts 

of SlLF-DENIAL, PENANCE, and MORTIFICATION ? 

So the pious of all times have very generally 
conceived. But by what penance, to what end 
referred, to what degree cark^ied, and how fow|r 
continued ? 

voL.vn, G 
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We may think of these questiotis, and of 
ourselves^ what we will. But such questioM, 
as these, have been asked by wise men, and^ 
when those wise men had only to take council 
of their own reason, have rarely been answered 
to their satisfaction. 

Or, let us advance a step further^ and say 
that our dependance on God is to be signified, 
and his favour obtained, by prayer : that gifts 
are mercenary, and penance servile; both,. a 
manifest affront to the all-sufficient and all-mer- 
cifiil Deity; and that the supplications of a 
devout mind are the only incense fit for heaven. 
Be it so : Good and wise tnen have at all times 
thought highly of prayer ; and are generaljy 
agreed in recommending it as the most becom- 
ing expression of human piety. But here 
again, doubts and difficulties meet us. How 
are we to pray, and for what ? 

Are all forms of address equally acceptable 
to him, we adore ? The Gentile world thought 
not : they were solicitous to petition their Gods 
in a certain style, and to gain 'their ear by some 
favourite appellation. Let this, again, pass for 
a scruple of superstition. Still, is it indifferent 
with what sentiments we approach the throne of 
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God, and with what ideas of his nature and 
attributes we prostrate ourselves before him? 
If those sentiments or ideas be not suited^ in 
some degree, to the majesty of that great being,, 
ns^ there no danger that we may dishonour, may 
injure, may insult him by our addresses ? May 
not our very prayers become affronts, and our 
praises, blasphemies ? 

And is it so easy to think justly on this mys- 
terious subject, as that reason, every man's 
own reason, can instruct him ? What if two 
or three divine men of the pagan world guessed 
right? Was their opinion any rule, was it 
even any authority, to the bulk of worshippers 



a: 



But say, that it was their awn fault to mis-^ 
conceive of the Deity : still, for wliat shall 
they pray to him ? For every thing, they 
want or wish? But thus, they would most 
commonly pray amiss, for what they should 
pray against, for what would corrupt and hurt 
them. 

. a « What this or that philosoplier delivered, was but a 
saying of his. Mankind might hearken to it, or reject it, 
as they pleased -, or, as it suited their interest, passions, 
principles, or humours. They were under no obligation ; 
the opinion of this, or that philosopher, was of no autho- 
rity." Locke, V. II. p. 578. fol. Lond. 1759. 
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These difficulties^ with regard both to the 
mede and matter of this duty^ appeared so 
great to the old masters of wisdom, that some^ 
eS them thought it the highest effort of human 
Viit, to form a reasonable prayer ; and others 
supposed that none but God himself could in- 
struct man how to do it ^: 

There is a way, indeed, to cut these diffi- 
culties short ; which is, by maintaining, as 
some ^ have done, that prayer is no duty at all j 
but a vain superfluous observance, justly ranked 
with the fancies of superstition: that God is 
not honoured by any external, no, nor by any 
mental, applications to him : that a good con- 
science ® is true piety, and a spotless life, the 
only religion. 

Admit this exalted idea of divine worship ; 
yet^ where shall we find, among the sons of 
Adam, one such worshipper ? Who shall lay 
claim to that conscience, or this life ? Where 
is the man, that passes a single day, an hour 

^ The Stoics. 'Oo-ocp^j— /ut^wj Mi £t»f«<r0a*. See Ca- 
saub. ad Sat. 11. Persii. 
c Plato. Alcib. 11. 

^ The Epicureans of old and modern times, 
e «. iACoctum generoio pectus houesto. 

Persiv^. 



ahnoit^ without . doing that which he ought 
motto do^ or omitting scnfhewhat he ought to 
huve dofie^ And what multitudes are thei^ 
who covef themselves with infamy, and with 
crimen ? 

■ 

And what shall the trembling mind do, wh<^ 
it looks up, as at times it cannot help doings 
to that God, who is of purer eyes, than to be- 
hold iniquity ? 

R&pent, it will be said : that specie^ of piety 
is all-powerful with HeaVen ; it can efi&ce siii,' 
and restore tranquillity. 

Here, again, the general sense of mankind 
runs another way. For, if it be so clear, that 
repentance alone has this virtue, how came the 
idea of atonement and expiation into the 
world ? and whence the almost universal prac- 
tice of propitiatory sacrifices ? 

It is eagy, no dout>t, to ^rand this dispoii- 
tion of the human mind, as so many oAiygH, 
with the opprobrious name of iuperstition. 
Let us see, then, what the merits and claimt 
are, of Repentance itself. 

A man offends against God^ aiad tbe nenmt of 
his own mind. On reflexion (wJbal «aii W. ^ 



less?) he repents; and (if it please God) <i~ 
forgiven. But pa[6sion revives ; he ofiends again^ 
and repents again ; and so goes on^ through his. 
ivhok life, in a course of alternate transgression^ 
and repentance. And is this all the claim he. 
has to be received, at length, into the favour of 
Cfpd, that he never sinned, though he did it 
every day, but he was sorry for it ? 

^ . . . ■ »■ 

Yes, you will say, If my brother trespass 

against me seven times in a day^ and seven 

times in a day turn again and repent^ I am 

bound by the law of Christ himself to forgivq 

him ^ And will God be less placable, than his 

creature man is required' to be^? 

i r 
This rule of conduct is very fit to be observed 

by onie offender towards another : but is it past 

a doubt that it will, that it must take place 

between God and man ? we are bound to this 

repeated, this continual forgiveness of othersj^^ 

by a sense of our common infirmities, he has 

a government to support ; of what extent, over 

w^?i:t. worlds, and how connected with this, no 

njan may say; And what would become of 

government in this world, if every convict was 

to be pardoned on repentance ? 

. ' Luke xvU. 4. 
' g See this afgiun^nt urged by Mr. Locke, V. II. p. 574. 
fbii-Lond. 1759^ - 



Nor is it enough to reply, that human go- 
vernors cannot pronounce on the sincerity of 
such repentarice. If they could, they would 
certainly not regulate their proceedings by th^t 
consideration. The law has denounced a penal* 
ty on such a crime : And tlie public interest 
requires that the penalty, for example-sake, bet 
inflicted. 

Something, like this, may be true of G^Js 
moral government. No man can say, it is not. 
And therefore repentance, as plausible as its 
plea may appear, can never free the guilty mind 
from all apprehension. . ^ 

But another dreadful circumstance attends 
this matter. We often satisfy ourselves^ that 
we repent of a past crime : Yet we commit that 
^me again ; perhaps the very next hour. 
Can we call that repentance sincere ? Or, have 
we a right to conclude that God, who sees 
through all the prevarication and duplicity of 
our hearts, must accept such repentance, on 
our profession of it ? Let what virtue there will 
be in repentance, when seen , by the . unerring 
eye of God to be true and unfeigned, how shall 
man reckon on the efficacy of it,'' when he may 
so easily mistake, and cannot certainly know 
the real worth and character of what be calls 
repentance? 
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/HetQ then, whether we consider what the 
toorai attributes of the Deity^ apd \m righteous 
g^rernmfint^ may demand; or whether we 
r^rdthe Weakness and inefficacy of our best 
purpqses ; there is room enough for the terrors 
ti \rehgion to invade and possess the mind, ifn 
^te.of all that Reason can do to rq>eU, or 
dislodge them from it. 

:AltefaU;i in 0ontempl£|tioih;.pf tbjat iiEkftnite 
?^T^y^^hich surrounds the tlircna^ qf God, and 
^, the i(Q(^.wity incident to frail man^ I a^qa 
wU^g tp suppose (us it is our comiiinon inter^rt 
to do) that repentance^ at aU. tiH&e&^ and ho%Y 
oft soever renewed, is a ground, on which he 
nay^ raasoaably build iair hopes and «bearful 
expectations. To repent, is always the best 
Aing we can do : It is always^ a condnct right in 
itself; and, as such, is injbitled, we will ssr^, oq 
tihe principlee o£ natural) religion, to the divine 
aeceptaaee. 

Bijct wlhat does that acceftanice ixnport I 
7ni0remsBrd:ofet6nn^ll^e?^ AremUsimof aU 
frnmshonertb? or, only an abatement of' it' P 
Hene, a^in, fresh difficulties start np, and 
come to be considered^ 

II. Ui¥ier the aeetmii general head o£ thi& 
discourse; ia which it was proposed^ to itEcpwe, 
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What thatfitmur fi, wktck, when we have done 
our best to recommend <mrsel^s ta Gfod^ we 
kdvereasofi to expect at kis hands ? 

1 . If presmnptuous man coaW learn to esti- 
mat^e himself at kis trtie worthy be might 
perh^ i^ reason to conclude, that ht# highert 
moral merit carv pretend to no more, than 
to some^ abatement of present or fetnre punish'* 
.jn^fyt/ 

t^ him cakulate how oft, how knowingly, 
how willfully he hath offended ; and, on the 
otherhand, when he did his duty, how coldly, 
hmt remissly, how reluctantfy he did it ! with 
what a gust of passion he disobeyed ; andl 
with what indifference he repented : with hoff 
fcH a eonscnt of his mind, with what delifeera- 
tion, and against what conviction, he sinned ;^ 
aed then, again, with what hesitation, by what 
Agrees, ih* what ciarcmMt^nces, Bnd upon whst 
Hi^ves, he recovered himself from any bad 
baftit : In a Word, how full awd complete and 
eo»t£^o«s b-is vices have been ; and how faint 
smd partial and ineflfective, his best virtues: 
Let him, I say, calculate att this, and then tell 
utwliene-is the stock ol merit, oa the balance 
of the accowftt, that should enoo«rage him^ to 
do i^riere than hope that s^eme part of ttiep«mrfi- 
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ment^ he hath justly incurred, may by a raer: 
ciful judge, be struck off, in consideration of 
his virtues ? If such a man reqovered his 
health, when he left his intemperance ; or his 
credit in the worl4^ when he shook hands with 
his injustice ; or, if his penitence could avail 
so far as to shorten the term, or qualify the 
rigour, of his sufferings in some other state 
of beii^, would he not have reason to think 
he had all the recompense he deserved ? Could 
most men, at least, on a strict scrutiny of theii^ 
hearts and lives, carry their pretensions higher? 
But, 

2. But let us be indulgent to human wtue^ 
and suppose it pure and active enough to work 
eut all the guilt, which vice had contracted, 
could it do more than cancel the punishment 
due to vice, and should we be authorized to 
expect more than ajull remission of it ? Sup- 
pose, that after a long life, checquered with 
g(>od and bad actions, but in such sort as that 
the good equalled the bad, and perfectly atone^ 
for them (and which of us will say, that this 
is not a favourable supposition ?) ; suppose, I 
say, that after such a life, as this, the whole 
man were suffered to fall into a state of insen* 
sibility, that all his powers and faculties were, 
suspended, or the man himself utterly extin* 
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^aished^ could vte complaiki of this allotment^ 
or could reason pretend that it was not accord- 
ing to the rules of strict justice ? 

3 . Still I agree to make a further concessioa 
to the pride of Virtue. Let the moral qualities 
of some men he so excellent, and the tenour 
of their Jives so pure, aa^to entitle them to a 
positive reward from the great searcher of 
hearts and inspector of human actions : would 
not the daily blessings of this life be a suitaUe 
recompense for such desert ; would not healthy, 
and prosperity, and reputation, and peace of 
mind^ be an adequate return for their best sei^ 
vices r Or, if all this did not satisfy their 
claims, could they require more than such a 
portion of happiness in a future state, as should 
correspond to their meaits, and make them 
full amends for all the sacrifices they here 
made to Conscience and to Virtue ? And might 
not a small degree of such happiness, and fdrj 
a i»Hort term, be an equivalent for such sacri- 
fices ? Could they dream of living Jbr ever^ 
and of living happily for ever in faMven ; and 
call such a reward^ as this, a debt, a claint 
of right, which could not justly be withheld 
ftoiD them ? Could any man in his senses, 
pretend^ even to himself, that a Virt«e of sixty 
^ seventy . years, though ever so perfect, ever 



s^oon^t^nt^ desdtved imm<yrtal life in him Md 
glory? IiKiredibk: imposribte : the Inherit amd 
the recompense dre too widrfy disjoint, the 
disproportion between them is too vast, to give 
the least colour of reason to soefe expecta- 
tions. A Saint, or a Martyr, hm no claim of 
right to so immense a reward, i» tfanscendant 
a felicity. • 

TRti tme^ Christianity gives us these hopes^ 
whichp Reason forwardly assumes, and maken 
ker own ; forgetting at the same time, of un-» 
tbankfally slighting, the only grounds on which 
they aj8 founded. For, though eternal life bd 
promised to favoured man in the Gospel^ it ii 
there promised to him, not as a debt, but as ar 
Iree gift ; and that, not in consideration of bi^ 
good works, but of his faith in Jesus. 

See then, to what the hopes of nature, the cori- 
etusions of reason and philosophy, amount, on tbid 
interesting subject . We are i ti the hands of an 
all-wise and all-righteous God, and are undone 
#4thout hi# favour. Yet how that favour is to 
be obtained,' We know not ; or, if we do knciW, 
we are unable of ourselves to obtain it in th^ 
degree, we wish, and to the ends, for which 
we asjnre to it. Our best speculations on the 
means of propitiating Heaven, are mixed with 
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uncertainty; aud our best hopes dashed with 
miatf ost and suspicion. , For what man is so 
righteous as to have perfect confidence in hi$ 
good works ; or, so sanguine, as to think heavea 
the due reward of them ? And yet will any 
thing, short of this, content our impatient 
desires? Should our virtues merit no more 
than «ome abatement of firture misery, 8oju$tIy 
due to onr innumerable ill deserts, how sad a 
prospect have we before us ? or, if they do but 
free us from punishment, what man is so abject 
as not to shudder at the thought of extinction 
or insensibility ? or, lastly, if they supply some 
faint hope of future reward, what generous 
man but wishes more to himself, than a slight^ 
a precarious, and short-lived happiness; beyond 
which, as we have seen, he has no right to ex- 
tend his expectations ? 

If the Gentiles, who had only the light of 
Nature to conduct them, had no way to get 
quit of these doubts and fears, their condition 
was certainly unhappy, but would bespeak the 
mercy of God: their disadvantages and dis-, 
tresses would be allowed for, and considered 
by him. But for those, who have now the 
%ht of Heaven shining about them, and yet 
chuse to walk in the dim, disastrous twilight of 
their own reason, what must be their folly, as 
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well as misery ? I say, their misery. For thisi 
last is no secret to observing men, notwith- 
standing the airs of gaiety and satisfaction, they 
sometimes assume^ and indeed deserves the 
tenderest pity, though their perverse folly be 
apt to excite a different passion* 

But to conclude : It is enough to have shewn^ 
in justification of the sacred text, that they 
who walk in tlie light of their own fre, and 
in the sparks which they have kindled, have 
this recompense of their choice, allotted to 
them by the hand of God, and the nature of 
things. That they do and must lie down in 
sorrow. 

To you, who have determined more wisely 
to govern yourselves by faith, and not by Rea- 
son only; who rejoice to walk in the clear sun- 
shine of the blessed Gospel, and not in the 
malignant light of philosophical speculation,. 
To you, I say, the reward of your better con- 
duct, is, that ye know how to recommend 
yourselves to the favour of God ; and ye know 
what to expect from that favour : Ye understand 
;that, by faith and repentance, ye have peace 
of mind in this transitory life, an4 assured 
hopes of immortal unspeakable felicity, reserved 
for you in the heavens. 
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5 Cor. iv, 3. 

^ <wir Gospel be hid, it is hid to them that 

are lost. 

• 

1 HE text implies, that the evidence, with 
•which Christianity is attended, may foil of 
convincing the minds of some men. And in- 
deed from the time that the Sun of righteous- 
ness rose upon the earth, there have always 
been those, who could not, or would not, be 
lenlightened by Him. 

ft 

Now it might be a- question, whether fliis 
effect were owing to the nature of the evidence 
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itself, or to some obscurity in the manner of 
proposing it. This, I say, might have been a 
question, even among Christians themselves, 
if the Apostle had not determined it to our 
hands. He who w^is fully instructed in the 
truths of the Gospel, knew the evidence, with 
which they were accompanied, was enlightened 
by the same spirit that had inspired them, and 
had great experience in the different tempers 
and capacities of men, roundly asserts that 
Infidelity has no countenance, either from 
within or without, neither from .the sort or 
degree of evidence, by which the Christian 
Revelation is supported, nor from any myste- 
rious conveyance of it ; but that, universally,, 
the fault lies in those, who do not receive it. 
If the Gospel be hid, it is hid tQ them tJiat 
are lost : to those, who would not be convinced 
by any evidence whatsoever. 

What the evidences of Christianity, in fact, 
are, and bow abundantly sufficient for the 
conviction of all reasonable men, I shall nat 
now enquire. The subject is fitter for a vo- 
lume, than a discourse in this place. Let it 
be supposed, on St. Paul's authority, that 
those evidences are sufficient ; still ye may be 
curious to know, and it may tend to the 
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establishment of your feith to understand, how 
it has come to pasis, that so much Ught could 
be resisted* 

To* this question a pertinent answer has been 
given from the prejudices and passions, from 
the vices and corruptions of unbelievers; it 
being no new thing that men should love 
darkness rdtk&r than light, when their deeds 
are, and when they have resolved with them-^ 
selves they shall be, evil \ For, as our Lord 
himself argues in this case, Every one that 
doth evil, hateth the light, lest his deeds should 
be reproved: But he that doth the Truth, 
Cometh to the light, that his deeds may he mamr 
fested, that they are wrought in God **. 

But then it has beeil replied, that, though 
Vice may be many times the ground of infi>- 
deli^, and the condemnation of such men be 
just, yet that some, too, have disbelieved from 
no such motives ; that the Gospel has been re- 
jected by persons, who appear to have been 
men of large and liberal minds, as free, as 
others, from all perverse prejudices, and- as 
little subject to any gross vice or passion : Nay, 
that, in the class of unbelievers, there have 

« John iii. 19. b Ibid. 20, 2K 

you VII. H 
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beei iSate^^ who hate tiittingui'shed thefmselvet 
is OMiish.^bj 4he purity of their. Jivea^ as the 
brightness of their understandings. ; 

; : All , dbis «aay be trilte ; a«d yet- WX' SaVidur 
cifiiriii^,: \tkaiy hb^ ' ^ko heUeveth noti, is con- 
iiemntdf ulready* i and St. Paul in the texjfc, 
to th* ^a43»e purpose, that if the Gospel behid^ 
it «V kid tothemi .that are lost. There must 
needs, dien^ be soeve kteiit cause of this strange 
fcct; some secret depravity lurking in the mind 
iDf those, who .disbelieve tlie Gospel, though 
tappearaoces be thns fair and flattering. And, 
thoi^h Christian Charity be not forward to 
-ibmk -evU of his neighbour, yet in this case 
we have reason to i^uspect it : and what we sus- 
pect, we may perhaps find, in a vice so secret 
a»d insinuating, feat it creeps upon men un- 
au^ries' ; so congenial, as it were, to our de- 
praved nature, that hardly any man can be sure 
:of his being wholly free from it ; and so inge- 
nious in diisguising itsdf, as to pass upon others, 
nay upon the man possessed by it, for one of 
his best qualities. 

By these characters, ye will easily see I speak 
of self-love, or rather the vicious exertion of it 

« John iii. 18. 



ii(i wiint We'cail, PMDiEt A vice, which may w 
iaJtaMy dbstruct our pursuit of Truth, as any 
the most vulgar immorality; and the rather, 
because it is not easily suspected or acknow- 
ledged by us* ♦ ' 
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This vice then it ftmy • bey that hides the 
Go^pei Jrom #Acwe better sbrt 6f men, to wham, 
it is kid. They had need examine themselves 
Well, for it assumes, as I said, the most im- 
))osing forms. Who would look for it, in the 
cultivation^ the mind, and the love of Virtue? 
Yet in either of these, it may lie concealed : 
«ind an inquirer into the truth of the most ra- 
tional, and the purest of all religions, may be 
^judiced against it by a double Pride, by the 
rRiD£ Of n&ASON, and the pride of virtue. 

■ 

L !P^RST> Infidelity may proceed from the 
Pride of Reason. 

When it pleased God to bestow the faculty 
of Reason on his creature, Man, he intended 
that this substitute of himself should be the 
guide of life, end the handmaid of Religion. 
And that it might serve to these purposes, it 
was made sagacious enough, if honestly esy 
«rted, to lead him to some competent know- 
ledge of his Maker, and <>f his moral duty, and 

H 2 
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to judge of the pretensions of any further ligfct 
from Heaven, which might be graciously vouch* 
safed to him. 

Man, proud of this free Gift, was in haste to 
make trial of its strength ; and finding it could 
do something, too easily concluded it could do 
every thing- Yet its weakness soon appeared ; 
first, in man^s transgression, and consequent 
forfeiture of another free Gift, that of immor- 
tality ; and next, in the portentou3 errors he 
fell into, both in respect of virtuegpid religion. 
For God, who had graciously intended for 
him, in due time, another and safer guide, to 
prepare him for the reception of it, and to 
convince him, in the mean time, how much 
it was wanted, had suffered him to abuse this, 
to the worst purposes, of immorality, and 
idolatry : by both which the earth was gene- 
rally overspread for many ages, and even in the 
most enlightened times, notwithstanding his 
Reason might, and should have taught him 
better. 

But God's wisdom and goodness foresaw this 
abuse, and provided, from the first, for the cor- 
rection of it. He had signified his purpose 
from the moment of man's transgression, and 
afterwards by a gradual opening of his scheme. 
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m many successive revelations ; all terminating 
in that universal redemption of mankind by 
the sacrifice^ and through the Gospel^ of his 
Son. This last and greatest instance of.the^ 
divine love for man^ it might be expected, after 
so much experience of his own debility and 
folly, he would gladly and thankfully receive ; 
and, that he might be qualified to discern the 
hand of God from the practices of fallible and 
designing men, was one main end, as I said^ 
which God designed in lighting up the lamp 
pf Reason in him. 

But now this boasted Guide, though found 
to be poor and weak, grew proud and presump- 
tuous. It would not only judge of the ere- 
d€fntials of divine Revelation (which was its 
proper office, and without which faculty of 
judging there could be no security from the 
endless impostures of fanaticism and supersti- 
tion, but not content with this power) it would 
decide peremptorily on the nature and fitness 
of the Revelation itself : and would either ad- 
mit none, or such only, as it should perfectly 
eomprehend. , 

Here, then. Reason forgot its own use, and 
power : its use, which was to bring him to the 
acknowledgement of a divine Religion; and 



itfif power, v¥j?h 4id not enable hi» to ^ujige 

of tb0,;ij^ftaa!te.coui>sfil§.;;of Go4, .but ,tp;:try 

whether a»pf wch were j^j^lad; to him, .In fc 

Wind', Hq ftM»got thiit Jais utmQsti captivity. ft»-^ 

tfi$»ded no l^pther than, jusit to see whetker t^. 

proposed Rjevela^ioa' were »uch as: might'^ome 

fre^i God^ $s Oontradiotit^g no \ ol^r ^rtd cW- 

ta^n prin<$ipl^3 otf reasori, . imd wliethfT .tfeje: 

€)vi4^nce9 Y!i^i:ie such a^.profired.tMtSit jcMd sQ^.. ilf! 

itf^ontained nothing rep^tgnant to, right K^^sioni^, 

tj^t |s^ 1^ a prior light derived ironi the.&atfi^ 

source of Truth, it might come frfjaiSf^ten:;. 

if the attestationis of it were clear and con- 

"^ineitlg, it must proceed fcom tha* quafi^erH^To 

tiy itifr criedibihty and authority, wag;, thesis 

within* the province of. Beasqn : to dlbter^^itto 

of it» absolute necessity. ^nd-^tnesA, and tO» 

ej^plore the deptb and height of those eounsek, 

OB. which it is framed^ wasiaibo^e its.reack anxS 

comprehension, = \ ' 

Yet Reason assumed fa> herself^ t«e gene-. 
TBtWy, t^his latter office; anjd this I call, the 
PRIDE of Reason. Hence all its wanderings 
and miscarriages; from this perverse applica-* 
tion of its powers arose all the heresies that have 
distracted the Christian Church, and all the in- 
fklel systems that have been invented to over-* 
throw it. In both cases, men would be wis^ 
above, or against^ what was written^ 
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Of the Heresies, I baY^ UQthiug tp e/a^v ^1 ^^9 
time. They ap|>e^r at, lajrge ii;i^the ecclesias^c^L 
liistoriaa. Of the dreams Qfwfidelity^ as ^isi^g 
from die fumes of pride, so much i^ to he siaicL 
as my present subject requires of me, but this 
in as lewiwords as possible. 

>.-'.. . .• • • 

Ths pride of Reason has thep prooounced 
(as it operated at difiere]:it times,, and on dif- 
ferwt temper^), that Rei^lation is juanecessaryji 
becaus? Res^on iQQuld ^ and discover by ita 
own light all^lftt was needful to our direction 
and happii;]^ss— that, if it, were waited >by us,, 
it was impossible to be. giv^n consistently with 
the laws of nature and experienqe -^^^ that ^ t^. 
that pret0nd?d scheip^ pf Revelation, called 
tile .Gospel,; its morality indeed was ;pure 
enough^ but that it qarri^ np oth^r internal 
marl^ pf rts divinity : that its doctripes were. 
8uch as^ Reason would not expect, and, XV^ many, 
cases could not understand : that it talked of 
divine things in a manner that yf^^ strange and 
extraordinary ; pC.p purpose to redeem np^nkipd 
which, if it were needful, at all, might have 
been efieetedby n^ore rationaland less operpsei 
methods ; and to sa,ve and i^n^tify them by: 
such means as itemed fanciful and delusive^ 
tliat the divme nature was spoken of in liigh 
xnysteriouaL terms^ which puzzle and confound 
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our Metaphysics ; and that the offices^ in which 
the Godhead was employed, are either degrad- 
ing, or such as imply an immoderate and in- 
conceivable condescension* 

And what then, say others, is the basis on 
which this incredible Revelation rests ? Why 
on JMRracksy which we caknot admit, as being 
violations or suspensions of those laws, by 
which we know the Supreme Being governs 
the world ; and on Prophecies^ whkh may 
have been ' feigned, as many lia?e been, or 
which imply such a prescience in the Deity of 
free contingent events, as is perhaps impossible. 
If the Gospel then is to be admitted as a truly 
divine Revelation, convince us, that its ^ter-r 
nal proofs are above all doubt and suspicion ; 
and that all its internal characters are ^uch as 
he open to the perfect scrutiny, and entire in-* 
vestigation of our faculties, 

Thus does the Pride of Reason vaunt itself, 
against Reason. For, if tq any or all of these 
objections (on which so many infidel systems 
hang) we should only say, that they are no- 
iking to the purpose, what could the objectors 
reply to us? If pressed closely, they could 
only take refuge in this principle, that no 
Religion chn he divine^ all the reasons of 
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tvkich are not fully known to us; a principle, 
for which they have surely no warrant from 
tight Reason* How do they knew what is 
necessary, or fit, or right, with regard to thi^ 
divine dispensations, I mean (which is the case 
here) when they only silence, not contradict 
our Reason ? Every thing may be fit and rights 
and might appear to be so, if the whole 
scheme of Providence were fully unveiled to 
us. It must be fit and right, whetl^er we see 
it or no, if the Religion in question be credibly 
attested : And the credibility will depend not 
on our fancies or expectations of I know not 
what irresistible evidence (which it might be 
best and wisest not to give) but on the red 
moment of the arguments^ on whjch it is 
^tablishedf 

So that the la^st efibrt of Infidelity is only an 
appeal to the ignorance of mankind ; whidi 
proves nothing but the necessity of a long- 
&rgotten virtue. Modesty, in pur researchei 
^nto Religion. 

We see then how the Pride of Reason has 
betrayed presumptuous men into a disbelief of 
Revelation, and how true it is that, if the Gospel 
be Md^ it U hid to them that are lost^ as well 
|?y pds QieaQS, 9s by any other. 
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U. But, secondly, there is a pride of virtue, 
as well ias of Reason : and by this Pride, too, 
(such is the infirmity of our common nature) 
the Gospel may be hid front lis. 

On '■ whatever foundation a man chuses to 
biiild his moral system, he easily convinces 
himself of the worth and excellence of moraf 
action. The reasonableness, the utility, and 
th^ beauty of Virtue are so conspicuous, that 
exren the vicious look up to her with respect, 
attd the virtuous easily grow enamouted of her. 
Thus it came to be among the extravagances 
of the Stoics, its best friends in the pagan 
world, that virtue was not only the perfection 
of man's nature, but that it raised him in some 
sense, above the Divine ^, And to make their 
arrogant system all of a piece, they further 
maintained that this super-celestial virtue, in 
which they gloried, was their own proper ac- 
quisition ; that they derived it wholly from 
themselves, and that God did not, and could 
not give it *. 

* Ferte fortiter : hoc est, quo t)eum antecedatis : Ille 
extra patientiam malorum est, vos supra patientiam. Sen; 
de Prav. c. vi. 

^ Ck. Nat, Dear, iii. 36. 
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This^ you ynM say, was stoical pride; but 
it k^ ' too caminohly^ ako, the pride of viitoey 
of whatever denominatkm. Penetrated with a 
lively sense of its use and .excellence, :vkrtuouS' 
men^ especially of a certain temperament/tafce 
fire from their own heated idea^ and flame 
oivt into a kind of moral. fitnaticisn), Tli>er|r 
consider virtue^ as the supreme and only goo<t» 
aflbsolute in itself, and independant of any other* 
They exalt and deify themselyes .in their own 
imaginations ; and, though their language may 
be more decent^ the sense of their hearts is 
truly stoical. 

See, now, whether virtue, under this in- 
toxication, be in a condition to benefit by the 
sober truths of the Gospel. It presents to^ uff 
a frightful picture of the moral world ; much 
is said concerning the weakness and inefficacy 
of moral virtue. This representation, of itself^ 
is disgusting. But one great design of the 
Gospel was to reform this state of things : An<J 
thus fer is well : But by what means would it 
reform it ? Why, among others, by Faith and 
Hope. Yet, in Faith, the proud moralist 
sees no virtue, at all; and Hope, in his ideas> 
d^rades and servilizes his adored virtue. The 
Gospel proposes to save us by the sacrifice of 
Christ : l^ut He acknowledges no need of any 
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slacfifioe; relies^ with confidence^ on his own 
iperits; and disdains the notion of an inter- 
cessor. He holds^ that nothing more could 
be intended by a Revelation, if such were 
given, than the promotion of our virtue ; and 
that we want not its aid, for that purpose; 
thttt we read bur duty in the sense of our own 
minds ; which Reason enforces in as high terms^ 
s^ the Gospel, in a more engaging way, and 
on principles more sublime and generous. 

Above all, the Grospel speaks much of the 
succours of Grace, as necessary to infuse and 
to confirm our virtue ; a language, which the 
Pride of virtue will not understand: And of a 
Heaven, and a Hell ; by which if any thing 
more be meant than the proper natural efiects 
of virtue and vice itself, the idea is rejected, ^.% 
superfluous and even childish. 

To such an extreme of folly, and even im» 
piety, may the Pride of virtue carry us ; and 
so fatally may the Gospel be hid from those, 
whom this last infirmity of human nature 
blinds by its specious illusions ! And that this 
is no ideal picture, but one taken from the 
life, will appear to those who know any thing 
of human nature; and of the perverse preju- 
(Jip^s, by which some ingenious, and other-» 
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wise virtuous men, have suffered themselves to 
be misled in their religious inquiries '• 

Enough has been said to shew the issue of 
intellectual and moral Pride: And how it 
comes to pass that men lose themselves, who 
reason, on Religion, without modesty, or would 
be virtuous without Religion. 

The application is short, but striking. It is^ 
Tliat men should examine themselves well, 
before they presume to think slightly of the 
Gospel. They may learn to suspect the power 
and influence of their grosser passions, when 
they see that even these refined ones may 
corrupt their judgement, and betray them into 
Infidelity. 

The Apostle says expressly, that if the Gos^ 
pel be hid, it is hid to them that are lost : and 
who, that rejects the Gospel, but must tremble 
for himself, when his reason, nay his virtue, 
may be the instrument of his ruin ? 

^ Lord Shaftesbury, and others. 
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1 Peter iii. 15. 

—-Be ready always to ghe an anstoerto every 
man that asheth You a reason of the hope^ 
that is in You, with meekness and Jear. 

X HESE words have been often and justly- 
quoted to prove the ratiorial genhls of our 
religion : but they have sometimes been 
quoted to prove much more^ " The obligation^ 
that Christians are under, to justify tlieir 
religion, in the way of argument^ against all 
opposers, and to satisfy all the difficulties 
and objections, that can be brought against 
it.'* A magnificent pretension! but surely 
without authority from the text, as I shall 
briefly shew, by enquiring. 
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1. Who the persons are, to whom this 
directibn is given: 

2. What that hope is, wJdch is in them, 
and concerning which they are supposed 
to be interrogated : And therefore 

3* Lastly, what the proper answer^ or apo- 
logy must be, of those persons, when re- 
quired to give a reason of sttch hope. 

The resolution of these questions will afford 
us a clear insight into the meaning of the text: 
and then we shall be enabled to make some 
pertinent and useful reflexions upon it. 

1. St. Peter addresses himself to the elect 
strangers scattered throughout Pojitus, Go- 
iatia, Cappadocia, Asia, and Bythinia — i. e. 
most probably, to Jewish Christiansj dispersed 
through these countries, in which they were 
properly strangers \ though, in some sense, 
all good men are strangers xmd sojourners on 
«arth, and therefore the use of this term may 
not necessarily exclude such Heathen converts 
to the faith, as lived in those quarters. But 
whatever be the precise meaning of the term, 
it is clear, that all persons of this general 
denomination, or all the stranger Christians, 
residing ia the places, here mentioned, are^ 
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without difitinetion^ concerned in this cath6litf 
epistle. There is not a word that implies any 
difference of age, or sex, or education, or 
rank : not the least regard is had to the office 
of some, or the qualifications of others: all 
indiscriminately, of the class specified, who 
had knowledge and understanding enough to 
profess themselves Christians, are the obj^ts^ 
of the Apdstle^s address: and of these, uni- 
Tersally, is the requisition made; that they be 
ready always to' give an answer to every man, 
^ that asketh a reason of the hope that is in 

them. But What then 

• 

2. Is that Hope, of which all such person^ 
were expected and required to render a reason? 
Plainly the general hope of Christians, the 
hope of eternal life, the hope of a resurrection 
from the dead, the blessed hope, in short, of 
salvation through Jesus Christ. 

The context shews, that it was this hope, 
and this only, of which they were to give an 
account. For, in the preceding verse, the 
Apostle had been speaking of the trials which 
they should undergo for the sake of their reli- 
gion. Possibly, they were, then, in a state of 
persecution ; or, it was foreseen that they soon 
would be ill that state. But and if ye suffer , 
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tff^s he, for righteousness ,sa1^, happy are ye. 
tVhy? biBcauie they knew the hi^ ofithmt 
Callings and the ample rejcompeUse that iyb|il4' 
be tnade them in a future lifer for all suohr sufi* 
feiing9» Therefwe^ ^e advises th^t they should 
alwi^s have , this phrecious ; hfiipe present , t0 
th^^n^ ' and, iivell ' established in iStkeit minds » 
nay^ Und duit> for their : own betteif : Su]^tt itt 
the flSidst of their sufl&ring^y tod for the vin«i 
dicatioti of themselves to others^ theiif'perse* 
ciitors^' perhap6> who mi^t ask on whafc 
founds they exposed tl^ emselves to Mch tor^ 
madits> they should have in readitiess an ^m^ 
swer, or Bpology for their own conduct, Setting 
forth the reason they had to confide, in that 
hope; from which reason it would appear that 
they acted^ as became pru(|en^ . men^ and not 
as blind^ frantic enthusiasts* . ^ 

• • • • 

• ■ * . .. t . ■ . • / I r 

'It being now se^, to whom the tjsit is 
dihectedi and wjiat die. Ao^^ undef ooor 
j^fation, is^ we have no' difficult in 
fMaAwering -; •'..• r.-'.. 

fain •.'• :; •' :•■:' •,;■:. 

iU Si: The tot question, ^ Wliat the • pk*6p^ 
^answer might, or rather must be; b£ sudt 
"persons, when required to give a reason of 
i^^such hope?" 

vou VII. 1 



Ibrimwdf 4b di# ^h^iMiir, • m' like' dt-oiXklfP' 
imn wh&im ht ^tk ^r'dtMeiii wheP^ he 'katk 
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that was in them, and le^ io ali iapacraes. 
It was, also, a sufficient reason, if it was any 
« m, thfeit % it th^' fertft landed be' trtie; 
att^ tteifeiPt if<«ilB io,-Aey'dight«ppejA«0<hte 
testittiM^ dr thoi&e, M4i^ kad s^n «h^ Ii^lMl 
and conversed with him, after his reslai^dtrdfi^ 
nay, whom themselves had seen confirming 
^t testintorifjr ty signs aii$d coo^iiblr^, "fl&ne ill 
the fiatne «f Jwus^ 

■• • - 1^ . * • 

» Acts xvii. 31. 



We fe^ then, wbitt 19 th^^.^i}^ %xkd full 
mtimiiig pf ^the teict The Apostle exhortt 
those, to whom he writeis, all of tbem> the 
waplttiy as well a9 more ijiibrfipied^ to hmt in 
tnind the end of their religion, JtVEHt^ASTiKq 
hiTt ; and the grounds, on which they expected 
it, the WORD of their divine master, confirmed 
to then^ hy them that heared him\ and by his 
tjmu^ from the dead. 

(^ .'■■ . - 

And plow we are at liberty to make some |fe^ 
fliexioBs on the text, which may be usefid and 
tQstructiVe to us« 

A^d^ fir^t, t observe^ w mmi others h^ve 
dime, that Chr^tians lae allowed aad a:icpu- 
t$^ffA Jto reason on the au^ct of their religion, 
Mid to build their &ith on conviction. For t;he 
AiKMitik^s ;advice is, not tp decline the w^ of 
i^rgnmeo^ but to ijise mdk ^rgum^ts aA are 
SQgent and satirfictory. Avid in this; fire? ex^ 
ei^ae pf the vnderstaading, which is p^- 
iHfikted) or rather enjoined to aU,€hrjistiaa3, 
^ fttAttly gemius of ow religion is seen, find 
\fM la distinguished from that of every blind 
and servile superstition. But then, 

t2 
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' S&iojid\f, I obsenre^ that this work of rea^oik 
IS enjoined^ only, with regard to the hape\that 
is in uSj that is, to the end a»d scope of 
Christianity, and to the aothority on whic^ it 
rests ; in other words, with regard to the 
EVIDENCES of this Religion. - 

It is true, these evidences are a different 
thing to difierent persons, according to theif 
respective situations. To the primitive^ 
Christians, such as those to whom the ex- 
hbrtati'on of Ae text is addressed, it was 
evidence sufficient, "That they had the'grfekt 
" facts of the Gospel, especially that decisive 
fact^ the resurrection of Chri8t> repc»fted to 
them by -persons, who had befen eye-wit^ 
nesses of those extraordinary transactions, 
^* or, who had heared them, at least, 'Jmnn 
" eye-witn€S8es> and were endowed, biisides, 
"with the power of working minLcles in'dipn* 
*^ finnation of thefr testimony.** For in tbp^ 
days, • it is to be observed, they, who were 
commissioned to plant the Gospel* in the 
worlds toent forthy and preached evtry wherif, 
the Lord working with theniy and coTi/irmift]^ 
the word with signs following^. 

^ Mark xn, «0. 
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This state of things continued through 
\diat is called the Apostolic Age^ and perhaj^s 
longer, during which time it was easy for the 
plainest Christian to give such an answer to 
theise who required a reason of ihe hope that 
was in him, as was perfectly satisfactory. Bu^ 
when the Gospels were admitted by the faith- 
ful, as authentic accounts of their Master- s his«- 
tory and ^doctrine, and when the Apostles had 
fiirtlier drawn out and explained the principles 
and proofs of Christianity in their several 
writings, that is, when the Canon of the New 
Testament was completed, and generally re- 
ceived (all which was done within the first 
century from the Christian aera). Then • the 
i^ipeal lay to these scriptures, and the ground 
of a Christianas persuasion was, the authorily 
of the inspired writers. And now, if believers 
were asked the reason of the hope that was in 
them, the answer was, ^'That so it was writtea 
^^ in books, which were in all hands, and [al- 
*^ lowed by all to contain nothing but infallible 
^^ truth,'' Nor could the force of this answer 
be disputed^ when the memory of certain 
facts was recent, when the places where, 
and the persons to whom, or for whose use 
the sacred books were written, could be 
pointed out, and when the writers of them 
W^re known, by the miraple^ wrought by 
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th^m^ to have been under the direotich bt the 
Holy Ghost 



/ 



Oti th6 emiVictibn, which this apology m^ 
rifed with it, the world became Christian. Btit 
in process 6f timfe, and after a cour*e df tn^tif 
ages, it might be d6abted whethtet' those h6(M 
had been transmitted pure and lincorropted. 
And under these circumstances tht answer, 
being somewhat enlai^d, stands thus : "That 
^* the hope of a Christian ii founded on tht 
** authority of the sabred canon, composed by 
^ inspired men, as was universally allowed ' m 
^ the first ages of Christianity, and not mate^ 
^ rially alltered, as we hate reason to believe, 
** to thii day.** 

The answer given in these three periods, is, 
you See, very general, because the question Is, 
on what grounds of reason a plain man could 
justify his profession of Christianity : and the 
answer, in each case. Is a proper one, and of 
real weight. But the answer of knowing and 
skilful men is more particular, may indeed b^ 
infinitely varied and extended according to th? 
abilities of the answerer ; and, ftt)m such mi- 
nute, and laboured apologies much additional 
light and conviction hath been derived. Still 
you see the subject of inquiry, is, the 
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4)v^ in (iifiSiirmt agf >, «n4 hi thet vi^ itf j^ 
fcpent pemws in t^ same ^ge. . AUi ,U^at )|i)>« 

gioundDWQf affirm/ th% ti'^^.^i^d ^ivimi^f.of 

imptmi vfon M»^ is to nati^ tM qui^stioih 
Tfaeiir dmoiuty, ttod ^Ur l^vr^ i»h<wl4 iMOft,, nt 
liMl Meda iiQt^ be ^t^nd^ b^wd tluw 
ImHKfa, But . 
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Tbifdljr, whAt if inquisitife mwi ihould 99 
ftvtbar^ and^ when ikey have sefe forth the 
endences of Christianity to their own aatisiM:^ 
tibn^ and that of others^ should paocced to 
give us a rationale of its doetrtntsc Would not 
their, pains be useful^ as tending very much to 
promote the honour of our diTuie rriigiee^ } 



' Perhaps, they might, if soh^fy employed, 
and if inquirers would set out with a resohitmt 
of stopping in their curious researches, ^en 
they had no ideas, or no clear or distinct 
ones, - 

But, even with this restriction, two thingis 
are, further, to be obsenred. Onb is, that no 
Christian is bound to make ^s soltdtous in* 
quiry into the doctriiml, no> nor into tht moral 
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|)art of the Gospel. It is enough that his faith 
««bd Kfe be regulated by its doctrines and pre* 
ci^tsi^ whether be do^ or do not, see tbe 
grounds in ri^ason; on whiph they stand. Nay^ 
possibly his conduct is then most acoeptabiei 
i^en he'lo6ks no fiifther than to the autfaori^ 
of the Gospel ; agreeably to that welV-knqwn 
diieision of our Lord himf^-^r' blessed, is he, 
ftho fmth not seen, and yet hath believed t 
not, that he expects any man to believe or to 
obey him, without reason: but he* most ap« 
proves the ingenuous tuni of that man^simihd, 
who admits his divine misaion, on a su^ient 
indeed, but not the highest, degree of evir 
denoe; and miich. more, therefore, who yields 
obedience . to his laws, acknowledged on such 
evidence to be divine, without inquiring fur- 
ther into the reasons of them. Indeed, to what 
purpose do I scrupulously ask a reason of that, 
which I already know to be just and fit, be* 
cause reasonably admitted tp proceed from di? 
vine authority ? 

The OTHER observation I would make, is. 
That, if after the most diligent inquiry, we 
should not, yet, be able to penetrate the 
reasons of many things, or to give ourselves 
entire satisfaction about them, this unaccept- 
Jtble experience should npt in th^ Iq^t ^fiee^ 
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t>air bdief and esteem of the Gospel. For aU 
that follows from such disappointed ourioiitj 
is only this^ That we are weak and blind ; and 
^ot that the things themselves are either iiEilse 
or unreasonable. Our duty, therefore, is to 
.confide ia.the revealed word; not questioning 
its auth^rity^.or torturing its language; tmt 
^accepting with thankfulness, what we do lai* 
deifstandf aad with reverepce^ wh^t w^ ^9 

1 

t 4 . , * 

' When these two conditions are invioldbly 
observed, the way of minute inquiry into th» 
dootrines of Christianity, so far forth as tUey 
are the objects of inquiry, at all, may be use*^ 
fully and commendably employed. For then 
l^Mfi but men of leisure and ability will think 
themselves concerned in making sueh inquiry f 
and even these, if tbey should not obtain all 
the 'satisfaction they propose to themselves, 
5¥ill neither attempt to disturb the faith of 
others, nor suf&r their own faith to be dis- 
•turbed by their curious speculations. Still: 
when learned men are taken up in those pro^ 
found inquiries, and s^eem most confident that 
iiiey have penetrated far into the reasons of 
many things which are kept secret from others, 
4tfaey should especially remember (and that is 
the Fourth, and last observatio]:^ J shall m^k^ 
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m die text), to present their ansiioer or apologf 
to* nankiiid, toith meekness andfear^ 

1. With MEEKNIESS, or a soft and gentle 
f pint, breathing in words, neither passionate, 
iH>r assuming; that so they may gain aa many; 
and exasperate as few, as they csm. Thia was 
a caution more than commonly necsessary to 
the first apologists for Christiamty, who had 
to plead its cause at the tribunal of Kings, at 
that time, their enemies and persecutors. But 
the rule is alwa3r8 a good one to be observed by 
the advocates of the Gospel, who never serve 
it better, than when its prime virtue, CHAamr^ 
corrects, or rather conseerates^ their zeal. 

2. The reason of the hope, that is in them^ 
should, also, be given with fear : that is, not 
only with ^, fedr of giving needless offence to 
those, to whom they address their apology, 
but diiefly with a reverential awe of that 
transcendantly great Being, whose ways they 
desire to contemplate, and some part of whose 
councils it is their ambition to unfold. For, 
when we speak of God, farther than we are 
authorized by himself to speak, we are in con-? 
stant danger of ascribing to him our own 
weaknesses, and of degrading his inefiable 
wisdom, ^hen we think to exalt it most. 
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Such reason there is, even when we apolo- 
gize for the truth of God, to do it tuith meek^ 
ness and fear. 



To conclude : Religious inquiries, when thui 
condif^te^ \(^^ />nly then) tie comitiendabib 
and useful. They exercise our best faculties 
on the noblest subjects: They may be the 
means of bringing some to the kingdom of 
God, and they can alienate none from it. Or, 
whatever the merit and the success of these 
inquiries may be, the authors of them will 
have the satisfaction of knowing, that they 
have inquired in a right manner; and, that; 
how little soever their undekstanmngs have 
profited the Almighty^, they have honoured 
Him with the noblest sacrifice, which a mortal 
can offer to his Miker, that of an humbli^ 4NJI 

jSUBMISSIVE SPIRIT, 

^ Job xxii. % 
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John vii. 46 ^ 
^ Never man spake like this man. 

J.F by speaking, be here meant what is called 
^ne speaking, or a discourse artificially composed 
according to the rules of human eloquence, the 
subject is unworthy of this place, and the 
praise^ infinitely disproportioned to the divine 
character of Jesus. A pagan philosopher^ nay, 
and a Christian preacher, might haply so far 
forget himself, as to afiect the credit oi fine 
speaking ; or, his followers might think t(> 



hcnduf him by applauding this talent * : But 
the Son of God spake with other viewsy and' 
K nbbli^r purposes ; and his inspired histwiaiitf^ 
would not have condescended to make tile 
panegyric of their Master^ from so trivial a 
^stincticm. 

Let us dee^ then^ to what the encomium Of 
the text amounts ; and what those ciRC^lif^ 

• • • » , 

stAi>IC£s are, in the discourses of Jesus, which 
give real weight 'and dignity to the obs6i^ft^ 
tion— ^Aaf never man spake like this math ' 

' This will be an inquiry of use, 4md nol of 
tiiibsity only ; we shall find, in the duurse "^ 
It, rv»y much to confirm our faith, as \<^U bM 
td €ixcite our admir&tion. 

^L^The first particular, that strikes an ict- 
tb^trre mind in considering the dis^ours6s cJ 
Jesus^ it the mAtfer of them ; the mfost im- 
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^ Hedice th^ n^eof Tlie^briuBtus/or^^^ divU^speak^, 
gken. teethe fi^buiite schdar* aiid suconsor^of Anat^Hcf; 
AiidJI^V^'th^ 8tf»;i€ii tol^ Qt.'PlaLto, Vfhcm ekquenot 
QuintUum so much ^suimired^ that he thought it more than 
fauman— -C7i^ mihi, non hominis ingento, sed quodam DHt 
phico videaiur orhthlo intiinctus, Qvtintil. I. x. c/ 1.-^ 
fiUiioe; too, the name 'of ChryMtom, given to the &m«(li 
fewk Firther. . - 



fotUnty and^ at the flame tijaKe^ the iap9i 
extraordinafy ; of the utaM>st ; aonse^u^oee tci 
macikuidy aii4 tlie moet remote fr<m lUl^if^ 

ft 



<•/ . 



But^ by the discourses of Jesus^ so 4wUiSe<|^ 
1 mean chiefly those, Which are tWly his own> 
and properly (^i§tim / such as acqiiiaint u» 
with the dignHy 'Cff jki$ person, a»d nature of 
bb offioe; with the purpose of hif miwpiai# 
aod the manner in 'Vf^hieh ti^t purpose w^ to 
bee£Eected» 

His mortal diicoiirseet^ ihou^ they l>e dtidn<f 
too^ yiet» being ioleoded^ for the mmt part, to 
delii^ar the r^i<^n f)f natiiiie^ or the t»Iig|KMi oi 
Moses, in all its purity/ mny he thought to 
contain nothing more than what human reason 
had, or iiaigbt have dineoyered, or what the 
Law ai 'God, at ksnt, had already reyfidMb 
Yet it iQiay deserve to be fiieotio9ied>aa as aiw 
gument of his superiority to all other moral 
instrm^rs, that Hm ovut ha$ di^livenad a 
doetfine of Itfe and mannen^ &ee from aU 
ittixtere of error, and carried in some instancei 
to a degree pf perfection whidi> I d6 hot say 
Reason, hut, sxo Doctor of ifeason ever pre-* 
fierihed .; 9ii4 Jbhat he penetrated further into the 
true meaning of the Jewish Law, than any of 
its expositors had ever done.< 



fitxt^ lul fiiid^ I confine myself to hja jm^ 
c«&ir dastrUtei, such as coottitujiie tlie suIh 
jrtaiice of i thai; retigico), which: we fMroperly egll 
ChiiBtaiL 

• 

And here^ the weight of his doctrine must 
he dfek hy dioee pearsons who reflect that^ 
codpsiog into a world oTerran with vioe and 
mimry, Im ^wdmmsd pardon aad p^acp in 
this life^ and everlasting happiness an4 giorjT 
in the life to come, to all who with penitent 
hearts and true faith tamed to himsL'^ ^^ti^at 
DodBT, Phi)Dso|iher, or LegislaHior t»^,sgmke 
u Ms spake, oa these important ; articles i 
yV^bMtiM NatuM tafu^t the iientile w€»4d} 
Some fine lessons of morality, indeed^ which 
m^ dbeet their Mvet for the Aktmrti but 
Wraathsft ooald set iSMst minds at. ease from 
piist ^It^ none that <ould free their OMti 
mettoes fMm instinotife terror, ni«idi leas 
cimld(»reet their hopes' to any asstued pvospeot^ 
df ittMCMStaUty. What iiad Moses taiigbt t^ 
Sewn^sA ^i^rnie^religion, it is true, dboit ^ach 
as left^em %Kider the burthen of a ]DBdnfel and 
i^jppftsAve nt\x^^ in Whieh die n^lect lof >aBy 
one '^iteept, "or the irreguliir perfonmmee.of 
any, might shake their security ; and of which, 
when punctually observed, the re^vvAniiiwas 
only sonie present ease or convenisnaeio thi^ 
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wocld. What was there in either instittrtlbif^ 
that could deliver men frbm all doubt and un^^ 
oertaitity: about their futorecondkibn, or that 
could disarm and appease the universal gliilljbf 
mankind } 






Let this then admonish us of ilirhat^i ftdm itd[ 
familiarity, we are, now^ so prone to ,foigety 
the importance^ which characterized the dbof 
trine of Jesus^ 

■ • • -• . 

The extraordinary nature of it. equally ap-^ 
pears ; but will further and.chiefly.be seen, if 
we attend to the means, by which this .su|>teme 
blessing is said to be -conveyed^ and efiected» \^ 

n 

That a .cKvine person, divine in the htghestt 
sense of the word, should descend from heaven 
and take our nature upon him ; the . Heir of 
all things ^ should be content to appear in the 
form of a servant ^ ; and, having life in. hin^ 
self^, should chuse to sufier death j that, by 
this astohishii^ humiliation, he should propose 
to effect an end,, equally astonishing. The sal-* 
nation of a ruined /World ; that, being without 
sin . himself, . he should offer himself a sacrL- 

^^Heb.ia. ep|iaii.r 
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fice for sin ; that in virtue of his all-atoning 
deaths he should undertake to aboKsh death, 
and open the gates^ of eternal life to the whole 
race of mortal man; that, in this way, he 
should assume to be our IVisdom and Rigbte- 
pusne^s, our Sanctification and Redemption^ i 
These are the great things of which Christ 
$pake; these the amazing topics with which he 
filled his discourses. And must we iK)t con** 
dude^ that he spake an never man spake 9 I 
do not, at present, ui^ the accomplishment 
of all these wonders. That is a distinct con- 
sideration. But it must be allowed, that he 
^Mike in this tone, and to this effect. And did 
e^er any man before him utter such things ? 
IKd it ever enter into the heart of man to con- 
ceive such things ? which surely are enough 
to arrest oar attention ; to turn our thoughts oh 
the evidence, with which they are accompanied; 
and, till we admit the force of that evidence, 
to convince us, at least, that such a speaker 
as this, is eminently distinguished from all 
other iqpeak^s, that ever addressed themselves 
to maskind. He discovered, on other occa- 
-sions, no defect of mind, or temper 4 nothing, 
that should lead us to suspect him of weakness, 
or enthusiasm.; And when such a person so 

* I Cor. i. 30. 

VOL. VII, K 
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speaks, the sublime and extraordinary naturtr 
of. his doctrine is no small presumption ©f its 
Jtruth. 

II. Another circumstance that distinguishes 
the discourses of Jesus, is the authority, with 
^hich they were delivered. The people them- 
selves remarked this circumstance, and were 
^astonished at it ; for he tcuight them, says the 
sacred historian, as one tvJio had authority, 
and not as the Scribes ^. 

Interpreters differ in explalnmg what this 
authority was ; but it consisted, very clearly> 
in these three things. 1. He taught mankind 
without any degree of deubt and besitatioii, 
with the air of one who knew the truth of what 
he . said, and was perfectly assured of all he 
spake. Verily, verily, I say to thee, we 
speak that we do know, and testify that we 
have seen ?. 2. He taught his great lessons of 
morality and religion, not as derived from the 
information of others, or from the dictates of 
his own reason, but as immediately conveyed 
to him from the source of light and truth, 
from God himself. tVhatsoever I speak, even 

V 

^ JVIaik i. 22, t John iii. IK 



tti tJie Pather said to wte, Jo / speak \ S • Lastly, 
He delivered his doctrine on very many oc- 
casions, as the prdper authoi* of it^ as one whb 
had a right to pfopose the terms of Salvatidn^ 
in his own name. I say unto Thu — i^ the 
formulary, with which he prefaces his mo- 
mentous instructions. He that heliedisth on 
the Son, hath everlasting life^ and I mil t^aisk 
him up at the last day ^ Be thou faithful 
Unto death, and I will give thee a crown of 
lifeK Nay, he goes so for as to assert ex- 
pressly, that he hath life in himself, tven as 
the Father hath life in himself^. And though 
he says, at the same time, that he had thi^ 
privilege given him by the Father, and though 
he declares,, elsewhere, that as the Father had 
taught him, so he spake ^; yet there is no 
contradiction in these affirmations ; fbr he tells 
us expressly — All things that the Father 
hath, are mine ^ ; And I and the Father are 
hneK 

Thesd three circumstances, taken together, 
constitute the proper authority of Chrisf s doc^ 

^ Jobn idi. 50. ■ iohsk vi. 40. 

' k Rev, ii. 10. 1 Jobn v. S6. 

» John viiL 88. a John xvi. 15. . 

^ JohA X. SO. 
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trin€u It was t)ie authority of one, who spake 
from conviction ; who spake by the ^ckj 
^appointment of God the Father^ who even 
spsdce, l^ virtue of his own essential rights 
from him^f^ and in his own name. 

V 

Compare^ now, this authoritative way of 
speaking, with that of the Jewish Scribes ; who 
esq^kined their Law,, as they could^ by the 
precarious, traditions of th^r fore&thers, a^d 
th.e uncertain glosses of . their celebrated Doc*- 
tors : Cofxipare it with that of the Gentile 
Philosophers ; who quibbled^ by the help of 9 
little logick or metaphysicks, on the nature of 
God and the Soul ; who advanced their doctrines 
of futurity, on the credit of an 614 fable^ or q» 
old song ; and even delivered their moral lec- 
tures on the weak grounds pf th^r fanciful or 
discordant systems ; in the way of negligent 
speculation, or, which was worse, of altercatioii 
and dispute : Compare it, lastly, with that of 
all others, v^ho, in antient or modern times, 
have taken upon themselves to instruct n|an- 
kind ; and tsee, if any of these ever assumed 
the exalted tone, or spake with the authority 
of Jesua, of the Carpenter's Son, as Julian 
and the followers of that school afi^t. to call 
him. 
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But h%h pretensions, ywi will i^ty^ prove 
tK^hing* Not mueh^ ifidedd^ wben destitute 
of th^ir proper suppotts; y^ s6 mueh^ as to 
Terify Vke observAtion of the text^**^ <Afl# fiw^ 
man spake like this man. And if tbejr pM?^ 
thus much, they proVe more; the necessity, 
or tieasonkblehessy' at least/ of examining whe- 
ther theisie pretenBiotts be well founded. Pot 
claim's of so extraordihaiy a Mature^ as fhcf 
must needs awaken our ctn-iosity^ so they magr 
detnand 'our belief. When a voice speaks^ as 
from heaven, it naturally turns our attention^ 
to tbat quarter ) and, when it speaks in in- 
imitable thunder^, it speaks, methinks, liki; 
itself, and in accents that cannot well be mis^ 
understood. 

But our next observation will carry us fur- 
ther. For I make it 

JII. A third circumstance, in the character 
of Christ's speaking, that he expressed himself 
with more than mortal wisdom, on many oc- 
casions, when the malice and captious subtlety 
of bis enemies put that wisdom to its utmost 
lest. 

P Nqh imitahile fulmen, Virg» 
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He gave early proofs of his wisdom^ i^htn, 
nt the age of twelve years, he reasoned with 
liie Doctors in the temple, to such effect, that 
nil who heared him, were astamshed iU his uny 
dfr^tandvug and answers ^. 
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These answers, indeed, are not recorded $ 
hut many others are, in the course of bis 
ininistry ; answers to nice, insidious^ ^nd con* 
certed questions of the ablest men among the 
Jews, in critical circumstanoes, nnd on ,the 
piost trying en^ergencies- And to these ques^ 
tions he always replied with a presence of mind 
SO;; unshaken, with a judgment so infallible^ 
with ^ dexterity and prudence 30 conciliating, 
and at the same time with an integrity so pur? 
and perfect, that no advantage could in any 
degree be t^ken against him. His adversaries 
came again and again tq the charge; whoiQ 
yet he repelled with so triumphant a superiority 
over ^U the efforts of their wit and malice, that 
he forced them in the end, to marvel and hold 
their peace '. His divine reSj>Qnses came out 
so contrary to their hopes and their interests^ 
th^t they were discouraged and deterred froni 
provoking any more of them — they durst noi 
ask him any more questions •. 

q Luke ii. 47. ^ Luke xx. t€. 

8 Luke XX. 40. 
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The limits of this discourse will not give 
t>oom for a detailed account of the$e questions^ 
and answers.^ But they are thick sown in th^ 
Gospels : And ye will understand me to point 
more especially at those, that lespected his 
divine character, and kingly office * ; in which 
conversations the danger was, lest he should 
drop something that might be made a hanclle 
against him before the Jewish Consistory, or 
d[ie Raman Tribunals ; while yet he was not 
to betray his cause, or bely his pretensions^ 
The danger was instant, and, if he had fallea 
under it^ must have been, fatal. For, in with-* 
drawing his claim of being the Ailessiah, the 
King of Israel, he must have owned himself 
an impostor; in asserting it, at this tim^^ 
clearly and openly, he would have ^ven hi$ 
en^i^s a pretence for treating him, as a cri-" 
mmalof state ; animputation which could n6% 
consist with the triith or dignity of his mission^ 
He came into the world to /sujflfer de^h^ iri-^ 
d^V but, not as convicted of aifiy c^rime^ liot 
as colourably condemned by any legal ^ntence* 
His: innocence was to be conspicuous, raifd bi^ 
boncur unimpaired ^» ' ^ 

^ JSfit hopKi&^s Works, vol. II. fgl. p. 545—7. Load. 
1759. 
« l.ocxj6*s Works, vol. II. fol. p. 543. Load, 175?, 
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In this respect, then^ it ge^ms^ as if it might 
be truly affirmed/ that never man spake ds this 
man. And, if thns mucb must be allowed, we^ 
are, methinks, but a littte way from a. fhrthar^ 
conclusidn, Thaty therefore, he •spake^ h^ a. 
divine spirit. . > 

Ifit be said^ that this conclusion does iiob 
hold, ^/or thai khe same faculties ^ithe human 
tnind; which maJhe its capable ff istxmoythis. 
Tm^dam, mc(y hJUt>0 producsu tV^ the gmttnd 
6( the btisetVation • is rieitfaer likely, nor true» 
N^ likely in the present instance, where the 
1fr$sfdotn in ^eMion appears to be exquisite ami 
constant!: quaUties^which weai*enotacccUftomed 
to find united in the ^Sbrts^ of human wmiom^ 
But neither, in g^fner^l, is the position true: 
For then, the poWer of perception and ii»ren-* 
tion would be* the sam^; ithen, the-diviite in^ 
tellect would be levelled with die human ; then, 
tb^ wisdom of i God himselfy so for as it was 
acknowledged tod understood by us, would be 
our wisdom. Whetieiis^oommon' sense tells 
us, that to discover a truth and to apprehend 
it, to project a measure, and to conceive the 
fitness of it, are two things*: And, though 

* Every one may observe a good many truths, which he 
receives at iSrst from others, and readily assents to, as coh' 
sonant to Reason/ which he would have found it hard, and 
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m^Q difier widely in their etpaciti^Gi from each 
other, yet there is a capacity j which no man 
may claim, a$ there is a wisdom^ to which no 
mall {Mretendsr. The subHm^ view9 ^f God in 
the^ system of liature are oomprehehd^, to a 
eerlaiii degree, and jtistty' jifiiagnified ttrid un- 
kMed by^many meni wh^y jret, havfef tibt the 
presumption to suppfose thirt they wfere thetti* 
sdve^ cap^kiy or that an^ ' man' whafeoever^ Wsia 
capable, of plamfiing^^mich' a' •^teiti. In liki^ 
mannery wef may s^e and ^ adore the wfkdW; 
with which Christ spa^e, and ^et ooirchld^' 
upon f good grounds; • that as na man ' eve# 
did, aa no man evef.conid^ spitfak with such 
wisdom* . . '. 4 . .-.• I. mS 'i-, 

.XV* A fourth cjircnmrtanoe (andnthe laiit I 
ibftU mentiQn)i which distinguished Jesu^, .fus a 
Sp0ei)»9r, wa$ jth^ pfenetratiog ioflueace of bis 
disoQurs^, ori the divide {lh^usegy^ with which 
th^y,lH(ere accompanied. 

' " . ' ■ * 

Other speakers have thought it enough to 
conyiuce t\if^^ hearers by cogent argummts ; 

pkrhSxpA heyohd his stren^h/ to have discovered hiniseUt 
Native and original truth is not so easily wrought out of 
the mine« as we, who have it delivered^ ready dug and 
Cushioned into our hand3> are apt to iinagine. And how 
often, &c. LocKE'g Works, Vol 11. fcl p. 577 and 579. 
lond. 1759, 
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to excite their passions by lively images ; tos 
touch the general .springs of humanity, or tx> 
practise on [the peculiar foibles and prejudices' 
c^ the party addressed. But Jesus had the 
lingular art to convince without reasonings and 
to persuade without rhetorick» Few and siovn 
pie word9> from that mouth, attained their end 
with ease : they struck the soul with more 
than all the effect of that eloquence, which 
hath been, compared to lightning : they needed 
no help from tropes and figures/ from the ac- 
quired , knowlec^e of human nature, or froin 
the information pf othersf, but went directly to 
the heart by their own proper and irresistibly 
Tirtue. In a word, Jesus saw what no art 
could divine, He saw intuitively the naked con- 
science, the secret individual thoughts of thbse, 
with whom he had any concern ; -and being 
aUe, withal, to possess their minds with . i 
consciousness of this intuition, his least word, 
his look, nay his silence must needs speak be* 
yond the eloquence of other men. 

There are many instances of this sort, re-^ 
corded in the Gospels. He saw the malice of 
the Scribes and Pharisees 7, while it was yet 

7 Lul? V. ?^ yi. 8, xi. If, 
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latent in the hearty and only forming itself into 
ceeret purposes and mental propositions ; and 
he surprized them by his answers^ into shame 
and madness *. He saw the seeds of ambition 
putting forth in the minds of his disciples: 
and by a word or two^ he prevented the growth 
of them ». By only looking upon Peter ^, he 
struck him into remorse and tears. And by 
answering nothings he astonished, at once^ 
and convinced the Roman Governor^ who sat 
in judgn^fsrit upon him ^. 

This inspection of the hearty was that which 
confounded the officers^ whom the chief priests 
had sent to apprehend him^ and drew from 
them^ on their return, the advantageous report 
of the text — ^that nev^ man spake like this 
man. For, by what he said in their he^ringi 
he gave them to understand that he knew their 
commission before they bad opened it : and so 
disarmed their rage, by only signifying hif 
acquaintance with their design. 

Tlie efl^t of what he said and did was, in 
piany conjunctures, wholly disproportioned t9 

< Uike vi. 11^ * J^xAe ix. 47«^ 

^ LAikexxii. 61. 

c Matthew ipltiL idr. aqd xxiv. 
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his words and actions : and is only to be aet^ 
counted for^ ftroil^tbe clear iiisight he had into 
the mind^ and from the secret infloetice which 
he kti^w, by an a|)t sentence ^, or by an ex^ 
pressive emblem «, to inject into the consckiie^ 
oif his faesirers. Aiid what resistance cap^iii'* 
deed, be made to such a speaker , who hath 
the hearts of m6h in hii» handsy and /"i^n^ifA 
ihem whithenoetr&t he will ^9 

4 . . . • 

In all views, then, whether w^ consider the 

matter, the authority ^ the wisdom, or the ej"- 

feet of dirisf s discourses, we must needs be 

eonvtdced that the fex't is amply verified, and 

^^X' never man sf<ji^e like this man. 

To conclude: I have not amused you, in 
this discourse, with vain declamation. I am 
not s6licitous to establish the credit of Jesus, 
*s a consummate orator. My views ate other 
and far higher. I would convince you, by a 
reference to plain facts, that he was more than 
man ; that he spake by the unerring spirit of 
God ; that his word demands not your praise, 
but your adoration. 

d John xviit. 4—^, « Luke vii. 40. ix. 47. 

f Prov. xxi. 1 . 
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If meti would take their ideas of this c|iv|n^ 
teach^ immediately frona his own doctf^Q^ 
iMid uot as they s^re misrepr^sentjedj^ or a^ be^t 
imperfectly represented by the glosses of 
others, they would come, of themselves, to 
this important coQclusion i if they would make 
the Gospel their serious study, and not their 
casual amusement, they would want no mo- 
nitor to let them into the merits, or the use 
of it. They would more than see, they 
would feel the spirit, with which Jesus 
spake ; and they would readily offer to him, 
not their barren applause, but their sincere 
obedience. 

Till this salutary effect be wrought in those 
who call themselves the disciples of Jesus, 
it may not be improper to remind them of 
what he himself said to one, who was af- 
fected, as we may now be, by a sense of his 
divine power in speaking. He had been de- 
livering great truths, with that authority 
and wisdom, which ever accompanied his 
instructions, and the effect was answerable,^ 
For it came to pass, as he spake these things, 
that a certain woman of the company lifted 
up her voice, and said to him, in the cus- 
tomary style of approbation, Blessed is the 
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fcomb that bare thecy and the paps thai thou 
fiast sucked. But he said. Yea, rather blessed 
ore they that hear the word of god, and 
SEEP it^. 
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Matth. xiii. 10. 

The Disciples came, and said unto him, Why 
speakest Thou to them in Parables ? 

X wo things are very observable in our Lord's 
conduct towards the Jews. He came to iw- 
struct them in the principles of a new religion, 
and to convince them of its divine authority... 
Yet to such of them, as were least enlightened 
hy his doctrine, he generally addressed himself 
in Parables : And before such, as were back- 
ward to admit his pretensions, he was sparing 
of his Miracles. Now the contrary of this con- 
4act, it is said, might be expected : That tie 
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should have explained himself in the clearest 
manner to the uninformed Jews ; and should 
have multiplied his miracles^ for the conviction 
of the unbelieving. 

.•*...'.'■ 
I propose to consider both these circum- 
stances in the history of Jesus ; and to shew 
that his conduct^ in either case^ was suitable 
to his character and mission. 

I, now, confine myself to the parables ; 
and shall take another occasion to consider th^' 

MIRACLES^ 

The Disciples, having observed that theif 
Master spoke to the Jews in a more obscure 
and indirect manner, than he was wont to do 
in private to themselves, came and said unto 
himy fFhy speakest thou to them in Parables ? 

• 

This method of conveyiog instruction in ftt- 
rabies, that is, in some feigned story^ where 
one ^ing i» put for another, and in which rtie 
circumstances of the story are to be applied to 
something difierent in the intention of the 
speaker, is well known to have been of con- 
stant and familiar use in the old worlds and 
especially in the Eastern nations. This figura- 
tive cast of language had its rise from necessity^ 



the rudecdnceptionis of men requifittg general 
truths to be presented to them^ in sensible 
images. ' But it soon cam^ to b^ affected as an 
ornamental way of spdikihg or writing, the 
livelkiess of the image awakening curiositjr, 
and afibrding amusement to tlie mind. Lastly^ 
it was sometimes employed as a mysterious 
cover of important truths, to which a more 
thanXttMinary attention was to be raised, And 
especklly of such important truths as could 
not "be communicated openly and directly with- 
out offence. Under this last idea, the P^rable^ 
properly so called, presents itself to us. It 
was contrived on purpose to throw some degree 
of obscurity over the information, it contained : 
AmHt is in reference to this use and character 
of the Parable, that the Disciples ask why 
Jesus thought fit to address the Jews in this 
way. 

To this question, why he spake to the Jews 
in Parables, and not to the Disciples, our 
Lord's reply is in these words — B€caicse,iP 
you it is jgiven to know the mysteries of th9 
kingdom of God, but to them it is not given. 

By Ijiis answer we learn. First, that the 
things delivered by him in this obsciire way 
w^te not the fundamental truths of the Gospel, 

VPL. VII, JL 
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k^ certain s^(Mreti nela^mgt to lji€i |>i:;$igi«it9 of 
the Goepel^ wd jtbeevei»t,of H ib% the. i^rjd ; 
ft coQSf deration^ whi^b wiQ b^ ^Itrgediipoii 
Ji& it8 pbcei tAod/ /'^&c»«»^, th^M it M^vm not 
ghm to thc^ Jqw9^ , a| l^f^^ tp bi$ ^t lAliik tboie 
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, But why ^crf g^>^ to^ the Je^ ? '^Ji^y; W49 
^ thought fesB fitr/j)jr.tl]^^m,:tP.b«ii^t|j|^ 
tb^se my^iietmt tba^ fpr the Piscipk;^ ? . .'Qur 
Lord eoiM^sceisds to aaMSjwar^. or rather tq aa- 
ticipate tfeis question, likewise -r- For whosoep^jf 
hath, tQ hini ^hsfl be given, and he^ shaU ha/^ 
mor,0 abundance ; . hut whosqever hath nof, 
Jrqm hurt shall be taken atpay even thfitht 
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The answer, we see, is formed on this gene- 
ral principle, " That information in the coun-r 
cUs of God js not to.be claimed as a debt ; but 
^ec^pted as a reward : that he, who hath ac-;* 
quired some knowledge and improved what he 
hath, deserves a furtheip communication of it; 
but. that he, who hath been at no pains to ac* 
quire any, or who puts his knowledge to as 
little use^ as if he had acquired none, \& 90 far 
from having a right to more, that be even de-r 
serves to bajre the pittance, be may already 



possess^ ^HeUfreoii him.'" j^nd w|iat morfi iQ:»r 
i£sputable rule of .reason^ than thi^^ That^. in^ 
mttter o^ pure favour^ we should deserVie^ by 
our good dispositions at leasts this distinction> 
before we obtain it. So that the answer cojoaefi 
out tbuft — ^^ I speak to the J£W9 in parabl^S) 
beQa^^e they, do not deserve^ by tjbe pains ^ they 
hsLvA hitherto taken to learn of me, and J^y \tha 
dbjpo^tion^ they have shewn to improve >¥hs^t 
I hiye taught them, to have further ipfonna-» 
tion plainly and openly conveyed to theni : Qut 
to YOU, who have already profited by my doc-* 
trine, and are disposed still further to profit by 
it, t0you 1. address myself in a plainer mankifer, 
be^upe ye deserve to be more fully aiiid ^bun^ 
dmtiiy instructed by me.** And to this ^i^swer^ 
thus understood, what objection, orevepwbat 
cavil, can be opposed ? 

But, further, when Jesus said to hid Bisci^ 
(lies, that to them it wets given to know the 
mysteries of the kingdom of Gody but to the 
Jewsy at large, it was not given^ this deter- 
mination ipust be understood as fpunded^ not 
mei^ly on the fitpess of the thing, as here e^^ 
plained, but on the positive will and declared 
purpoa^ of God* This appears from what fol-* 
lows. For therefore^ proceeds our Lord, 
speak I to them in Parables, because thet/ 

1-2 
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Seeing se^-'nofy itfid hearing ^hej/ hear not ^ 
hither th they under^stand. ' ^And in them is 
fulfilled the prijtphiscy of Isaias, tvhich saithj 
by hearing Ye shbll hear and sliall not undent 
standy and seding Ye shall see and shall not 
perceive. For this people's heart is wcuted 
' gross, and their ears are dull ofh^aring^und 
their eyes they have closed , lest at any time 
they ^should see tvith their ey^s, and hear wfth 
their ears, and should miderstand with their 
hearts, and should be converted, ^nd 1 should 
heal tkeni. • 

Hence it am)ears, that the way of speaking 
m Parables^ which Jesu& employed towards the 
Jews, was that which the word of propheq? 
had declared he should employ towards them. 
So that this was one, among others, of the 
marks, by which the Messiah should be known 
and distinguished. To speak in Parables, 
was a part of his office : It was a duty imposed 
upon him, in his very commission. 

But this, you wili say, is only removing the 
difficulty one step backwards, and transferring 
it from the Gospel upon the Law ; And you 
still ask, upon what reasons this strange way of 
proceeding with the Jews, thus foretold and 
enjoined, was founded ? 
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Now, though it becomes us with much re- 
verence to mquire into the reasons of God's 
dispensations, yet as^ we see, in feet, that- it 
was God's will to treat the Jews in this man* 
ner, we majr be allowed to indulge some con- 
jectures on the subject; And, as we have 
traced this diffiiculty up to its source, this wiU 
be the proper place to attempt a more full sc^ 
latipn of it. < . , 

To make way for this solution, let it be ob- 
served, that there are two ways in which tliis 
famous prophecy of Isaiah may be r^arded by 
us ; either, first, as a mere prediction of the 
event y namely, that by this way of speaking to 
^em in Parables, the Jews would not be con- 
verted; Or, secondly, ds a judicial deterndna" 
tion of itf namely, that this obscure way of 
teaching was therefore employed, because it 
was in the divine councils that they should not 
be convj^ted. In either way of considering the 
Prophecy, this mysterious conduct may^ X 
thii^, be cleared up* 

/ ' • . 

If we consider the event only, as pointed 
but by thi$ Prophecy, then the reason, whicb 
Jesutr himself gives of this conduct, and which 
has been before explained, namely the general 
fitness of such a procedure in itself, is a satis- 
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factory account of it. For what mor^ j u$t than 
t6 leotvfe men tp the eonsequences of their own 
biehaviour^ tod not to reward them with thal^g 
which they neither dbsire nor deserve ) . 

Buti perhaps, the evetit was l&lot simply pre^ 
dieted of the Jews^ but dj^fermiMdtipon thetn^ 
And there mky he reason to take the plophecy^ 
the rather, in this light, because however "Si 
such a conduct, as it describes, may be in it- 
self, yet, in fa<it, it was not observed towards 
tbe ' Gentiles, nor even the Jews after the de- 
scent of thi holy Ghost ; the Apostles^ nbt ad- 
dressing either in the way <rf Parables, as 6iir 
Lord had*donfe the unbelieving Jews : and this 
agreeably to their Master's express injunctions 
to them— ^3^' there is nothing covered that 
shall nbt he revealed, and kid that shall not he 
known ; fFhaf I tell you in darkness that 
speak ye in the light, and what ye hear in the 
ear that preach ye upon the house-tops^. This 
different conduct may then lead us to suspect 
that there was something peculiar in the situa*^ 
tion of those Jews, to whom Jesus addressed 
his Parables, which this prophecy respected ; 
and that it was God's purpose, in the case of 
such of them as should stand out against thii 

» See Joim ix. 39. *» Mattti. x. 26, 2r. 



9Q kmg abused mode ^inffbrtnatioh, Wbeu pro- 
oeediiig from the mouth of ihk Messiah himself^ 
to leave them under a judkial blindness/ An^ 
guppoding this to be the <»s^, ihe condiict (^ 
fevere as it seems) may be justified hy thefioK* 
lowing consi(terations. ' ' r . 
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1. All th^ notioeay which it had pleased God 
to give tO' the ancient Jews of the 6ospeI ttis^ 
pensatron, were eot^v«3^ in this way of Para- 
ble. The terms^ employed in the old pn^ 
pheciea^ were all taken from the Law, but the 
true meaning lay deeper, and the right appli<« 
cation of those prophecies was to the Christian 
Covenant, and to the character and dispensatioti 
of the Messiah. This method of predicting fbe 
Goipel under legal ideas, was employed for the 
wisest reasoniE^* : The Jewa had been constantly 
trained and brought up in it;- and, notwitb^ 
standing the real obscurity thi& mode of teaching 
was intended to have, yet with fair and att^i^ 
tive minds they might easily have apprehended 
the true drift and purpose of it. The Prophets 
call upon tbem perpetually fo give this at- 
tention: they even drop frequent hints, that 
might lead them to the discovery : and, upon oc- 
casion, do evdry thing but expound in direct 
temis, th^ir oWri parables. 

« See D. L. Vol. V. p. hio, Ac. Lond. 17«^ 
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What now was the effect of all thM intelll- 
gence, so gradually, so;^ repeatedly, .so; Bolicir 
tously, as it weiie, impajrted to them? Why, 
they would npt hear, nor uQder$tan4: -they 
perversely ai;w|. obstinately restesd in : the covesf 
of these predictions; would look for nothing 
beneath or beyond it, indulged their prejudices 
a^bout the eternity of their law, and the temporal 
power of their expected JJ^iverer, so.&r, that, 
when at length theii Deliverer came, for whom 
thi& chain of prophetic instructionr was! meant 
to prepare them, they did not and would not 
acknowledge him. For this gross negleot of a 
mode of information,. so long and so mercifully 
indulged to them, God thought fit to punish 
theni by the very instrument of their offence. 
He commissioned Jesus still to continue that 
way of Parables, which they had so outrage^ 
ously abused ; and so, in his justice, made it 
the occasion of blinding their (yes and harden-- 
ing their hearts ^, to their final rejection and 
reprobation,. 

. This seems to be the true state of the case: 
and what has Reason to object to it ? Can any 
thing be more just, than that a much abused 
mercy should end in punishment ? And can 
any thing be more fit, than that such punishment 

. ^ D. li. Vol. V. p. 341. n. 
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should'be the forfeiture^f that blessing, which 
the mercy was intended to convey, and should 
even be inflicted by the very means of that 
mercy • ? What is ther6 iri this o^conomy of 
God's religious dispensations, which contradicts 
our ideas of the divine attributes?. Nay, what 
is there in it, which does not acicord to the 
known methods of his ordinary and moral go- 
vernment df the wtJrid? Health and Prospe- 
rity, Parts and Learning, are the merciful gifts 
of God " to feome men. To these mercies, 
rightly improved, certain blessings are, in the 
order of his providence, annexed. Yet how 
often do we see men deprived of the blessings, 
fcr their misuse of those mercies, and deprived 
\ky means of the very mercies themselves ! The 
mercies are a snare to them ; and in the way of 
natural punishment inflict those evils, which 
they were intended to prevent. Thus, health 
and prosperity^ ill employed, bring pn a dis- 
eased old age, and an uncomfortable enjoyment 
of life; and parts and learning, so fitted to 
produce trqe knowledge, are the means by 
which many are led into presumption and 
fnistdke. 

And in this way, we easily conceive how 
ji^stly the Jews were punished, in their rejection 

• See more on tliia subject in Dr. Warburton'i Sermonf^ 
Vol I. p, 385, 
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of the Messiah, for their wilftilabui^ and. nuush 
interpretation of the Scripture Prophecies coofet. 
€erni)(ig him; and- how fitly the punishment 
was conveyed by Christ's speaking to them m 
Parables^ that is, by that mode of instructioi^ 
by that very instrument of mercy, which they 
had «o much abused* 

r 

But though this perverseneto of ibe. Jews 
may be reasonably thought judicial, yet ^ea 
in his Judgments God remembers jnercjf. Let 
it therefore be considered 

■ • 

ft 

2. In the second place, that^ &ough Chrtsifa 
speakii^ to the Jews in Parables did eventually 
hardeii their hearts, yet not more s^ perfaapi 
not so much as the open communication of 
truth would have done. 

I before took notice, that the subjcict *f 
Christ's parables was not the fundamental feeneti 
of the Gospel, but the mysteries of the kingdohi 
of God. This we know from the mouth of 
Christ himself; and it deserves to be consider- 
ed. That Jesus was the Messiah, that all men 
were to believe in him, and to be saved by him, 
these great fundamental articles of his religion, 
together with his moral doctrine, were pub» 
listed plainly to all ; and the evidences of hia 
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Mesti^hsbip, as resuking from bis niiraelei' itnd 
e^ i^ppBsl to th^ir own' prophecies, were' ht no 
sense concealed from the Jews. So that^ iii 
truth, the light aiTorded to thtoi was by no 
mekni so penurious^ or so darkly conveyed, as 
die objection supposes* What wais kept back 
from them and thrown into shade, was oidy or 
tbieByi tb^ future fortunes of the Gospel, called 
the Mjfsieries cf God's kingdom ; of which the 
rejectkm of the Jews, and the call of the GeiH 
tiles, were principal. These Christ delivered 
to the Jews in parables, and without a parable 
Sfokehe not on these subjects, UHto th$m. 
Kow, though it be true .that, had that people 
penetrated these mysteries, they might, by a 
right use^f this knowledge, have been led to a 
just apprehension of many of their own pro- 
phecies, and, in the end, to an acknowledgment 
of the Christian faith ; yet *tis likely, consider^ 
ing their inveterate prejudices, that the clear 
delivesry of these momentous truths would have 
had no such effect ; nay, tli^ their aversion to 
the faith of Jesus might have been increased by 
having this offensive infornaation plainly and 
nakedly presented to them. 

And there will seem to be the more weight 
in this conjecture, if we reflect that even to the 
Apostles themselves, till after his riesurrection, 
our Lord proceeded with much caution in 
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unfolding the mT^steries (^ his kingdom: ^ITien, 
indeed; he opened their understandings^; and^ 
beginning at Moses and all the prophets j he 
expounded unto theni, in all the Scriptur^s^ 
the things concerning himself s. But before 
that event had taken plajce^ so much light only 
was let in upon the minds of the Disciples^ as 
they were able to bear ^ : the parables were m 
some measure explained to them ; yet ancertain 
degree of obscurity was still left on .the expla-t 
nation itself. 

From which conduct of their great Master, 
apparently assumed by him in consideration ot 
their infirmitiesj it seems, reasonable to con^ 
elude. That his greater reserve towards the 
rest of the Jews, in speaking to them in un-^ 
explained paratbles, was, among other reasons, 
therefore chosen by him, because it was best 
adapted to their prejudices, and even gave them 
the fairest chance for apprehending and em* 

# 

bracing his doctrine. But 

* 

3. Thirdly, and lastly, what if we suppose 
(as we have the highest reason to do, after the 
trials, which had been already made of them) 

^ Luke xxiv. 45. & Luke xxiv. 27. 

b John xvi. ]12. Maik iv. 33, 34. 
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that no evidence whatsoever,, not th^' clearedt 
possible information, would, under any noL^ 
nag^nent, have had its due. effect on the:unbe«{ 
lieving Jews? In this view of things, thepro^ 
posing of th^e mysteries under tlie iitapene^ 
trable cover of Parables was the greatest of all 
mercies to them, sinbe a further degree of light 
would not only liave indisposed them to the rie- 
cepti6n of it, but most have aggravated their 
guilt beyond measure, and have left theni 
totally without excuse. To blhid their et/es 
and harden their Iiearts was then di judgment, 
if you vi^ill, but surely a judgment in mercy ^ ii 
ever there was aiiy such thing ; a punishment 
inflicted upon them in the most tender and 
compassionate manner, which goodness itself 
could contrive, or which their deplorable cir- 
ji^umstances could admit. 

These things being considered. To the 
question, Why did Jesus speak to the unbe- 
lieving Jews in parables, we may now reply, 
^rst. That this conduct was reasonable in it- 
self, on that general principle of Eauixv, that 
he only^ wlio hath, shall receive more abun- 
dantly : That, secondly, the justice of God 
was fitly exercised upon them for their refusing 
to be instructed by him in the way of Parable, 
and by the very medium of Parable, so abused : 
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TlnJ: ttiliy thMly^f this paraboliod . method . of 
Histructk)ii was^ ih all probability^ bet(e^>adU 
apdedto their circamstanoeS) and^more LtK^iiV 
to be effectual^ than a plainer eomin^juaac^r 
tiont And ^ot, lastfy^ supposing^ it: CBKTiUH 
that no infoftijiatobn whatever woiild have tliken 
efifect; this obsewfeand inefficient one of pa-* 
lablee Berved^ at leasts as some' excuse fof their 
obfi^macy, and was cbntirived^ > in meroy^ 4& al* 
leviate their guilt. 

, , . h 

' • ' 1 ' * ' • ' 

The result of the whole, 19, Th^X we are 
kenoe taught to adoi^e the awful w^ys of God*f 
pnwidence, in thiifi instance of CSirisfs ^peak-- 
tag in parables ; in which both his Justice .^nd 
Goodness are so equally and signally displayed. 
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Mattotw xiii. 58. 

» 

,j4nd he did not many mighty tvorjcs there, 
becaitse of their unbelief, 

X HERE were two things, I observed, very 
remarkable in the conduct of our blessed 
Saviour towards the Jews. One was, that 
he chose to instruct the more ignorant and 
uninfonned of them, in the obscure way of 
parable: Hie other, that he wrought but j^ii; 
miracles for the conviction of such of &em at 
were incredulous and unbelieving. 

These two circumstances may be thought 
stmoge; because the less informed the people 
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were to whom he addressed himself^ the more 
need there seems to have been of the plainest 
instruction I and the less disposed they were 
to beUeve in him, the greater necessity we may 
think there WajS for «ubduing theu^unfeh^ by 
the force of miracles. Yet the conduct of 
Jesus was not according to these expectations, 
in either instance; atid has accordingly fur- 
nished the occasion of two corresponding ob- 
jections to his divine character and mission. 

To the former of these objections, that 
which respects his^ way of speaking hy paya- 
bles, I have already replied in a distinct dis^ 
course on that subject. The latter, which 
respects his way of working miracles, I now 
propose to consider. 

The text, you see, points out the subject, 
and confines me to it. Jesus, in discharge of 
his general office, and from a principle, as we 
may suppose, of private affection, went into 
his own country, that is, to Nazareth, where 
he had been brought up, with the intention of 
preaching the Gospel there, and of giving the 
people of that place the proper proofs of his 
authority and mission. Accordingly, the sa- 
cred historian tells us, he taught them in their 
synagogue: And we know, besides, that he 
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^roughi some miracles; for the peoj^e were 
aston^fbed and said, Whence hath thU tnun 
tldsynmoUi and these mighty works? 

They were the more astonished, because 
J^us was no stranger, to them ; and the rest 
Qf his family, people of an obscure condition^ 
then lived among them. They knew hi|D only 
ijjqider the ide^ of a Carpenter's Son, and they 
had observed perhaps nothing extraordinary in 
him; or, if they had, this very circumstance;, 
as is not uncommon among neighbours and 
Qountrymeri, joiight have infused spmp jealousy 
d^d dislike of him. Bp that as it will, thei^ 
prejudices against him were extreme, and they 
expressed them in the most contemptuous 
jnpiner. Is not this, say they, the Car- 
fenter^^ Sofi? Is not his Mother called 
Mary? and AiV Brethren^ James , ajid Jbs^s, 
and Siman, and Judas? ^fid his Sisters^ 
are tjiey not all '^^Ih us? Whence then hath 
this man all these things? And they were 
offknded in him. To these disparaging ques- 
tions. which easily overpowered the evidence 
of convictiop even froiq their o\yii sensjes, 
Jesifs only replied? 4 prpphet is not without 
honour, S0V€ in his own country, and in his 
avpn house. And then jjie text follows, which 
says. And he did not many mighty works 
there, because of tlieir unbelief. 

VOL, VII. M 
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This is the fact: ' And the question upon it, 
is, Why Jestis Joreboi^e to 'kark mirwd^' 
among these peopie^ because they- did not be-^- 
lieve in him? 
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Before I reply distinctly to this questiiSh,' 
permit me to premise two gtoeral obseiVa- 
tions ; one, oh the use of miracles, considered 
in themselves; and the other, on the use of 
miracles, as applied to the Christian dis- 
pensation. 

First, then, I observe, that, a miracle being, 
for the time, an alteration or suspension of the 
laws of nature, our best ideas of the divine at^ 
tributes lead iis to conclude, that this violence 
on his own plan of government is only exerted 
fqr some very important end, and will be ex- 
erted no farther, nor oftener, than is necessary 
to that end. It is true, it may be difficult for 
us to judge, in many cases, of that importance^ 
and of that necessity; but unless both be very 
apparent to us, in no case, can we be autho- 
rized to require or even expect, a continuance 
or repetition, much less a multiplication of 
these miraculous exertions. To judge other- 
wise on this subject, would be to charge God 
foolishly, and, in effect, to blaspheme his 
wisdom. 
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Secondly J I observe^ that the use of miracles^ 
as applied to the Christian dispensation, is to. 
give credit to. the character and pretensions of 
Jesus. It is supposed in this argument that 
miracles, duly circumstanced and fully at- 
tested, are sufficient to this purpose ; but there 
is no reason to suppose, that more or greater 
will be -wrought, than that purpose requires./ . 

» . • 

These things being premised, to the que»^ 

tion. Why Jesus did not many miracles y he-- 

foix^e the unbelieving Jews of Nazareth,. I 

reply directly by saying 

f 

L In the first place, because such a display 
. of his power was not necessary to their con- 
viction. I mean not to say at present, that 
more or greater miracles would not have con- 
vinced, them (though it be very unlikely, that 
they would), but that they were not necessary 
to the end proposed by them, which was to 
afford such an attestation to the character of 
Jesus as might be a reasonable and, in itsdf^ 
a sufficient ground of their conviction. More 
than this the J^ws had no right to expect. 
And less than this was not offered: For when 
it is said, that Jesus did not many miracles at 
Kazaretb, it is implied that he did some; and 
thus much they confess themselves in asking, 
whence hath this man these mighty works ? 

M 3. 
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Hew S9m9 mifttcfefl^ x^j mie single mmtde, 
igcea and coofessed* as swib, W^s ik neasqifibi* 
gr^and of e^ninc^ion. More therefdfci couljl 
not be esteemed neeessary^ tinit is^ were luit 
required to furnish the At and proper m^ns of 
miek convictioQ. Without doubt^ God^ if li^ 
hiA ))een so pleased, might lia^e shattet^ and 
confoumied ail the elements, and haire driven 
the men of Nazareth, and even the Jewish 
'Sanhedrim itself, by tfee force aod terror of his 
7km\^My power, into an unwilling acknow- 
ledgment of his Son^ Jesus. Btit this is sot 
the way in which he treats his jneasonable crea- 
tures, even when he exceeds the ordinary me- 
thods of his providence. He does that which 
is simp!y fit and Tight, in respect of the end he 
lias in view, and leaves the rest to ourselves. 
This, as far fus we know, is the universal mode 
of God's government, and as far as we can 
judge, is the most worthy of him. 

Still, it will be said, though Jesus was not 
obliged to do more for the conviction of these 
unbelievers, though more or greater miracles 
could not strictly be required of him, yet so 
limited a display of his power on such an oc- 
casion seemed penurious, and even unkind. 
A little more zeal, and some supernumerary 
wonders, might have better expressed his cpn- 
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,-IL Iq tke:«efcmd fdafoei that as more or 
glrepttwjriinttles.wtffe Bot netSea9Mf to the eti4 
^ gi^iM^ig a jmtprbof Qf his tni&sioiv dO they 
W€fr^;)tt(i9t probbbljf adt expedient to a&f ^tfa^ 
good end, but, on the contrary, would have 
been hurtful and pernicious to his unbelieving 
country nien» , 

We have reason to conclude thus, if we 
consider that the same prejudices, which ob- 
sjtructed their conviction from some confessedl 
miracles, would not have given way to more: 
We have an example in the othei* unbelieving 
Jews, especially in the rulers of that people, 
who, tlie more' and greater miracles they saw 
performed by Jesus, were the more hardened 
in their unbelief, and the mofe exasperated 
against him. They even give it as* a reason 
for their vindictive prosecution of him, that he 
didy and was ddmgjnany miracles^. 

Taking the matter then in this light, what 
other effect could a wjiste of miracles have kad, 
out to heap guilt and vengeance upon their 
heads ^ By leayrng these, perverse people tp 

* John xi. 47. 
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iftmneeivesy f^ihspE their prgudUbea in^;ht 
subside^ and thejr might yield in time to lim 
evidence they aheady had^ or they might 
submit to other evidence/ tvhich they should 
collect for themselves hereafter. To have irri« 
tated their prejudices/now^ by further minides, 

might have fixed them absolutely in unbdief. 

• • • 

This conclusion becoikies the more jprobabte, 
if we adpiit the pretensions of Jesus: For 
then he may be supposed to have certainly 
foreseen the present impracticability of con- 
verting these men^ and to have restrained his 
power before them^ on that account. But T 
am now arguing with those^ who make thia 
conduct an objection to his pretensions. I 
offer it therefore as a conclqsion only very pro- 
bable from the nature of the things that his 
not cbing many miracles before his unbelieving 
countryman, was, among other motives, from 
a principle of mercy and kindness to them^ 
At least, the contrary, I think, cannot be af- 
firmed with any shew or colour of reason. 

But whatever kindness our Lord might 
have for these men, his continuing to work 
more miracles among them, under the present 
circumstances, would have been improperj^ 
because 
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III. In the next place (and this is iny f^»!*c2 
answer to the objection) this conduct vxmld 
have opposed, and tended directly to defeat^ 
the general end and success of his ministry. 
.- . . • - . » ..■..'.*, 

The proper end of his ministry was to 
preach salvation, to the Jewis, and to give them 
such evidence of his being the Messiah^ as was 
efficient to their conviction. . Whai hie had 
done this in one plate, if no very imjiortant 
considerations induced his longer stayv he was 
to proceed to another. This was so essential a 
part of his office, that it . seems not to have 
been . forgotten, even when there was no pecu^ 
liar complaint of unbelief, in those with whom 
he had resided. For when the people of. .an* 
other place, of more faith, as it should seem, 
came to him, and would have stayed him, that 
be should not depart from them. He refused 
%o comply with them, and said, I must 
fredch the kingdom of God to other cities 

UlsOy for THEnETOKE AM I SBNT'^* '. 

This tlien was the end of his ministry* He 
was to preach the word ; but was not obliged 
to see that it took effect, or to.wietit the success 
of it. How. repugnant then had it be^n to this 
#qd^ to waste unnecessary time and power on 

\> Luke iv. 48. 
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kinbdlieving Na^areth^ when so madyodier 
cities^ ^d those better disposed^ daiiDed tbcur 
share of each! 

But^ further^ the dispositions of these people 
towards him were such^ as seemed likely^ not 
only to retand and iilterrupt, biit totally iao 
prevent the execution of hii itainistry. Tliey 
would eidier have found means^ had he coUti^ 
nwdd longer with them^ to deliver him into this 
hands of the Jewish rulers, w by some aet of 
vibfenoe would have taken aWay hid life^ Thil 
aj^ard from the rage with which they dfo^iw 
him out of their city, and from their piirpoa^ 
•as St. Luke relates the s^oty, to Cast himicmti 
fieadhv^ front the brow of the hiU, wheireM 
thdr city was built ^. So that his attempt to 
ioohvert them by more miracles, might kxn 
put kn ttlitimeiy end to his ministry, when it 
was now but littte more than begun. And, 
though Ais event might at any time have been 
prevented by an exertion of his miraculous 
power, and without doubt would have been 
piievei^t^ itt thiat mtoW^lr, hAd the conjuncture 
made it necessary; yet thi^ was no reason fot* 
his exposing hiniself to that danger^ since, a6 
We befere observed, miracles are not to be 
expected or employed, where the end in view 

< Liilce iv. 29. 



may be ^tcomplUhed by hiiMto mezM. At^ 
^itllhglyj our Sdvkmt ebh^ulted his own ikV^ 
^h all bteiisiotts. dUfittg the eotlrtfe 6f Iris mi- 
nistry, by every prittteiltidl ftrtthcd: And whi^ 
he afterwards armed his disciples with the 
|)oWer of tforking rtiiraclfes, he pr^dcribed the 
*ain% ifttmdnct to theni, and, wh^ they fotittd 
thettteetves pef-secUti^ in one dii/y bade them 

j^w tdmoiher^. It k geiieirdliy thrfaght, fe- 
dteed^ that nothing but a miwtck ifestued him 
out of the hands of the eilWiged peopte 6f Na- 
stareth. If so, his dangi^ a^ong them tnust 
hate been extteme, and shews tlie necei^sity ot 
W^ removing from them. However, if this last 
thiracie was wrought, it was one more added t6 
the number of those he had worked in that 
dty, ^d, Kke all the rest, was lost upoti It 
On the whole, it appeafs certain thet), that thfe 
fifibelief of these Kazarettes 'W4s a just reason 
tbt Christ's 710^ doing many imracles dimng 
tkefhy since the opposite conduet Would haVe 
(ehded to defeat the end and execution df hii 
gtheral irffice. 

Still, the most direct and eonvincii^ ansvi^ 
to the objection is behind: F^, 

IV. Lastly^ I observe that Jesus did ndt 

many miracles before the unbelieving men of 

^ Matt. x.«3. 
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Nazareth^ because such a display of bis power 
would have been contrary to a general rule of 
conducts which he prescribed to himself, and 
thaty on the highest reason. 

This rule was^ not to work a miracle upon 
them^ or for them, who were deficient in 

faith : By which term, faith, I do not mean 
a grounded faith in him, as the Messiah^ (for 
that could only be produced origindly by mi- 
racles) but such an honesty and probily of 
mind as might dispose them to believe on the 
evidence of miracles. It was in this case^ as in 
that of Parables, to him only who hath, more 
was given. And therefore the first question 
he put to those, who repaired to him for a mi* 
raculous relief of their necessities, was. Do Ye 

. believe? Are ye withheld by no fitted and 
willful prejudices from supposing that one, 
coming to you under the character of the Mes- 
siah, is empowered to do this for you, or from 
yielding to its evidence, when it is done ? This 
was so indispensable a rule with him> that 
St. Mark^ in relating this adventure at Na- 
zareth, goes so far as to say that he could 
NOT DO many mighty works there because of 
their unbelief*. The meaning of which is, 
that there was, no natural indeed, but a moral 

* Mark vj, 5, 
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iitipossibility of > his working moit mtradet 
thetef that is^ he could hot do it, consistently 
with: ;thef : general pri^ciples^ ^ on which h6 
acted. : . 






- And that these principles were founded in 
thS best reason;, no^ man can doubt who re- 
flects, that the highest possible favour, whk^ 
can be conferred on man, that is, a miracle 
wrought for his salvation, reasonably supposes 
iik>me degree of desert, some prior dispositions 
to profit by it ; who reflects farther^ thaf^ 
where such a preparation of mind is not^ 
&e miracle is thrown away; nay, worse tlwi 
tiiat, can only serve to the hurt and condeiiiha-^ 
tbh of that person, on whom, or for whom it 
is performed* 

) 

Men have a strange notion, that when God 
intends to convince any one By the evi4ence of 
jniracles, he should repeat and enforce that 
^idence, till it take effect, whether we will or 
not; nay, that the most obstinate and deter- 
mined infidelity is only a stronger reason for 
his contending with it. But this is a very pre^ 
sumptuous, as well as injurious, conception of 
the divine nature: It is presumptuous in the 
highest degree, because it supposes that wo 
^ave a fight to prescribe terms to infinite 
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ponrer and wisdom: It is greatly injciridas to 
ih€ Supi^me Beiftg^ becaude it luppofeet thttt 
he has m regard to the m6ral worth o£ hit 
creatures^ or even to any reasonable end^ itt 
the wonders he does for them. The Scriptures 
represent this mattei^ in another light: they re- 
quire Something) where much is given; th^ 
e^p^ct from us to have, before we reeoli^t 
they suppose us tn short to be ntoral agents^ 
and not rtichines* And our Lord himadf^ 
speaking in the proverbial labguage of the 
Jewi) gives it as a special eommand to his 
Disciples^ Not to cast that which is holy tm#0 
iogs, nor to cctst their pearls before swine^^ 
All this is agreeable to our best notions of tbd 
divine wisdom and goodness, as well as to the 
usual course of God's providence.; and there- 
fore on this footing only the conduct of Jesus 
towards the unbelieving Jews of Nazareth is 
abundantly justified. 

To draw to a point, then, the substance of 
what has been said. To the question, why 
Jesus did not more miracles, before tJte lat" 
believing ? We reply, That such conduct waa 
not necessary to the end of miracles, which 
was to afford a reasonable conviction— that it 
was not likely to answer any good end^ but, o» 

^ Mauh. vii. 6. 
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ihA dmtraiy, would hav€ been bortfol to such 
uabtlieTers — r« that it tended to defeat the d^ 
tigii and i^mscess of Christ^s ministiy^ by nar«- 
rowing the sphere^ or shortening the term of 
it ^«t- that, lastly ai^ chiefiy^ it was unreascm** 
able in itself, and contrary to the general 
sdieme and order of God's moral government. 

1^ np man then ^buse himsi^lf with foolish 
Ifnagin^tipn^, as if Christ was wanting in that 
which became his office and mission ; still 
less^ as if he acted from any caprice, or un- 
jxmoern for the souls of men, in not forcing 
<^r h^li^f ; but least of all, as if his preten- 
mm had apy thing to fear from the little faith 
of thosp to whom he addressed himself^ and 
could only prevail with the weak and credu- 
lous, with those \yho were unable or indis- 
posed to scrutinize his miracles. Even this last 
insinuation has been made, not only without 
grounds, but against the fullest evidence ; the 
miracles of Jesus having been numerous, pub- 
lic, illustrious, and even acknowledged, at least 
not convicted of imposture, by his bitterest 
enemies, by those who were most active and 
most able to examine into the truth and 
re^hty of them. 

With r^ard to the miracles in question, let 
US be so ingenuous as to confess, that, if these 
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were necetaary to announoe his office and cha^ 
racter to the men of Nazareth^ more than 
these were unnecessary, and) that their unbelief 
affords the best grounds to conclude/ that they, 
were so. Consider too, that, if no reasons had 
.occurred to us for this conduct, it could not 
certainly appear that it was. unreasonable. 
When we know, in fact, what the method of 
God*s dealing with mankind has been, in any 
instance, we may be able perhaps to discern 
good reasons for it. But we can seldom affirm 
with any shew of reason, from any preconcep* 
tions or general speculations of oUr own, what 
it should or must be. Here we are manifestly 
out of our depth, and cannot stir a step with- 
out the hazard of absurdity or impiety. 

If we have reason to admit the divine au- 
thority of our Religion, whatever conduct it 
ascribes to Jesus, must be fit and right, how- 
ever impenetrable to us. If we admit it not, 
our concern is to see that we have reason for 
not admitting it. This matter is to be tried 
by the evidence given of that authority only, 
I mean by the external proofs, and historic 
testimony, on which it rests. When this is 
done, no slight cavils of reason, no fanciful 
suspicions, no plausible objections, nor any 
thing else but the most obvious contradiction 
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in something it asserts to the clearest dictates 

of the human understanding (which no man 

' has ever yet found) can possibly shake^ or so 

much OS affect, that authority. 

< 

• 
In the present case, we have seen how en- 
tirely groundless the objection is to Christ's 
conduct at Nazareth. But if this objection 
could not have been answered, nothing had 
followed but a conviction of our ignorance* 
It might still be true (as we now see it to be), 
that Jesus acted agreeably to his divine cha- 
racter in not doing many miracles before the 
people of Nazareth, because of their unbelief. 
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2 Cor. iv. 5. 

VFe preach not ourselves, but Christ Jesus the 

Lord. 

VV E may consider these words, either as an 
admonition to the ministers of the Gospel, To 
preach not themselves, but Christ Jesus the 
Lord ; or simply as a fact, which St. Paul 
asserts of himself and the other Apostles, That 
thejf preached not themselves, but Christ Jesus 
the Lord. 

In either sense, the words are instructive ; 
but I take them in the latter sense, only. I 
would confirm and illustrate this assumed fact: 
^nd then employ it as a medium to prove the 



dfyine ontbority of. :.tlie soered frritiii^'^ If it 
betrlie^ that the Apo^i$ ^frmsiwdM^i thehi- 
^/toSf hut Christ d&ids the IJor^i\\t m% 
p6iiiBps, be ee&x to folknr, ^ Ths^ theP9fare 
thxy preached ^^mt if r<mi ikeir\'miM pripd^s 
m^^ediorii, bitibj/theidirecHmtifthei^ 



: • ^ « ■ ' « . . • • ■ > 



The assertion of the Text i$>^kide^y<^ 
neral, and to this effect, ^^ That a number of 
jpefboasy who :vrere 6mpio^£d' to oonvettlthe 
world to the Religion of Jesus, <fidy itt- thh 
tenour of their lives and the course of their 
ttffinfotty, p^ Ho f^ald to tkeiMmH' iJktenests 
^ itoy feiv^, tiid w«re ofcly iti^nt <m vthe did^ 
tffecb*^^ l>f theit* CMami«sk>n. 






,\ 
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But the subject, in that extent, is. too large 
fot' tr diaedtirse ■ bf lti^!ii^re< . What I.wolild 
ofieri ta ^u>if'CbniiideriktiQn^ i» o?r'fe isfNOoLs ivf^ 
9tJ^f^\af tihat indiffiireiiee. which. tte:Apo6tI<6 
shewed 46/ their own iptteresAs, I rileSn, Tkeh 
tcialMsr^gAtd ofi htima^4ippiaw^ in pn^aek^ 

ingthe Gospel. \ • -"(u:/^ . 

• » . . ... 

in this restrained sense of the words, men 
may be sfiid io preach themselves^ in two re- 
spects: Wtien they shew a solicitude to set 
themselves forth with advantage: 1. as to their 
uojLal waracter. And 2. as to th^ir intei-Lec- 

TVAL. 

VOL. VII. N 



I. W|iea men would, give an advantageeifa 
idea of their moral character ^ th^y usuallyr eac- 
press thjiB ;ddsigo, either, 1. Bjf^ represeniing 
pr insinuating their ^perior worth iind virlue^ 
Or> 2^ By suppressing or palliating wka^f^rfnag 
render it suspected : Ot^ %. lastly, Bjfdwej^ng 
on stick topics y and in such a manner y aJs^^niEfjf 
give occasion to others to think well of their 
tnordl fualities^ ' ^? "i 
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' Ijet ns try the Apb&toiic writing by cac^^of 
'theseinarl». : .• ..••■" '•^'- '^- '-'i'-'"-' 

1. Xhe first way that men take ^^oiUdiJtml? 
tbi^ir moral character^ isy J^ r^esev4if^ 
or insinuating their worth andvirtueiijfff^ 

all occasions. 

.'■.-■■ '■ . • ■ ■. .■ . n 

Consider those apolc^sts for itheniselves^ 
who have left us memoirs of their own Kvtis; 
You will find, in most of -these, ail ambitions 
display, of those moral virtues, by which they 
desire to be distinguished. They lose n^ 
opportunity of setting forth the purity of tl^r 
designs, and the integrity of their practice- 
Tlie rest, may do this with less pomp and affec- 
tation : they jnay preserve a modesty in the. 
language, and a decent r?serv€i in the air aiid 
cast, of their narration. Still, the same purpose 
is discoverable in all these writers, whether the;^ 
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openly proclaim^ or nicely -si^gest 9ucl insiiauaf:^ 
their own importance; When men are acr 
tuated with a strong desire of appearing in th^ 
fairest light to others^ it unavoidably breaks 
Q\kt in some shape or other^ and all the ipdir^t 
Mrays of address cannot conceal it from the in* 
tdligent observer* 

< ■ • ' * 

, We have a great example in two, the inost 
extraordinary persons bf the pagan W6rldi 1 
mean, xenophon, and julius /^i^^AR. These 
admired men thought fit to record their own 
acts and atchievements ; and have done it vi^th 
that air, of neglect and unpretending simplicity, 
whik^h ha3 been theivonder of mankind. Vet, 
through all this apparent indifference, 6Very 
one sees the real drift of these ejabprate volumes) 
ev^ry one sees, that they are composed in suCfi 
a way as to excite the. highest bpihiori, hot or 
their ability in the art of wkr only, btit of the 
justice, generosity, benevolence, lii s%oit, the 
moral qualities of. their r^peclive authbrs. It 
^deiitly appears that they dtej^ned to betheif 
own panegyrists; though nonisi but such 'n^'eh" 
could have executed that design, in so inbtfen^' 
sive and successful a manner. ^ 

But, how, if we turn to thie sacred writers; we 
tmau find no traces of their "/ireacfen^fAm- 
selvesy in this respects These plain fishermen 

N2 
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t^n tMi^ khoty unsfflbithmdy, and WiChoiit mi 
of, if We call ft art^ it is sncH zh one as Gri^ 
SlM tibm had nfeVet* been able to pixi iH 
pfadtifce. No ^Ittggetatibns of trhiii niljl^ btj 
itkdUglit p^se-wdrthym themseli^: H6 6bl^«e 
eheomiuttisoii their owhb^tqiialitiesor st6titiif»f 
no complacent ai^ in the rec^tsd of iVhat^tti^ 
reflect honour on their own characters: ;no 
studied reserve and refinement m the turn and 
language of theiir history* 



* * 



If ther^ be any virtue, which we may sup- 
pose them more than commonly anxious to 
arrogate to themselv^, any motitl quali^> lii 
Which they would shine out to the observation 
of others, wihat more likely than ah uiisnaKen 
fidelity to their Master ? that Master, whom 
they made it their glory, theii' sole glory, a^ the 
Text speaks, to preach 9 Yet they are. so far 
from Inspecting their ovm credit in this parti, 
cular, that they relate their own infirmities ana 
miscarriages ; they Acknowledge how wavering 
and precarious their /aiif A was ; nay, they tell 
us that,, in his last dis6^sses, thet/ dllJorsooK 
him, andjled^ ^ 

2. lliis last circumstance reminds us of the 
next artifice which men employ to set off tKeir 

« Mattb. xxvl. 56. 



moral character^ that of suppr^sjsing or jga^ 
.Uaiing whatever may render it suspected^ 

As accomplishisd fm^onf^^ n» ^^ f^t mqn^ 
before mentioned, were, can we doubt that 
nany^ exceptionable steps were taken by them 
ii)..|)he ioflairsy th^ m^uiaged: that, on s^nne 
occaiions, their prudence failed them, and ti)fir 
iviftue, on others ; that their counsels mA 
meaJBures were conducted, ajt times, with too 
little honesty, or too much passio^ ? Yet, yoa 
•viU in vain look for any thing of this sort ail 
,1iieir large and particular histories. All is ca4* 
>did and &ir, judicious and well advised : ev|ary 
d^ng speaks the virtucms man, and able com* 
mander. The obnoxious passages are either 
suppressed, or they are turned in such a way 
as to do honour to their Relaters. 

■' Or, take another instance. When C\&m> 
^lad.ofiSsxuted against the xsapital law,tf his msxnX 
^6Q4e, that, which eiyoioed the iosre of )u^ 
country, first, by his backwardness to jiiiifi^tbe 
camp of Pompey, and, afterwards, by his 
prompt aubmissioa to the ^p:anny of £!ilsar, 
-Whatis thecomiuGitof the illustrious fioman 
prtriot, on this pressjjng occasicm ? Does |ie 
frankly condetK^n these false steps, pr jd<^s he 
cpntejc^ Ijipxsclf y^i}^ 9 ifHPP^e rel^ti^p pf |;j^^ ? 
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Neither of these things: He softens and dt9> 
guises the truth ; he employs all his wit aiid 
eloquence to palliate this inglorious desertion of 
his principles^ to himself arid others. 

I might add many other examples. But ye 
see, in these, a striking contrast to the inge> 
nuity of the sacred writers. They ^udy n» 
arts of evasion or concealment. They proclaim 
their own faults, and even vices, to all the 
world. One^ acknowledges himself to have 
heen a furious bigot, a persecutor, and blas^ 
phemer^: Another,, relates his own cowardice, 
ingratitude, and treachery •. There is nothing 
like a concert between them to cover eaeh 
other s defects : They expose the vindictive zeal 
of one^; the intolerant spirit of others*; the 
selfish intrigues of all ^ In a word, they give 
up their moral character to the scorn and cen- 
sure of their readers, and appear solicitous for 
nothing but the honour of their Master— -Jfeey 
preach not themselve^^ hut the Lord Jesus 
Christ. 

But ye will say, this apparent candour was 
the most consummate art ; and that they con- 
fessed some obnoxious passages in their lives, 

b St. Pkul. 1 Cor. XV. 9. c gt. Peter. Mark xiv. 71. 

^ Luke xxii. 51. c L\3ke ix. 54. ^ Luke ix. 4^, 
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ta procure to themselves credit in other in^ 
8tance»^ This, no doubt, is sometimes the casd 
with artful writers and speakers : But then onlyi 
when small defects and miscarriages are con- 
fessed^ or, when the facts are too notorious to 
be dissembled ; or^ if perhaps they confess such 
things of themselves, as are highly blameable> 
and might otherwise have been concealed, they 
60 it to gain the praise of a more than ordinary 
frankness and ingenuity, they apparently make 
a matter of vanity, even of that confession ff. 
The case is much otherwise with the preachers 
of Jesus. They scruple xiot to tax themsdves 
with t^0 most odious vices; and these toa» 
nmny times of such a nature as shews, they 
might well have been kept secret from all the 
world ; while yet the discovery is made in such 
a way, that suspicion itself cannot charge theod 
%itih the design of drawing any credit to them* 
selves from it. 

* 
' Hitherto, we have considered how men may 
:o^rive to. celebrate 6r insinuate their owa 
virtues, and to suppress or disguise their own 
vices, in narratives or n^emorials of their liv^ s 
and how free the Apostles are from the sul^ 
picion of doing either. But \ the same deaigiifi 
mii^y.be^proiBeeuted in writings of another 

'•••.'"'■■'•"• •' ■ ■ ••. 

? See tho Essais of Montuigne^ 



Hotx and lire kwe wntiixgs of anotber. ^sort 
ffQm ih^ hfimb <^ th^ Apo$ti^* . .1 Absent 

$p.ThH^ when writer* ar^ ftudiops of €beif 
0ITO ferose, they find ixne^ns^ ki »y inanL « 
jM^tiMriq tifork^ thoqgh tbewselwes be not tiie 
]prQfea99d fuigact 4^ k^ to do lumoior to rtbor 
^n ebarAGter, i^ dwelling mi,mch tf^ias^imd 
in ^e^ # iif^ii^ner/ii^ mn^ give occaadm, to 
atk&rs 4q think weU (^ their moral quaUtka. 

Th^ decWoi, p^rib#p«v wMb much teat 

j^vcifA m^m^ vijp^, or expatiate with mnck 
^iiiplj9iQ^«iiey on certiin virtues ; or, th^ kr 
^KHii! «oiDa di^grtio^iy portraitA of bad iiim» 
find draw t^ir favoured characters with all the 
btejghteniiig^ c| paoQgy riek : And who will 
mppQ^f aft^ thia i^prnmen of their zeal^ that 
they themselves are not adorned with those 
good qualities, which they so studiously re- 
tomvmnd, or we not exempt from tfoose bad 
fUtiMy which they iso industriously expose? Vhe 
Ertifice is so cofDmon, that we have it planned 
upon us eKery daLy ; and yet so imposing, tkoA 
it constantly succeeds with us. How many 
|)ppular characters idaes eivery one call to minct 
-that have uo laituidation biit in ^diis faifonlfMe 
prejudice 1 But let me carry your thoughts 
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Ixtck to ancient timet, and fix tbetn on &r 
liigbeF instances. Who that re^dp the moral 
pirefaces and digressions of the historian sav- 
tx}%T, fyat must imagine the author to have 
been a model of ancient frugality and austere 
in^iiiiers } And who th&t looks into die phiio^ 
isQ^^her BBKBCA^ and finds him ' all on fir« in 
<Belebpatiiig some distinguished characters^ and 
exposing fidrne detested ones, but will concluifle 
the writer to have been himself accompiiyjie^ 
in all ^virtue 9 

I ihake no enquiry, at present, into tbe real 
characters of these illustrious persons : I pasa 
no judgment on the real merit of their books* 
^eir zeal mi^t be an honest one ; and the 
form of their writings might be owing to that 
zeal. But this, I observe, that the form itself 
is wdl suited to the purpose of those wfio 
W9UI4 pr^afih themselves ; and that the sapred 
writers l^vft not thoi^g^t fit tp adopt tl;iis n^e- 
thod. 

Their boc^s indeed are full of moral sentences 
and moral precepts (for they are teachers of 
mofality^ bj^'prpfessipn) ; but sUprt^ and simple; 
and though earnestly enforced, not ostenta- 
tiously displayed. The historic part o^ their 
writings k Uaondeit&il for ils ^dknness, I had 
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ahn^t said, insensibility. No attempt to 
lour their good or bad cbaracters* Eventht 
transcendaht virtues of their Master are left to 
he collected rather from the simplest exposition 
of what he said and did, than from any formal 
representation of them : And, what is straag^ 
still, his betrayers and murderers i^re loaded 
with no invective, nor set to. scorn in any odious 
lights^. These divine men are superior to the 
:{He^udices. even of virtue; itself; and have so 
little thought of deriving a vanity from their 
own honest feelings, that we are almost left in 
•doubt, whether they were> indeed, actuated by 
rthem^ > 

II. Thus much for the indifference of the 
sacred writers to their moral character : Let us 
Tiow see . whether they are more concerned for 
their intellectual. 

There are two ways which men take to dis- 
play their mental qualities: 1. Belabouring 
to make appear an extraordinary/ acuteness of 
understanding : And 2. Bj/ aiming at the 
praise of extraordinary wit and eloquence. 

It is superfluous to observe to you how 
these two characters pt*edominate in all the 

. ' V ^ P«ns£es de Ml. Pai>ijal, c. xvl ^ X 



writing and i&peeches of Uninspited mett* 
Consider^ if there be one exception in all 
those whom the world most approves and ad- 
inifed : Consider, if there be not evident $ymp- 
toBis of this vanity in every single writet or 
speaker, that has undertaken to instruct or 
•rdbrm mankind. I deny not^ that many c^ 
these have been persons of great modesty and 
"distinguished virtue : Yet they never lose sight 
of their own mental accomplishments; they 
neveir forget, under some shape or other, in 
this respect, to preach themselves £ven He, 
who now so freely censures this infirmity iki 
others, is, perhaps, at the instant, an example 
of it, himself. 

Let us see, then, if the preachers of the 
Gospel have the singular prerogative to stand 
iclear of this general imputation. 

1, They certainly lay no claim to any su- 
vperior quickness of understanding. On die 
contrary, they relate many circumstanced, 
which clearly imply their owii dulness and in* 
apprehension. They acquaint us with the gross 
mistakes, they were apt to faU into, in their 
conversations with their Master ; they are at a 
loss to comprehend his parables, nay to look 
beyond the literal sense of the plainest figures ; 



thiqreviisa i^^ the »epro9chep which J^lipi 
p^i^3 WW ijni their e^rly Mf>^ligh^nfi4 |4»*t> 

ancj ira«, pei^aps, affecjted hy tb^^m tp 4o fe^ 
ncn^r to tiiar ^ube^e^ent illmuimAiQns. Bp it 
iMi* 8»t bpw do thiesj^ iUumimted men em* 
fi^ tki^ divine ligbt^ that w^s i mptrtedj tp 
^tnKm r In a4vwoing curioua tbeoidi99 in Monilf > 
or in framing subtle Metephysii^ systesM? 
Jhf tkey a&ot a jduIo^Qphic <|i^h m ^K^iney 
in their researches into human nature^ or a 
superior penetration in their reafioniog3 about 
spiritual things ? Do they shine in paradoxes ^ 
or strike with quaint aphorisms ? Do they en- 
liertain m with exquisite positions^ or remote 
conelusions ? Nothing of all this. What 4hey 
teach of moral and divine thing?^ is with the 
air of men, not who make discoveries, but who 
deli]iiser known and famiHar truths. They tell 
us many things, which we knew not before: 
But they teU them as matters of diyine com* 
mission, not of their own collection or investi- 
gation. And, for the rest, they presume p/oi 
to i^culate upon them, at all. 

Indeed^ the general subject of their discourses 
was &uch, as gave no scope to the exercise. 
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and afforded no gratificalion to the {j^i^e^ ; of 
Reason. They publish to the world a fltelt^ 
of fect^ oC Which they wette ^e-witn^9908 a 
they att^ the death atad resurrebtioii oi Jei^us^ 
and pileach remission of sins in hi^ nam^f 
These W€9*e the points f /z^ witnessed both to 
smddl and great ; saying none other tkif^ 
than ihosij nohicfi they had s^h and ^dsif^ 
and which the Prophets and Moses did say 
should come to pass^ Is there any tfaiagin 
such a doctrine^ as this, that lopks like jpreac&ir 
%ng themselves? Can it be thought that swl^ 
teachers had an eye to the credit of their own 
^ilities, or that they meant to advance the rer 
putation of their own understandings atxjv^ 
that of other men ? . 



' * X 



2. Still less reason is there to charge tms 
ambition on their manner of preaching, or 
to imagine that they sought the fame of in^ 
nuity from the terms in which they conveyed 
their instructions to mankind. If the sUb- 
stance of their doctrine was plain facts, their 
language was that of plain men. They spake 
not with the enticing ivords of marCs wisdom ; 
scarcely with the ordinary propriety, certainly, 
not with what is called the purity and elegance^ 
of their tongue. 



But the fact is not disputed, rathefis oh* 
Jected to them by such as question their in4 
spiration (with what reason, we shall presently* 
see) ; so that I may fairly conclude, that sucb 
men could have no purpose to recommend them<^ 
iselves by the arts of speaking, or, that, with 
regard to the praise of wit and eloquence, they 
could not possibly mean to preach themselves/' 
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Nor let it be said, that this unornamented 
style of preaching was the effect of their igno^' 
tance, and inability to reach the graces of 8 

r 

juster manner. For, besides that it is no new 
thing for njen to afiect what they have nif 
talents for, it is certain tliat one at feast of i\x4 
Apostles, He> whose province it was to cJoh- 
vert the Gentile world, long since enamoured 
of the study of eloquence, and who, of all the 
Apostles^ wrote most, it is certain, I say, that 
this great man was not disqualified by a want 
of parts or learning, from pretending to this 
pri^e of eloquence, if his ambition had conde- 
scended to it. 

* • * 1 

III. It appears then, with a reasonable de- 
gree of evidence^ that the writers of the New 
Testament had no regard to themselves^ that 
is, to the reputation either of their Moral Or 
Intellectual virtues^ in composing those books. 



"Hie'filct^ as siagtilar as it' is, seems -weir^esta^ 
bitshecl: Aid I di^w this interesting ^x>aclci8idii 
iram it^ that, therefore, tkej^ preached, n%t 
Jrom their' M)h private snggestiorm}' hft by thn 
•iirectiwi^f the Holy Spirits » i ■ j 

This^coiicJusibn follows utidehWb^ frcnn tbM 
"fact V6iy if sdch a ttunibef 6f jjersons, • 'dt 
^ifflbrenttempei^, educations, tiiwJ professimi4 
could be so disiiiMrerted as to ovferf^k: ^ihefr 
own credit in a point, which all other men 
jbairW;'do exceedingly at hfeatt, arid vvhkh no 
*6ihet*itien, hay which iito icifher^irfgf^ man* ha* 
tver' lieeii aWe to give up*; and that too, wTieii 
"ttieV 'were teaching a divine" religiotr, zhA migm 
thiVefdre seem to tiaVe a decent pfetetice for 
iksiimitlg all soHs^ of merit ta' tfiemsfelvife *, * 
idkis, 1 say, be a certain feet. What catt ^ 
bottiludfe^ but that the Spirit of God; io \Vhbsfe 
erijigtit^nhig^ ihflucncej? * they ' asinribfed- t^* 
^^iin^; bver-nited ■thcii' natutal ^ffeve'lft 
"iiie tf^ahtfet^^ of preachihg ft, and that ' ^Hm 
miy^iken spbke, irs they werk moved by theEMy 
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To return then to the Text, and to coiiclude* 
fVe preach not ourselves *— said St Paul, in his 
own name and that pf the other Apostles — 
IVe preach not ourselves, but Christ Jesus 
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the lArd. ^ The wrilin^ d thfSAe if^n i^ rt(tl 
exjtailtf and bear: the fullest .tfstiiiipBy; j^ the 
truth of wliat they assert. . This^ t|en/ aiaong 
nUany ofli^Sr ^i» iNft iutril^i^ elhiptfctfer, im- 
pressed on those vifVitiogs> <rf tbeif diiviue qVi- 
g^nal. It may be regarded^ as a standing 
miracle^ iviiiidi^ ^ts oft as we revolyi^ aud con- 
sider theiny ' speak^ ?^9^i ^s .in a ^fpif e ivoxa 
Heaven, ^lat the Scrjptfir^, .the^Mve^cfftrw^ 
are the irorif <in^ uvrA: of^ifoi. 



i . 



r. 
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If their uninspifj^ successor^ in the minis^ 
of the word he unable to copy ^o bright; .'^r^ 
jQxampIe of humility . and self-deidal^ fp^g^ve 
them this defect, or jimpute il;, if you will, t(> 
natural vanity and unsubdued self-love. 3ut, 
when ye chance to observe this in^rmity in 
others, forget not to say to yourselves, that 
this high privilege of preaching not^ themselves 
was reserved} to the. Evangelists and ^{^stles 
only, to dignify their c?harapter ; and tOiexpitfj^ 
<K>nfirm, . and support our fai^ ; ^ i^^ a ivo^, ^^o 
ttianifest to all the world, in the very frame and 
texture of the sacred Oracles, that th^, 7^^^!^ 
I, dictated by the Spirit of God* 
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iM iPoor Move ihe Gospel jfoo/mdhii, iMt9 



Many circumstances, attending theCSbipd 
itf Jesus, are such, as we shotAd not prevtbtlsJjr 
liave expected': Yet, when diiljr txirisiderefl, 
ihey iftrHy ^approve ^hemsdves to our %est 
reason. 



.:•> 1 



We have a metnontble instance, hi ihe'Text. 
Artiong other marks, 'by Which'it pleased our 
blessed Lord to airfhetttioate his taission, otte 
was, Th4it the ¥oor Khd the Gosjpei preached 
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unto them. Go, (says he to the disciples of 
John the Baptist^ who had sent them to know 
of Jesus^ whether he were indeed the Messiah) 
Goy and shew John again those things which 
ye do hear and see : The blind receive their 
sight, and' tne lame'' walk, the tepers are 
cleansed,^ and the deaf hear, the dead are 
raised up, and the poor have the gospel 

PREACHED unto THEM. 

We are surprized, perhaps, on the first men- 
tion of these words, to find this last circum- 
stance put upon a level with the rest, even with 
that greatest of all miracles, the raising of 
the dead to life. We mfay not immediately 
apprehend^ why the Poor should be thus con- 
sidered by Ihe Saviour of the world ; or how 
the truth of his pretensions comes to be con- 
cerned in this treatment of them. But, upon 
inquiry, we shall find there were some jm- 
portant reasons which determined our Lord to 
this conduct^ ^and which made that conduct, in 
ja peculiar manner, expressive of his person 
dnd office. 

First, This character was directly applied 
to the Messiah, in the ancient prophecies. Our 
Lord himself, in the text, quotes the very words 
of Isaiah i So \hdX, in preaching the Gospel to 



thefoQr^ he. fulfilled tlja^j,predictioni,jip4j?Q 

, farfjorresponded^tPjthe. chfiracter^ whiqb^the 

word of prophecy had given p^;the ]Vle3si4t^« » >,^ 

Hut , this ciKcuj»st?ince,,r.W;e ipay suppip^ 
wojuid have' been- no parti of the JVfessi^'f 
ch^r^t^r^ but for T^a^pns vvh^dbi .made it.fijt^swi 
righti that He .should be thus distiogui^iy^ 
Let us, further, , inquire, , tbeai^r . ; ; ; . • ; »!.,.; 



• > > < 
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. : Secondly, what ' tbo$e reasons, pro4>aihly 
were; only premising one .word, ito ascertain 
the objects, both of the propbecyy ^tpdofpijir 
Xord's charitable attention, r^; .;..::: 

■ ■ • .•'••. V 

» ' '•••■» 

s 

Tlicre is no doubt. bjut.th^; word, poor, m the 
prophecies alledged, ^nd in Cbrisf s application 
of them, is very capable of beipg understood in 
a metaphorical or spiritual sense, anid was even 
intended to be so understood ; I mean, in that 
•sense, which our Lord gives to the w^d, Poor, 
when he s£|ys — Blessed are the poor in,^irit, 
for theirs is the kingdom, :of Iieaven K , ^nt 
this metaphorical jsepse does;, not .e^pludie, jt 
j^er supposes, th^. literal, , For j who are //<e 
poor in spirit, for the paost part^ by): #A^ poQT 
in fortune? they, whom neither . jiie; prjdejpf 

* Matthfew v,:3. 
o 2 



khoWfedge! ':itid '<idilK!iitidn, nor the pnSe of 
ilreaf^h^^iia place, lifts <^rni^ ^vtth vtiin'ideUii 
of thWr-6i*ii iilfifclihijy ? ' But, there'is a pe- 
culiar reason for the literal interpretation of the 
^R«t:iT6i-Hhe Words, hlitul, 'Idnie, nhd ddaf, 
httte, IttevHlsfe, 'their' ttietia|)horiciarsen4e ih^e 
^V6j4ilet, ^ Wett^iRs the woVa^ ^p(^: Yet our 
iibWl lilltWgi^ the <!6tripletion of the proph^c^, 
in the literal mining of th6sc words ; ^fbrhfe 
refers the messengers of John to what they saw 
«r^^ifti're(?;'tb-the thlfades, he wate theh wbrk- 
ii^,'»r 'h^a Worked, bn Me MfVrf, laMe, cAitt 
't?ftj/J thit -is, 'in restoring their ^bodily i^^nues 
and members ^. So ' thdt, Hvhen the pobr '^rfe 
spoken of by Jesus, at the same time, we must 
iltffeSjs UWtersttihd him as shaking of the ^or, 
Jjrdpterly'so eall^, that is, of the lower rarifcs 
of pfeojple, whotn he was eten th^n instructing, 
as ' Well as ^icaling. 

l¥c ste, then. That Christ preached tiw 

Ghspel'to the 'poor, in the literal, as well «s 

spiritual' sen^e of that wbrd : And, in so cloi«g, 

he bbth^fulfilkd'the whole ^xterit of the pro- 

-phecy ; 'and,;as we shall 'now find, gate «h 

eminent proof of the obObNfiis and wisdo^m of 

' his 6wn -character. 

•> Comjiare, Luke vii. 21, 22, 



■ 

Foi^ considec the. statev c^ t^ ;paor^ 1^^ 
mj^h th^. wanted; audi bow muoh kett^^ iifm 
tbe rich, they dea^cml^ iAs^ti;u^i<m, wJi^n^Qiiic 

them. 

I . The coudiijiowi of tbe. jfpm ^bftt «>. Qfi tfes 
pebpk at ]arge> was: truly 49p}on|I^ei at ijiis^ 
time. Tihey were every lyheicQ tr^t^ ^Jf^V 
superiors wkK the uti^aab coDiteftopt^ ^^ ^ 
to struggle with an al WMt iwinisibte igiWPIBfi? 
and corruption. 

•• 

The Jews^ indeed, h^ the^beniefitQ^a divm^ 
law : but thei^t Scdhes and.Boctocs^ had^ vmdA 
it> (^ none effectj hy,tiim traditmmS Th^ 
had corrupted the^ word o£ God, by ^ir ^- 
ciful cabbaUstical glosses ; and bad debased thi^k 
holy ritual^ into a frivolous and sordid super- 
stition. They bad th^ hf^, of hm'^k^^^ in 
their hainds ; but they P^fethw ^wflpy^d iA ^ 
the puiposje of opening tbe tru^ wewuig 0%^^ 
Scriptures, tbemaelves, nor. i^q»W wff^r ft? 
paaple to mak^ tbi3 U9^ of it \n ^b^ meflpa 
time, their pride increa^ with tfeeir k^^^ 
yices : they thought th^m^dyoi^ iiis^ cknd WIfltr 

c Matthew XT. 6. 
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dent^i and righteous^; and, in sovereign ad* 
miration of their own worth and knowledgo^ 
they despised others. Their insolence ta the 
poor was so transcendant, that they repr6acfaed 
them for that ignorance, which themselves had 
occasioned ; and even checked their endeavours 
t6 understand the true meaning of their law; in 
tenhs of the bitterest scorn and eicecratioiu 
Have any of the Rulers or Pharisees,, said 
they, believed in Jesus? But this people ^y 
that kmweth not the law, are accursed^ 

Such was the state of the poor, among the 
Jews: and that of the Gentile poor was.no 
bettl^r. As the former were only insulted, and 
not instructed, by thdr rabbis ; So the latter 
were just as ill treated by their PHiLOsar 

PHERS, 

These men, indeed, professed themsehes 
wise ; and had, in some respect^ a juster claim, 
than the Jewish doctors, to that proud*, dis- 
tinctive appellatibn. Though their reasoning, 
on many subjects (on which, however, they 
valued themselves most) was little better than 
that of the Cabbalists ; yet, in moral matters^ 

^ Matt. xi. 25. « Luke x\iii. 9. 

• ox^55> the mob, John vii. 49. 



which ate of the highest concern to matikiri'd^ 
they had been' able to trace out sotne plamible ^ 
and ingenious theories/ and had even pene- 
trated isofar as to stpprehend some genefifal and* 
fundamental principles of natural region; Yd* 
all this was matter of vanity among them, ra-»-J 
ther than of public use. Their most intereirth-i 
ing speculations were either confined to thwi 
schools^ or secreted from the cdmmcm eye^, m: 
their mysteries. Their m^ral systems wAfe^ 
calculated to amusey to polish, and, we will 
^y, to instruct the higher ranks of men ; but* 
they were composed in such a way^- and pro-' 
ceeded on such principles, that the vulgar'could 
be little benefited by them. And, for what 
they knew of religious truth, they studiously 
t^pt it from the poor, and left them to-tlie 
tyranny of their senseless, their impure, > their 
abeuiinable superstitions. Even Socrates him- 
self, though he laboured very commendably to 
reform the lives of his fell6w-citizens, yet la- 
bbur4l to little effect, as he would not, or 
durst not, disgrace their idolatries, the source 
of all their corruption and misery. The rest 
of these wise men were well contented, at most, 
with being wise to themselves ; they stood sHoof 
from the prophane vuljgar ; and contemplated, 
with much complacency, or with much disdain, 
the popular errors. 
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Sucby and 90 wretched were the foor^ wba^ 
oUr btesgedJLQrd cai»e to aanounoethegood 
tidings of salvation to th^mt loc^ipftbte oC 
thems^^eft to find out or to underrtaad &€ar 

I 

diit|^^ and iiii9l6ii^ nieglected^ or contemned by 
those who should have been their instoiiG^tors ; 
lort in error and in vice^ with no {yrpspec^ of 
iteovering thcaaotaelves out of eitW i without 
guides^ and without fi^iends ; in a word, with- 
out hope, ami mthmt Qqd in the world f ; 
What eovktd ecjual their wants and their dis-, 
tresseB^ And how loudly did they cry to 
Heaven for some ^iendTy h^and tQ b^ stretched 
out^ some celestial light to be dispensed, ta 
liiem? . 

, But^ perba])^^ these unhappy men deserved 
not the care of Hciaven. And, without doubts 
if we put their claim on that footing, it will be 
difficult to make out their title to such distinct 
tion« Yet they had something, too, to plead 
for themselves, something to engage the |||^ds 
of their m^ciful Creator, if it be true, as I 
observed^ 

II. In thcjneit place, that their hearts, de- 
praved as they were, were yet not so utterly 

I Eph, U, 15. 
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perverse^ as those of the rich and great ami. 
wisely who poured such coutempt upon th^B^A 

Audj^ for our sfaktkfection m this pointy we 
ne^ but look iuto tl^e Gospel-history ;, vyhere 
we find, from many fe^ts and testiuioniejs, that 
the poorer sort among the Jews wqre they whQ 
gave the best proofs of their disposition, to em- 
brace the doctrine, and acknowledge the pre- 
tensions!^ of Jesus. 

When he preached to the Jews, the Scribes 
and Pharisees, that is, the rkh and wUe^ almost 
universally and without exception, cavilled at; 
his doctrine, perverted his words, and sought 
o^cs^sion only how they might entangle him in 
his talk ^. But the people, giving way to the 
ingenuous sense of their own minds, heared 
him gladly ^ : They were even very attentive 
to hear him K Nor let it be thought, that the 
Iqve of novelty, or some worse motive, which 
oft seduces the populace in such cases, was the 
cause of this attention. They give another, and 
better reason of it — Never man, say they, 
spake like this man * ; Again, they were 
astonished at his doctrine, fw he taught them 

^ Matth. xxii. 15. I Matth. xii. 37, 

k Luke jfix, 48, ^ John ▼». AQ. 
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as one Iiaving authority^ and not as the 
Scribes^ ; That is, they had the sense to per- 
ceive there was a weight and force and impor^ 
tance in his doctrines, which they had never 
foupd in any other, and, ' leaist of all, in the 
light, frothy, and frivolous doctrines of their 
Scribes; and they had the hbhesty to acknbw-' 
ledge and proclaim their owq feelings. 

Again ; When Jesus wrought his miracles 
before the Jews, while their superiors were un- 
convinced, or blasphemed against conviction, 
the multitudes cried out in admiration. Is' not 
this the Son of David ^? — -It was never, they 
scty, so seen in Israel^ — With a becoming 
candour and piety, they marvelled , and ^ to- 
rified God, who had given stick power unto 
men p. 

Thus much for the Jews. And the same 
difference, between the rich and poor, after- 
wards appeared, when the Apostles turned 
themselves to the Gentiles. So that St; James 
reasons upon it, as a certain fact. Do not rick 
men oppress you, and cfraw you before the 
Judgment seats 9 Do they not blaspheniQ 

« Matth. vii. 28. n Matth. xii. 23, 

^ Matth. ix. 33. P Matth. ix. 8. 



that worthy name hy which ye are called ^ ? 
And St. Paul to the same purpose, when he 
appeals to the Gentile Christians themselves — 
Ye see your calling, my hrethreny hotv thai 
not many viise men (iftef the jlesh, not many 
mighty, not many noble, are called '• 

And, if we extend our inquiries beyond the 
Apostolic age, we still find, that, while councils 
and synagogues, priests and philosophers, go- 
vernors and kings, were confederated against 
the rising church, the poor, the weak, the ig- 
norant, the ignoble, very readily, and in great 
numbers, pressed into it. 

Considering then this fairness of mind, which 
distinguished the poor, together with their 
multiplied necessities, ' we shall cease to think 
it strange tnat our blessed Lord sbould first and 
principally preach the Gospel to them; and 
that this circumst£|nce should be predicted of 
him, and urged by himself, a3 characteristic of 
his person and office. For what could dis- 
tinguish the divine Messiah n\ore, than this 
condescension to those who most needed, and 
best deserved, his instruction ? Who can won^ 
der that, when he saw the multitudes, thus 

H St. James ii. 6, 7. r j Cot. 1 36, 
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cJccuiQstanced^^ he was moved with cQingasfjh^ 
OHf th^nij because they f(4fited\ i^id^r.tap 
merciless ve^^^tipns of t^ir superip^^ qfi^ tpere 
^qqffereii abroqd\ and left exposed to evew 
iiyjury^ as sheep having m shepherd ^ ? Cojilq 
any splendor of miracles more illustrate his 
character, than that affectionate address to the 
popi^ people, groaning un^er s^l theip |>uF^^ns, 
qi which the prid^ of ^eal^h and wisdpm w^ 
npt the leasts Come, uvjtp tne^ ye tliat labfmr 
Qnd are heavy laden^ and Twill gi^e you rest. 
jfa*^ my, yoke upon youy and learn o^ m^^ 

jfbr / am meek aud lowly in li^art^ Q^ndyfi ^fiflM 

find rest to your souls, * ? 

Qur Lord's, whole ministry seems uniforiply 
directed to this end of beating down the insqr 
knee of all worldly distinctions, which tiad too 
much vilified a,nd degraded hqnu^n nature. 
For this purpose, be condescended^^ himself, 
to be bora in the lowest rank of life,^ to h^ 
brought qp in what the world calls a <nean an4 
mechanic profession^ to coj;iverse chiefly with 
th^ poor and indigent, to take for hvs com- 
paniops and disciples the iifiost sordid of the 
people^ and to propagate his religion by the 

" MatUi. ix. ac, X RjatUi. .y. 28, 29. 



Jbollik icings of tke^mbr^ ^ €of^6uhd> t^ 
iifi^i; 'ike^l€6ak ^kign 4^ ihewiaid, 4o can* 
Jinmd tkt^thhtjgs^fuU aws might if-; JhsdUte 
Inn^ Mtn^s '^' tfte ^uxftU, laHd^frngs rufhiah 

^>lkfikg(^ hhugkt thlHgs-Pthat ittfte : &lmt (to 

.•■•'''• ■ ■ • , * ' 

In a w0»d, ihe ^l^ilis^tUdiwsty to liftMBe^lgn^ 
his whole endeavours, to vindicate the' honour 
i$fd^f^^ii^>huiti^Mity^ ;^tib ^{^OPt its^viiedMess, 
-teraMifiMteiA^tits^fi^iics/to^eilnoble it&itanmy, 
4md^to-digtnify iite^dtigraee. 

, 'Nor >l0t Many <bi1e presmu^^to insinuate, tktt 
thk^oondtiottof oui^bles^ Saviour 'W<as'd(fBcted, 
tovcthdrteiids.; As if he so^ht, bythrsvajj^U- 
'tiition'to the p6o^te,^o enga^ 'tiiem in the 
support ^of 'his :in^fW Icihgdom, ^nd then, 't^r 
their noise and nttmbers, to^force the te^iintxi 
it. The suspicion is utterly without grounds. 
'dbsbs tfliEde lib factious o«e of the popubrity 
'he lact^fied ^hy .his -eondescension ; • he ^dis- 
'ooontmsmcsidfatid repressed -erety eflfoft df tfcdt 
'nictufe:; and^^thoAgh his care 'W^t^ chidfytQW- 

■ ■ . . . '.;i 

y r C*r. i: «r-^9. 
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ployed about the poor,, it was not -confiiiied to 
them : He preached imKscriininately to. ull^ 
he did his miracles before all-in public^ itff 
open day-light, in the presence of the greatest ~ 
persons, and in places of the greatest resort; 
in short, his doctrines and fais credentials were 
equally offered to the examination of men. of 
all ranks and all denontiinations, of .die doctoiis 
and rulers of the Jewish peoplie^ iet^ ;well as of 
the people themselves. This, an impostor 
most assuredly would not have done. 

• ■ • . _ 

We have now, then, a reasonable account 
given us, why it pleased God that the Saviour 
of the world should be known by . this mark, 
among others, of his preaching the Gospel to 
the poor. The goodness of his character was 
signally illustrated, by this gracious conduct. 
I have only to observe, further, that his wis- 
dom was equally displayed by it : And both 
together must needs furnish a presumptive ar- 
gument of his divine mission. 

Had the ablest speculative philosopher beten 
consulted about the proper method of reforming 
the world, though with the attending evidence 
and authority of miracles, I suppose his plan 
for effecting this design would have been wholly 
different from that, which was taken. He 
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would have counselled an application, not to the 
poqr chiefly, if to then^;at all, but to the riclu 
the great ^ i and the tvise. The minister of this 
innportant charge would have been directed to 
shew himself in the most^ conspicuous scene, 
to m?ike the capital of the world, imperial 
Iloipe, the head-quarters of his mission, to 
P^ifprm his miraclee beforje the Roman senate, 
aod to proselyte, first of all, the wise and 
leam.ed of .tj^at empire ; As conceiving this to 
be; the recidiest way to the establishment of his 
new Religion^ and trusting to the power of 
these great instruments, as to some irresistible 
vortex, to. draw the people with them, into 
the, general profession pf it, 

,•'.; \ ■'..•. . ' . . ' < . 

. *!rtiis, or something lite this, we may ima- 
gine, would have been the language of human 
wisdom. . But what would have been the event 
of these profound and politic counsels ? Most 
jirobabJy, the design would not have taken 
effect. ITie interests, the prejudices, the pride, 
and the very philosophy of the world would 
.have revolted ags^inst it. The plainest miracles 
would have been shuffled over, as the sleights 
of magick: and the divinest truths, been de«- 
nded as uhleairned and ij^norant conceits. 






But what if the event had been otherwi^i? ? 
What, if the new religion "had prospered and 
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acquired an establishment by these mighty 
ttieans ? Posterity would then have turned the 
argument in another manner. They woiild 
haVe accounted^ aiid with some reason, for 
^is revolution in 'thi& sentiments of mankind, 
hot from the will of Heaver*, but the power 
and policy of tnen. They would hiive i^ou^t 
the origin of this triumphant religion in tfa^ 
operation of human causes, and not in the 
controlling influence of divine. The new sys^ 
tern might be preferred to many bthere that 
tiave prevailed in the world, but would bfe 
thought to have made its way by the same 
means. It would still be considered, as a mere 
human engine, calculated to serve the ends off 
society, and not to interest the conscience, as 
proceeding from the sole authority of God. 
i^And what could have been opposed to these 
suggestions ? The cause is plainly adequate to 
the effect : And, thus, the glory of God would 
have been obscured ; and the dispensation ifc- 
self, exposed to contempt. 

See then the riches both of fhe goodness and 
wisdom of God : Of his goodness, in caring 
for the poor ; and of his wisdom, in j)roviding by 
his use of so unlikely means, that our faitTi 
should not stand in the wisdom of nuzn, but in 
the power of God» 
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To conclude ; the ways of God are, very 
frequently, not our ways^; Yet, when the 
difference is most striking, a diligent inquiry 
will sometimes convince us (as in the case be- 
fore us) that they may be justified even to our 
apprehetisions : The use of which conviction 
should be, to satisfy us, in other cases, that 
his ways are always adorable, even when to us, 
in this state of weakness and {>lindness, they 
are pa^t Jinding out. 

z Isaiah lix. 8. 
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John xiv. 3. 
In my Fattier'' s house are many mansions : j? 

IT WERE NOT SO, I WOULD HAVE TOLD YOU. 

Jl HESE words are not a little remarkable ; 
and, if carefully considered, will be found to 
make very much for the honour of the Chris- 
tian religion, and its divine author. 

Our blessed Lord was now upon the jx)int of 
leaving the world. He foresaw, distinctly, his 
own approaching death, and the discourage- 
ments of all sorts, which, of course, would 
oppress his disciples, when he should be taken 
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ftbiri them. He therefore applies himself^ in 
this fistrewell address, to animate their coiirage 
by the assurance of ftiture glory. " Let not your 
heart be troubled, says he, at the worst that 
may beiall you : Ve believe in the general ptCM 
vidence of Ood : believe also in me, in the 
care which I shall especially take to ^ee an 
ample recompence made you for all your suf- 
ferings on my account^ For in my F0tkj09^ 
house are many mansions ; wherein each of you, 
according to his deserts, shall for ever enjoy 
an inviolable repose and felicity. And on this 
promise ye may rely with the most entire con- 
fidence: for know this, That, if it were not 
so, no consideration should have induced me 
to fill your minds with vain hopes ; on the 
other hand, / would have told you the plain 
truth, how unwelcome soever it might be to 
you. 



i . 



• We have here, then, from the mouth of 
Christ himself, an express disavowal of re- 
ligious FRAUD OR IMPOSTURE ; and that, in a 
point where wise men have sometimes thought 
themselves at liberty, nay under an obligation^ 
to lye for the public service, and in a conjunc- 
ture, too, when, if ever, it might seem allow- 
able for a good man to deceive his friends on a 
mere principle of compassion. 

p 2 



Foir Mfjoiat so beneficial^ it niay be $ldd) to 
mankind^ at large> as the persUasioii of t future 
stete, in nvhich . their happiness shall be pro- 
portioned to their virtue ? AnUwho, tfiat.has 
any bowels^ would> carry his . attadiimeht ^ to 
iKbrict truth so far, as not to Sjuffer'an unhappy 
friend to diey at It^st, in this pervasion, when 
th# hopes of life, or the comforts of it^ had 
etntirely forsaken him ?'* 

/ These questiotis are plausible : but our Lorc^ 
who was iiie Truth, as well as the Life, gd^ 
v^ned himself by other maxims. He knew 
that the real interests of mankind me only> ofr 
are best promoted by veracity ; that every de- 
gree of frauds though it may have some itotaie- 
diate, or temporary good effects, is, in the 
order of things, productive of much mischief; 
is injurious to our moral and reasonable nature, 
which was made for truth, and finds its proper 
satisfaction in it ; is liable to detection, to sus- 
pieidn, at least; and if it be but the latter 
(entertaitied on probable grounds, and become, 
as it soon will be, universal), not <Mily the 
chief beriefits of the impostui'e are, thenceforth, 
lost, but truth itself, in other cases, is taken 
for imposture: of which there is not a more 
deplorable instance, than in the subject we are 
now considering! .for^ it being well known 



that men have been foirward fo Ueceitia taeh 
cither in maitters of religion^ arid plu^eulaify 
in what ccMMsenis: the hope or fear of afiitaiib 
state, henoe, an incurable suspieion has sunk 
deep into th^ minds of too n^any, concerning 
Christianity itself; as if, in this momentous 
doctrine of life and immortality, it amused ns 
ortly, as many other schemes of religion have 
done, with a plausible and politic fiction. 

But our blfessed Lord, as I said, had other 
views pf t^^^8 matter, and governed I^imself l^y 
other principles. He knew, who it was t^^at 
had been a liar, and therefore • a man-^liiyier 
from the beginning^; and left it to him, the 
adversary of God and man, to signalize him- 
self by 7nuv4^^oiAS deceit and imposture. For 
himself, he tells bis dispipl^s, whom of all 
men, it concerned him most to possess with 
this palutary belief of a future state ; He telU 
them^ I say, that, instead of deluding them 
with a groundless hope, he would certainly, » 
and even at this season, which made that hope, 
so ii^finitely precious, declare to them the 
simple trutii^.and pn no account permit them 
t9> continue under a false (if it had been faille)* 
tjboi^b flattering persuasion. 

* 4'SvV»)5 — a»9p«irox7o»o^ — — Jphii viii. 44. 
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Shall wc believe this great teacher, on hi^ 
own wdrd ? Or, will you suspect, that evei» 
this uncommon declaration, uncommon in the 
founder of anew religion, was only a refiiie^ 
ment of art and policy ; and that' Jesus hoped, 
by this shew of frankness, to propagate his 
favourite imposture the more successfully in 
the world ? 

I know, and have just now observed, to what 
lengths our ingenious suspicions on this subject 
aiie apt to run. But consider the circum- 
stances; and thien jtidge for yourselves, whether 
the suspicion, in this case, be well founded. 

In my Fatker^s Jwiise^ says he, are mUiny 
mansions : if it were not so, I would have told 
you. And can we doubt his sincerity in this 
declaration, when he was now to make an 
esrperiment of its truth ; and the deception, if 
it were one, was first to operate on himself, 
before it affected others ? A speculative reasoner, 
or a politic legislator, when planning his system 
at his ease, and in no danger of being called 
upon to make trial of his own principles, might 
discourse with much complacency, though with 
little inward belief, of a happy futurity. But 
for one, who was just stepping into that world, 
of which he announced such wonders, who wa« 
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goingj by one confident venture, to put his 
doctrine to the jwoof, and to expire in torments 
from a view to his own promises ; for one, I 
say, thus circumstanced/ knowingly to delude 
himself and others, is not in human nature, 
unless perverted by such a degree of weakness 
or vanity, as no man will think chargeable on 
the character of Jesus. Socrates, the ablest and 
the honestest of the ancient sag«s, had, on 
moral principles, reasoned himself into a 
favourable opinion of the soul's immortality. 
He had often expressed this opinion to his 
friends, in terms of some force ; and there were 
times in which he seemed very little, if at all, to 
question the truth of it. Yet, when ha came 
to die, and had taken the fatal cup into his 
hand, his resolution gives way, he hesitates, 
and leaves his followers, after first of all con- 
fessincr himself to be left, in the utmost un- 
certainty on this momentous topic: a conduct 
surely very natural, and becoming a wise man,' 
wjjio had not, and who knew he had not, the 
most convincing evidence of its reality ! 

But there are further reasons to think that 
Jesus was sincere in making this declaration to 
his disciples, suggested to us by the terms of 
his religion, and by his own personal cha- 
racter. 



TbQ$e terms were, that whoever believed ii* 
the uam» of Christ, that is, becs^e a conyeit 
%> hi« religion, w^ thenceforth ta eocount^ all 
sortie cJT difficv^ltieisi, and dangers^ and distresses^ 
n^y, death itaelf^, and that^ in ev^ry dreadful 
shape, which the malice of the world conld 
lAVent, rather than to retract or forego his open 
]profei%sion of it. This, the disciples had been 
Q^n told by their Master : who, whether as a 
prophet, or a wise man (it matters not which, 
ta our present purpose) had distinctly foreseen, 
and had set before them in all its force, what 
they were to expect and to suffer for his sake, 
and the sake of the Gospel. Other teachers of 
religion and philosophy required no such terms 
of their followers^ or had reason to apprehend 
no such consequences from the propagation pf 
their opinions. They might therefore keep 
their doubts to themiselves, if they had any, 
of a futu^re state : In Jesus^ such reserve^ or 
dissimulation^ would have been the most un- 
feeling cruelty. j^ 

And against whom is this suspicion indulged ? 
Why against him (and that was the other con- 
sideration I mentioned) whose personal charac- 
ter was that of goodness and philanthropy itself. 
This character shines out in^every page of the 
Gospel. We see it in all he said and did to his 
disciples, whom he calls his friends, and ti-eats 
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aft moh on all occasions : witn^s bia ^^ondoscea* 
sioa to their infirmities, his concern for their 
safety (while it migKt consist with their duty)^ 
his compassion for their sufferings, his friendli- 
ness of temper, we may even say, his alS^tioii: 
for their persons and virtues. In short, the 
sympathetic tenderness of his nature wt» 
evidenced in all ways, in which it could pofsir 
bly shew itself, even by that of tears^ 

Now, put these two things together, his deep 
eoncemfor the interests of his disciples, on the 
one hand, and the severe injunctions he gave 
them, on the other, and see if there be any 
possibility of mistrusting our Lord's good faith 
in that memorable declaration — In my Fathers 
house there are many mansions : if it w£RE 

NOT so, I WOULD HAVE TOLD YOU. 

His language on the subject, so interesting 
to them, had, indeed, been always the same. 
Blessed are ye, when men shall revile you, 
and persecute you, and shall say all manner of 
evil against you falsely, for my sake. Rejoyce, 
and be exceeding glad : for great is your 
reward in heaven^. This he said in the ban- 
ning of his ministry : This he now repeats in 
th% close of it ; but with that remarkable 

^ Matth.v. 11, 12. 
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assurance (now for the first time given, andi 

from the time of giving it, not more important, 

than it is credible) if it were not sq^ If your 

reward in heaven were not such, and so great, 

as I have ever affirmed it to be, in recompence 

of all yoof sufferings, past and to come, for my 

sake, I would not have left you under an error 

in What so infinitely concerns You—/ would 

expressly Jiave told you of it. 

* 
The use we have to make of these reflections 

is, to see what our Lord's character truly was; 

and what our reasonable hopes and eocpectations 

from him are. 

I. But for this declaration, it might be 
thought^ that Jesus, pushed on by an eager am- 
bition of being the founder of a sect, had, for 
his own ends, preached up this alluring doctrine 
of a future state ; or, that, heated by a moral 
enthusiasm, he had overlooked the mischiefs 
of his scheme, in contemplation of the public 
«nds, it might serve, as applied to the important 
interests of virtue and religion. Surmises of 
this sort might have sprung up in the minds of 
men, not prejudiced against the author of our 
faith ; and would certainly have been cherished 
and malignantly insisted upon by his enemies. 
But it now appears, that he disclaimed all such 
views and purposes : that he was cool enough 
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to see the iniquity of all religious' deception ; 
and just enough to acknowledge the cruelty of 
it, dn the presait instance. If he had not 
certainly known the truth of his doctrine, he 
would have recalled and disowned it He felt^ 
in his own.case, what it was to encounter de^thi 
for conscience-sake : and he knew what deaths 
others were to encounter on the like grounds of 
persuasion. But^br the joy thai was set before* 
him, how could the shame and agony of that 
cross be endured ? And, if there be no recom- 
pence of rew^, should he expose to such, or 
to equal sufferings, his honest, unsuspecting, 
affectionate' followers ? The instant moment %J 
the impo^ duty^, the foreseen event •, the 
upright mind ^, the feeling heart ff, all consjNve : 
to satisfy us, that Jesus was not, could no4^ 
be the fraudulent, that is, the insensible, the . 
unrel^i)ting, , the merciless inventor or pub- 
lisher of a politic fable, but a teacher of truth i 
^nd righteousness sent from God. ' 

Thus much for our Lord's general gharijuy 
ter; which we shall do well to keep in mind^ 
when we meditate on any part of his instruc* , 

« John xiii. 1. 

' d Matt)). X. 2% 3. and 38, 9. Luke xlv. 26. 1 Joha 
i^. 16. 

^ John xvi. a: .33. f Matth. rii. 1^. 

S Luke xix. 41. John xL 35. 
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tiQna to us ; but more especially^ when^ for 
Qur si^ular comfort, we attend > to his gieat 
doctrine of a blbssed immortality. Our 
ditilie Ma&ter has in the clearest and fiiUest 
teraia^ announced this doctrine to us ; and, 
what is more, he has anxiously removed the 
only possible doubt, which we could have of 
its truth, by disclaiming the politic use, which 
too many others had presumed to make of it. 

.II. It follows, that we may rely, with con- 
fidence, on this invaluable promise of a future 
life; the only source of peace and comfort to 
the mind, without which the disordered scene 
of this life is inexplicable to the wisest men, 
and scarce supportable by the happiest ; we 
ipay, I say, rely with safety on this glorious 
hope ^ of immortality, unless we will suppose; 
that Jesus meant to deceive us even then, whep 
he most deliberately and 6(5lemnly pledged 
himself to us for his veracity : a supposition, 
which is, in truth, as foolish as it is indecent. 

Assured therefore, as we are, that our Sa- 
viour both taught this doctrine, and taught it 
without the least mixture of guile or dissimu- 
lation, let us hold fast our expectation of it to 
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the end ; and in all the troubles of tliis life, 
whether endured for conscience-sake or not, 
provided only they be such as consist tuith a 
good conscience, let us reckon with certainty 
on our title to one of th(ise eteAial mansions, 
of which there are so many in the house of our 
Jieavenly Father ; and that, for the sake and 
throujgh the merits of pur lord je«us Christ ; 
the author of our salvation, as well as the pro- 
^laimer of it : our merciful Redeemer, at once, 
and in^Uible Instructor; to whom be all honour, 
praise, and thanksgiving, now and for ever. 

Amen. 



■ *' 
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John xvi. 12, 13. 

/ have yet many things to say unto you, hut 
ye cannot hear them noiv. Howheit, when 
he, the Spirit ef truth, shall come, he will 
guide you into all truth : for he shall not 
speak of himself; hut whatsoever he shall 
hear, that shall he speak: and he will 

SHEW YOU THINGS TO COME. 

X HJERE is scarce a page in the Gospels, 
which to an attentive reader may not afford a 
striking proof of their divine original. 

We have an instance in the words before 
us; in which, Jesus, now about to leave the 
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world, tells the disciples, that he had many 
things to say unto the/in^ which were not pror 
per for their ear at this time, but that these, 
and all other necessary truths should hereafter 
|?e imparted to them by a divine spirit^ to be 
sent from heaven to be their guide and in- 
structor: that, from hbn^ they should learn 
what, for the present, he forbore to communi- 
cate to them, of his views and purposes in the 
religion, they were to teach mankind; nay, 
and that this divine Spirit of truth wquld 
shew them things to come. 

Now Jesus, I suppose, whatever else may 
be thought of him, will be readily acknow- 
ledged to have been, at least, a discreet and 
wise man : for without a very high degree oF 
discretion and wisdom, it was plainly impos- 
sible for him to do the great things, he did; I 
mean, to be so successful, as he was, in im- 
posing a new faith and religion on mankind;. 
They, who take Christianity for an imposture, 
must confess, at least, that it was an impos- 
ture, artfully contrived, and ably conducted: 
otherwise, the effects of it could never have 
been, what we sejs they are. 

But would any man, acting on the princi- 
ples of human wisdom, only, have given an 
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«B6iyfanM of this kind (an assurance, too, that 
Mtemed not necessary) to those whom he 
tiiotight fit to entrust with the care of his im- 
post ote, when yet he most certainly know that 
he could not make good to them what he had 
jnromised ; and when they, to whom such as- 
Mttmce was given, might easily, and, as he 
most foresee from his knowledge of humai^ 
nature, would certainly abuse it, to selfish, 
cudft of their own, not consistent with hi;5, 
und to the hurt of that very cause, which he 
wanted to promote ? 

Say, that he had, only, told them — this di- 
vine spirit shall instruct you in many things 
cofieerning my religion, which I have not, 
myself f thought ^t to reveal to you — would 
not this general promise have opened a door 
to all sorts of fraud, or extravagapce ? And 
could he reasonably expect that any well-con- 
certed scheme of religion, such as was likely 
to make its fortune in the world, would be 
tfelivered and established by men, who were 
commissioned to enlarge his system, at plea- 
sure, and as their various passions, or fancies, 
might suggest? And all this, on the same 
authority with that which he had claimed to 
himself ^ 



Suppose, thpy yv^r^ honest, \ot, faithful to 
bim^ tliat U), 4Uposed , Jo teach nothii?g ;bu,t 
what shou]d agree to .tlieir Master's doctrin^^ 
y^t who cpiildv answer for their skill or judg- 
ment? ,, And, if they, w^re disJwnesty pr uw^ 
falthfulf what ruin musj not this Hcepce of 
l^uiWing pa his doctrine, have brought on the 
strucjture, ^le had aheady raised ?, 

■;/•■• . • . ■ • . 

. .. ■ . i ■ • . f • • 

When. Mark Antony Avas allowed to forge a 
will for Caesar, we know the use he made of 
that liberty. But had he been a better man, 
than he wias, and inclined to give out that only 
for Caesar's will, which might probably seem 
to be so, yet his capacity to make a will for 
Csesar, in all respects uniform, and consistent 
with that great man's known views and cha- 
racter, might well be called in question, not- 
withstanding the whole conti^ivance depended 
o% himself; much more, if the arduous task 
htid been entrusted to eleven persons, besides, 
of difierenfc abilities and dispositions. 

Still, the case is more desperate, than we 
Havfe hitherto supposed. Besides a liberty of 
adding what new consistent doctrines, they 
pleased, to the doctrine of Jesus, the disciples 
have a greater and more dangerous power 
combfiitted to them, a power of jirophesyingj 
or foretelling fAmg-i to come. 
VOL. VII. *a 
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To see how the case stands on this last sup- 
position^ consider, 1. IVhat is itnpKed in this 
PROPHETIC power. 2. tVhat abuses are likely 
to he made of such an assumed power hy any 
imn whatsoever. And, 3. fVhat peculiar 
abuses of it were to be expected from such 
mew, as the disciples. Consider, I say, these 
three particulars, and then, upon the whole, 
determine for yourselves, whether any man of 
ordinary prudence would have commissioned 
his followers to exercise such a pow6r ; or, if 
he had done so, and had been an impostor, 
whether the event could possibly have been 
what it clearly was. 

1. The prophetic power, implies an ability 
of looking into the future history of mankind ; 
of foreseeing what revolutions shall happen in 
states and kingdoms ; what shall be the issue 
of depending wars, or counsels : what the pro- 
sperous, or adverse fortune shall be of public, 
or private persons; of those, who have any 
authority over us, or connexion with us; of 
individuals, or collective bodies of men; erf 
friends, or enemies. Whoever has this extra- 
ordinary power committed to him, or who 
thinks he has, has the characters of all npiea 
at his mercy ; cap blast the reputation of the 
wisest and best men, by a chai^ of foUies and 
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crimes^ not ^t eomrmited; or ean raise the 
credit of the worst and weakest, by coveraog 
their future life wilk wisdom a^d honwtelri 
He cai^ in^imid^tfe the greatest men by an^ 
hooheiag their ^sgrace aDd riiin ; or- exalt 
the meane«t by bringing out to view theiar 
sucteifses and trkunphs. In a wordf, he can 
speafc peace or war, fame or infamy^ life oi 
death, to any state or person, against wJiom 
he thinks fit to level this powerful engine of 
inspiration. 

And as all men, so all timeSj are equally 
within his .reach. He can pursue the objects 
of his love or hate through ^gies to cot^^;, ^4 
can excite hopes ^nd fears ki the Iptreast^ of 
those, who are not tO' appe^ on the stage (^ 
the ^orl<l> till many centuries after he has left 
it, and when himself has nothing to appreb^c)) 
let his predictions take whs^: turn they wiUi 
from the shame of detection. 
' .... 

Such then being the nature of this mighty 
privilegie to foretell things to come^ you cannot 
but see 

2. In the next place, how liable this power 
is to be abused by any men whatsoever ^ who 
have a pretence to assume it. 

ql2 
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■ Make^ if you will, the most Eavourable 5up- 
positions that these pretended prophets ; are 
akk-ahd. teamed: But then^^ what endless 
schemes of fraud, of policy, of imposture, may 
yc^not.expect from ,the dextrous management 
ofc.tiiis faculty! Revolve with yourselves tihe 
history of •ancient divination, or; modem pro- 
phecy, when lodged in the hands of artiul and 
designing men ; and see, what portentous 
abuser must needs arise from this commission, 
and yet what certain disgrace and confusion to 
the memory of those, to whom it is given. 



i 1 
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What blessings' will not men, entrusted veith 
this donvfenient foresight of futurity, Javish on 
their own friends, or party! Aqd what curses, 
what terrors, equally belied in the event, will 
f hey ilot scatter over the persons or affairs of 
rivals and enemies, for the gratification of a^ 
present passion or interest 1 

Suppose them cool enough to distrust the 
reality of their inspiration, yet the temptation, 
to make the pretence of it subservient to their 
own views, would be almost irresistible: Or 
suppose them, on the other hand, to prophesy 
with good faith, this genuine enthusiasm might 
enable them to act their part more naturally 
indeed, but, in the end, not more successfully. 
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Had then the Apostles been, each of thetn;, 
as provident and wise, as their Master himself) 
and as much persuaded of their own inHpirai- 
tion, as he could desire them to be, they would 
not, we may be sure, have been encouraged by 
him, if an impostor only, to think themselves 
possessed of a prophetic power, when it must 
have turned to the ruin of his cause, on eveiy 
supposition ; I mean, equally on the supposi- 
tion of its being regarded as a real, or pre- 
tended, power; that is, whether the Apostles 
were guided by the views of a dishonest policy 
themselves', or were the honest dupes of their 
Master's policy. But there is 

' 3. Still more to be said on the improbability 
of a wise man's giving such an assurance to 
men qualified and circumstanced^ as the Apos- 
tles were, in- other words, to men of their 
PECULIAR character and situation. 

1. The character of the Apostles, was that 
of plain, uneducated, illiterate men ; men, 
totally unacquainted with the world, and with 
those arts, which are necessary to conduct a 
great design with ability and success ; men, of 
good sense, indeed, and of honest minds, but, 
from their singular simplicity, only qualified to 
report what they had seen or beared, and by 
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m> meaxis provident or sJkill&l enough to roQnd 
Bhd complete a scheme, but balf-diaclosed by 
its author^ and that half delivemd incidentally 
and by parcels to t^em^ and ill Moderstogd. 

^ Yet to these men^ Jesus declares, tl^at much 
j¥fi8 wanting to the integrity of that religious 
^yi^tem^ which they were appointed to teach : 
and that all defects in it were to be supplied, 
hot by himself, but by a divine spirit^ who 
should hereafter descend upon tlieo^, j^nd hie-Ap 
TH£M INTO ALL THE TRUTi|*; nay, who should 
not only instruct them in such parts of hiaf 
religion, as he had imperfectly, or not at all^ 
explained, but should, further, open to their 
view I know not what scenes of futurity, and 

SHEW THEM THINGS TO COME. 

These magnificent promises, you see, were 
likely to make a deep impression on the rude 
minds of the disciples; half-astonished, we 
may suppose, at the idea of such superior pri- 
vileges, and more than half-intoxicated with 
the conceit of that pre-eminence, which those 
privileges were to bestow. 

Their implicit faith, too, in a beloved and 
revered Master, would incline them tp expect^^ 

* di KoiTW T»iy aXiiGftfl^y, 
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with assurance^ the completion of these pro* 
mises : And thus^ every principle^ whether of 
simplicity, vanity, or creduhty, would make 
"their presumption violent, and leave it without 
controul. 

2. If we turn, next, to the situation ef these 
men, buoyed up with such exalted hopes and 
expectations, we shall find it apt to ci^ate a fa- 
naticism, which, of itself, might drive them, 
in the absence of their politic Master, into 
any excess. These simple, over-weening men 
were, at the same time, poor, friendless, de- 
spised, insulted, persecuted; exposed to every 
injury from the number, power, and malice of 
their enemies, as Jesus, indeed, had honestly 
forewarned them ; yet stung with the desire of 
founding a temporal kingdom (contrary, it 
must be owaed, to his express declaration) and 
of rising themselves to the first honours of it 
Could any thing flatter their ambition more, 
than to be told that they had the modelling of 
their own scheme left to themselves, under the 
cover of a supernatural direction ? Or, could 
any thing gratify their resentments^ all on jfire 
from ill usage, more effectually, than to be as- 
sured that the'&tes of their adversaries, ail the 
secrets of futurity, lay open to their view? 
U^w oft has oppression turned faith into fana- 
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ticism, and made prophets of thosCj whom it 
only found zealots ! And do we think that se- 
cular ambition, concurring with religious* aeail, 
in the like circuihstances, couid have any other 
issue ; especially, when the prophetic impulse 
was looked for by such zealots, and, on the 
highest liuthority, actually engaged to them ? 
Or can we, who see the probability, the : cerr 
tainty, of this consequence, conceive so meaiily 
of Jesus, considered in tlie. view of, a wise loouan 
only, as to imagine that He should not be 
aware of it ? 

As then it is very unlikely that any .politic 
impostor should- make such a promise, as the 
text contains, a promise liable to be abused by 
flw^^ sort of men, and most of all by those, to 
whom it was made; so neither is it conceivable 
that, if a rash enthusiast had authorized his 
followers to rely on such a prpmise, the issue 
of it could have bieen that, which we certainly 
know it to have been. v ; 

For consider, what were the additions, made 
to the scheme of Jesus by his enlightened fol- 
lowers, and what the prophecies delivered by 
them ? Only, such additions, as served tb open 
and display the scheme of , the Gofpel, in a 
manner that perfectly corresponded with the 
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declared views of its author, or at least no way 
contradicted them : And only, such prophecies, 
as have either been clearly fulfilled, or not con- 
victed of imposture, to this day. 

Then, again, those additions, were directly 
contrary to the preconceived notions and ex^ 
pectations, of those who made them ; such, for 
instance, as the doctrines concerning the re- 
jection of the JewSy the call of the Gentiles, 
the abolition of the Mosaic ritual, and the 
spirituality of Chris fs hingdoni; doctrines, 
which, in the life-time of their Master, and fill 
enlightened by the promised Spirit of truth, 
they had either not understood, or had rejected 
as false and incredible ; yet doctrines, which 
made the principal part of those t ruths y \x\iQ 
which they were led by the Spirit. 

And as to the prophecies, delivered by thferti, 
what less could one expect from so general, 
and so flattering a promise, than that th^y ^ 
should be nutnerous, and, at the same time, 
replete with presages of good fortune to 
themselves and their party, and with terrible 
denunciations of icraih against their opposers? 
Yet nothing of all this followied. The pre- 
dictidns, they gave out, 'were' indeed s6 many 
as to shew thstt the promise was performed to 
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tbem; yet, on the whole, hnt Jew; in truth, 
much fewer than can be imagined without a 
particular inquiry into the number pf them: 
And of these few, the greater part were em- 
ployed in declaring the corruptions, that 
should hereafter be made of the new religion, 
they were teaching, and the disasters that 
jshould befall the teachers of it ; and scarce 
one, directed against their present and personal 
enemies* 

All this is astonishing, and unaccountable 
on the common principles of human nature, 
if left to itself in the management of such a 
faculty as that of prophetic inspiration. And, 
though, on these principles, it was to be sup- 
posed, nay, might certainly have been con- 
cluded, that a set of the craftiest impostors, or 
bf the honestest fanatics, that ever lived, must, 
in the end, dishonour themselves by the exer- 
cise of such a power, and defeat their own 
purpose; yet, to the surprize of all reflecting 
men, they have maintained, to this day, their 
character of vieracity, not one of their prophe- 
cies having fallen to the ground ; and, what is 
more, with so many chances against the suc- 
cess of their cauae, they have triumphed ov^ 
^ opposition^ and have established in the 
world z new religion with tiiat force^ of 
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evidenoe, which, as their Master diyuidy |o^ 
told, all their adversaries have not been 4xjble 
to gainsay. 

In a word, the event has been, and is auch, 
as might be expected, if d^e divine assistance 
promised, was actually imparted to them ; t^qt 
improbable in the highest degree, or rather 
impossible to have taken place, if fraudi^ ^ 
enthui^asm, had been concerned, either -in 
giving, or fulfilling, this promise. . 

It would be equally an abuse of your ^la^ 
tienoe, and an affront to your good sense, to 
eaiarge farther on so plain a point. From, re^ 
cdllectiiig, and laying together, the drciifO'' 
stances, which have been now briefly toudbied^ 
and pointed out to you, ye will conclude. 
That, when Jesus gave this extraordinary pro^ 
wise of the Spirit to his followers, he certainly 
knew, that he should be able to make good his 
engagements to them : And that this spirit, 
being of God, would not be at the command 
of his followers, to be employed by them, as 
their passions, or short-sighted policies, might 
direct ; but would operate in them, according 
to the good pleasure and unerring wisdom of 
HIM, who sent this celestial guide ; or, in the 
words of the text, that he should not speak of 
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Mmself, hut whatsoever he should hear, that, 
only, he should speak. 

No ill effects would, then, proceed from the 
privilege of being let into new truths, or, of 
beinjg entrusted with the power of foretelling 
things to come. And, from the very consider^ 
ation, that Jesus had engaged to confer such 
privileges upon his disciples, who, if not over- 
ruled in the use of them, that is, if not truly 
and immediately inspired, would, or rather 
must, have employed them to the discredit 
and subversion of his own design ; from fliis 
single consideration, I say, it may fairly be 
concluded, especially when we can now com- 
pare the assurance with the event, That He 
himself was the person, he assumed to be, that 
is, A piviNE PERSON ; and his religion, what 
we believe it to be, the word and will of 
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Acts i. 11. 



1 e men of Galilee^ why stand ye gazing up 
into heaven ? This same Jes%is^ which is 
taken up from yoUy shall so come^ in like 
manner as ye have seen him go info heaven. 

/1l!S the enti*aiice of Jesus into the worlds w 
his departure out of it, was graced by the 
ministry of angels. Events, so important, as 
these, deserved, and, it seems, required, to 
be so dignified. His birth was, indeed, ob- 
s<^ure and mean ; and therefore the attendance 
of those flaming ministers might be thought 
necessary to illustrate and adorn it. But his 
ascension into heaven was au eVent [SO full ojf 
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glory, that it needed not, we may think, any 
additional lustre to be thrown upon it by this 
celestial appearance. For what so likely to 
raise the ^«as and ei^te. the admiratipn of 
those, who were witnesses of this event, as the 
fact itself, so sublimely and yet so simply re- 
lated in these words of the sacred historian — 
while they beheld, he was taken up, and a cloud 
received him out of their sight ? 

We may presume, then, that the heavenly 
host were not sent merely to dignify this trans- 
action, in its own nature so transcendantly 
avFful ; but for some further purpose of divine 
Providence. And we find that purpose ex- 
pressed very plainly in the words of the text ; 
which contain an admonition of great impor- 
tance, and direct the attention of the disci- 
pies to the true end, for which this scene of 
wonder was displayed before them. For while 
they hoked stedfastly toward hea/ven, as he 
went up, two men sf&od hy them in white ap- 
farel ; which, dlso, said, Ye men of Galilee, 
why stand ye gazing up i?ito heaven ? This 
sam^ Jesus lehich is taken up from you into 
heaven, shall so come, in like manner as ye 
ha$fe seen him go into heaven. 

The Apostles, we may suppose, were o»ly 
occupied with the splendor of the shew ; or 
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th^ were wholly absorbed in the eontempla-^ 
tion of its miraculous nature; or they Were 
speculating, perhaps, ori the circumstances of 
it. They were asking theitisehres, as theyg«2ed 
(at least, if they had possessed the philosophic 
spirit of our days, they might be tempted td 
ask), how the natural gravity of a human bodty 
could permit its ascent in so light a medium^^ — 
how !a cloud, which is but a sheet of air, im- 
pregnated with vapours, and made visible by 
reflected light, could be a fit vehicle of a gross 
and ponderous substance, and serve for the 
conveyance of it into the purer regions of »thcr, 
which we call heaven — or, what need indeed 
there was, that Jesus should be carried up 
thither ; as if the God, to whom he aseendeciF^ 
were not in every place, alike ; a^ if there were 
any such distinction, as high and low, witK 
regard to him ; as if all space were not equall;^ 
inhabited by an infinite spirit ; and as if his 
throne were not in the depths beneath, as weH 
as the heights above, every where, in short, 
without respect to our descriptions of place^ 
where himself existed. 

From such a state of mind, or from siwh 
meditations asi these, the Angels divert the 
Apostles, and call off their attention to a point, 
which ^ deserved it better, and concerned them 
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more nearly. *Tis, as if they had said, " Sus- 
pend your admiration of this glorious specta- 
cle } suppress all your fond and useless specu- 
lations , about the causes of this event, and learn 
fifom us the proper uses of it. Ye have seen 
your, faster thus visibly carried up from you 
into i heaven ; by what means, ye need not 
know, and may well forbear to inquire. But 
this intelligence receive from us (and it much 
imports you to be made acquainted with it) ; 
this san^e Jesus, who is thus gone up from you 
for a time into heaven, will come again with 
the same, or even additional glory, to judge 
tlie world in righteousness ; to see what im- 
pi;ovements ye have made of all he has done 
and suffered for you ; and to fix your final 
doom according to your respective deserts, or 
miscarriages. Think well of this instruction, 
vrhich so naturally results from all he said 
whiie he was with you on earth, and from what 
has now passed before your eyes ; drop all 
your other inquiries, and resolve them into 
thisp above all, deserving your best attention, 
how ye may prepare yourselves for that day, 
when he shall so come, in like manner as ye 
have seen him go into heaven.'^ 

The weight of this angelic admonition was 
enough to put all curious imaginations to flight. 
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ajid to convince the Apostles then, and all' 
believers at this day, " That their true wisdom 
consists in adverting to the moral and practical 
uses of their religion, instead of indulging 
subtle, anxious, and unprofitable speculations 
concerning the articles of it ; such especially as 
are too high, or too arduous for them ; such, 
as they have no real interest in considering, and 
have no faculties to comprehend." 

Permit me then to enforce this conclusion, 
by applying it to the case of such persons, and 
especially of such Christians, as have been, at 
all times, but too ready to sacrifice conduct to 
speculation ; to neglect the ends of religious 
doctrines, while they busy themselves in nice 
and fruitless and (therefore, if for no other 
reason) pernicious inquiries into the grounds 
and reasons of them. 

iMn the days of ancient paganism, two 
points in which religion was concerned, chiefly 
engaged the attention of their wise men; ^^god," 
and the " human soul :" interesting topics 
both ; and the more necessary to be well con- 
sidered, because those wise men had little or* 
ho light on these subjects, but what their own 
reason might be able to strikeout for them. 
And) had they been contented to derive, from 

VOL. VII. R 
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t\m Study of God's w^rks, all tfmt may 'Im- 
knowi of him. hj natural reason^, his eiernidd 
and Godheady asd had tbmf glorified 
withsuich a worship, as that koowledge 
obidoMly suggested ; or, had they^ by advert- 
ing W their own internal constitution^ deduced 
the spirituality of the soul, together with its« 
Iveei, morale and accountable nature, and thea 
had built on these principles, the expectation . 
of a fiiture life, and a conduct in this, suitable 
to such expe<Station ;, had they proceeded thus 
far in their inquiries, and stopped here> who 
could have blamed, or, ratter, who would not 
have been ready to applaud, their interesting, 
sjpeculatipns. But, when^ instead of this ress^ 
scmable use of their understandings in reKgiou^: 
matters, they were naore curious to investigate 
the essence oi the infinite mind, than to estab- 
lish just notions of his moral attributes; and 
to define the nature of the human soul, than td 
study its moral faculties ; their metaphysicks 
became presumptuous and abominable: they^ 
reasoned themselves out of a superintending 
providence, in this world, and out of all hope^ 
in a future ; they resolved God into fete, or 
excluded him from the care of his own creation, 
ajid so made the worship of him, a matter of 
policy, and not of conscience ; while^ at the 
same time, they dismissed the Soul into air, oTv 
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m-iyiSltt 9^t of th^yfr^d, eitl^er «xtin|uis6' 
m^'m sUfeidSance, o^ ^p|iii$g it of incftndbiP 
eOAteiousAefei!s ; and s6, iii Cither way, set asfc^* 
tlie <Joljtd«etn, #hii[^ it might be suppbs^ t6' 
hdN^ ilfr a> ftiture state, ta the ^abreriiioh tff dF 
iMot^lkyV as well as of rieligibh'. 

Such- was the fruit of pagan ingenuity ! Thtf 
philosophers kept gazing upon God, and the 
Sbtfl, till they lost all just atirf useful concep- 
tibiis of either : Andf thus, as^St. Paul sajrs, #Ai^ 
hecetirie vain in their imagitiations ; and t'kelt 
Jbolish hiaH was dctrkened\ 

M from tlie Grecian, we tmti to the oriesttal,^ 
sHidtwfast k' called, barbaric philosophy, y^lkVX' 
portentous dreams do we find about angeli^an^ 
spirits, or of two opposite principles, contend- 
ing for mastery in this sublunary world ; iiige- 
Hibosfy spun out into I know not What fehtas^ 
dondimbns, which annihilated all siober piety, or 
sabeert tl^pkinest dictates of mbraldlity^ S& 
jtrad is it 6( dl presumptuous inquires into thtf 
mvfeibk'things'of (k)d, thart, ph^/^e^ng fhem^ 



But these extravagancies of the heathen 
46serve our pity, and may admit of some excuM. 
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The worst is, that, when-HeiiTen had revealed 
of itself what, it saw fit this irreverent humour 
of searching into the deep things of God, was 
not cured, but indeed carried to a greater, if 
ppasibje, at least to a more criminal excess.; 
as I shall now shew in a slight sketch of the 
mischiefs, which have arisen, from this auda- 
cious treatment even of the divine word. , 

■■"''.. » '• ' 

2. Of the Jewish corruptions I shall say no- 
thing, because they did not so directly spring 
from a licence of speculation in the Rabbins : 
though their readiness in admitting unautho- 
rized traditious, and in giving way to evasive 
glossed . on ' Ihe : Law, had something of the 
same character in it, and led to the same ill 
effects. 

But when the Gospel^ that last and best- 
revelation of th^ divine will, was vouchsafed to 
mankind, it might be expected, that the most 
curious wduld keep themselves within the 
bounds of modesty and respect : tliat they 
wpuld thankfully receive the information im-: 
parted to them, would improve it to its right 
use, and acquiesce in the want of that light, 
which it was not thought proper to give. 



- ■^ 



But, no; the same ungoverned curiosity, 
Uiat had wantoned so lono; in the schools of 
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pagan philosophy^ rioted, with a still more Itix- 
uriant extravagance, in the Christian chthrth: 
as if that unholy flame had catehed new sti^hgth 

***** ■ **w 

•from the fires of the altar ; and the revealed 
articles of our creed had been only so much 
fresh fuel to feed and augment it. * 

Hence, in the days of the Apostles them- 
selves, we hear much of men that,- strove about 
words J to no profit-^-oi profane and vain hdlh 
Mings, that tended to nothing but ungodli^ 
ness\ of arrogant reasoners, who intruded 
into ' those things, which they had- not seen, 
vainly puft up by their fieshly minds ^, of ex^ 
travagant speculatists, who allegorized and ex- 
plained away the fundamental articles of the 
faith, even the resurrection itself** : which, in 
the literal sense, was rejected as a gross doc- 
trine, not suited to the apprehensions of wise 
men.. 

Thus the seeds of this evil were early sown, 
and began to shoot up in those rank heresies, 
of which a full harvest presently appeared. 

The Gnostic and Manichaean impieties led 
the way. Others, of as ill name, followed 

b Tim. ii. 14 and 16. c Coloss. ii. 18, 

d 2 Tim. ii. 18. 



ffofjci ^ flutters ; ^peq^ly fixw d^e 
fflSfXL |>hilosophy ; w^idi ivow pre66e4 i 
pj^^^a^^ and, ip |heir h^^t^^ forg# i 
fiipir quibbles ^d their metaphy^ipks 
^em. The evideoces qf the (jospel had> in*- 
deed^ extorted tfieir assent : ^i|t h^Y ill pre^ 
pared they were for the practice of the new re- 
U^fm, sufficiently fippeared» when^ instead of 
fijjbmi^ng l^msislves to tkke word of God, 
tl^y wo^ld Di^eds torture it ipto a compUanoe 
m^Ah their own fancies. £very convert fouaA 
^9 owQ tenets ip the doctrine of J/esus : and 
ymid be a Cbristi^iii only^ pn the principles dF 
J^if ps^gan thedogy. 

Thus the pure and simple ^stitb of the Gos- 
fiel was adulterated by eveiy folly, which deli- 
rious reason could invent and propagate ; tell^ 
i^&tead of jay and peace in believing^ the des- 
tined fruits of Christianity through the pmver 
of the holy Ghost % all was dissonance and dis- 
traction : contentious pride, and fierce in^o- 
^le debate. 

These mischiefs continui^d very long-, when 
Plato, at one time^ and Aristotle, at another, 
gave the law to the Christian world ; and deci-* 

« Rom. XV. 13, 



<ied m aU questions^ or rather confomided all, 
wjbiqh the auhtlety of iHunan wit could extraot 
irom the plainest artides of the tGhrntim 

Kyea the barbarous ages could not suppress 
this fatal in^nuity . Th^ wits of the ^chodl- 
mt^ jtQcpiCed with frc^h chimaera^ in the shfide 
of their cloysters ; as i^ mmds of di^tm)^ 
visionaries are observed to be more than com- 
monly active and prolific in the dark. 



length, Reason grew ashamed of these 
'more tha^ fruitless aHercations : and a few 
ttivine men^ at the Reformation, seemed resol*- 
ved to take the scriptures for their guide, and to 
isibut up all their inquiries in a frank and fiiH 
submission to the written word. Still their 
former bad habits, imperceptibly almost, stuck 
tjlose to them ; for whicfh they had only this- 
'Cxcuseto make, that the zeal of their opponetits 
forced them into dispute. Necessity, sharps 
iened their invention; their successes, begot 
pride ; and persecution, engendered hate. In 
this way, and by these steps, it was, that the 
Protestants grew ingenious and dogmatical. In 
df^sition to the church of Rome, they wonM 
explain doctrines, of which they had no just 
ideas; founded on texts of Scripture^ wlUch 
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they did not understand. Presentiy, ^s Wa« 
natural for men in their blind situation, they 
quarrelled among themselves;, and their pre- 
sumption, we maybe sure, was not lessened, 
but increased, by this misadventure. The issue 
of all these conflicts was, an inundation of 
dark and dangerous writings, on subjects f, 
which confound human reason, and in which 
religion has no concern.. 

In process of time, however, these evils were, 
in part, removed. Philosophers s examined 
the scriptures with care, and explained them 
with reverence : and, what is more. Divines^ 
became, in the best senise of the word, philoso- 
phers. Between them, much light was thrown 
on the general scheme of revelation. Its utih- 
ty, its necessity, was shewn : its sublime views 
were opened: its evidences were cleared: its 
doctrines, vindicated: and its authority, main- 
tained. Reason saw to distinguish between its 
own province, and that of faith : It grew severe 
in exacting its own rights : and modest in 
prescribing to those of the revelation itself. 

' But while men of superior sense were thus 
intent on reforming the bad theology of former 

J 

f Divine prescience, absolute decrees^ &c, 

« Bacon, Boyle, Locke, Newton. 

^ Barrow^ Clarke, Butler, Waiburton, &c. 
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times, the rest were too generally involved in it. 
They were unwilling to give up their darling 
habit of gazing up into heavefi: ih^t isj of 
framing, or adopting theories, which had, 
neither solidity, nor use; and of explaining 
mysteries, which they could not understand*. 

Nor was the effect of this folly, merely to 
disgrace themselves. Christianity was too fre- 
quently seen in the false light, in which these 
rash adventurers had placed it : And men of 
shallow minds, and libertine principles, were 
ready enough to take advantage of all their 
indiscretions. For on this ground only, or 
chiefly, the various structures of modern infi- 
delity stand. The presumptuous positions of 
particular men, or churches,, are forwardl}^ 
taken for the genuine doctrines of Christianity : 
And those positions, being not unfrequently 
either wholly unintelligible, or even contrary to 
the plainest reason, the charge of nonsense, or 
of falshood, is, thus, dexterously transferred on 

• 

J '' It hath been the common disease of Christians from 
the beginning, not to content themselves with that measure 
of faith, which God and the Scriptures have expressly 
afforded us : but out of a vain desire to know more than 
is revealed, they have attempted to discuss things, of which 
we can have no light, neither from reason nor revelation.'' 
J.Halb's Works, Vol I..p. 125. Glasg, 1766. • 
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the Gospel itself. And, though the abuse be 
^ross and palpable, yet, when dressed out with 
a shew of ai^ument, or varnished 0vet with a 
little popular eloquence, it shall easily pass on 
^-inclined, or unwary men. 

It is surely time for us to benefit by this sad 
experience. We, the teachers of teligion, 
should learn, not to be wise above wkut h 
written : And you, who would profit in this 
school, should not think much to restrain yout 
curiosity within these bounds, which, not the 
Scriptures only, but, right reason prescribes. 

For let it not be surmized, that, in deducing 
this account of the mischiefe, which have 
sprung from ill-directed inquiries into religion, 
my purpose is in any degree to discountenance 
the use of reason in such matters. Christianity, 
if it be indeed divine, will bear the strictest 
examination ; and it is the prerogative of our 
protestant profession to support itself on the 
footing of free inquiry. The way of argument 
is so far from being hurtful to the cause of re- 
velation, that it is, in truth, the basis and 
foundation of it. We dishonour, we aflOront 
our holy faith, if we believe it hath, or can 
have any other. Only let us take heed, that 
Reason do her proper work ; and that we do 
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not dneam^ or fancy, or fvesame, wheu we 
think we reason. 

In tiie infltaaces^ before giveo^ 4^ fisiuli^wiis 
in coocluding without premises, a^ ah ^i^g^ng 
wiiljiont ideas. When m^n call itbb rm^omngt, 
they forget the jneaoiiikg of the term, ae Wf^iitfi 
mistake the extent of their own faculties. We 
cannot reason on all subjects, beoanae tliere 
are many subjects which we cannot undrirstend: 
And by the term, neasoning, is only memit 
lUi act of the mind, which draws right oosi^ 
elusions from intelligible proposkio^s. Tibe 
nature of the infinite Being, the mode of hiB 
existence, die ^economy of his pnnridenos, are 
inscrutable to us, and probably to the highest: 
angels. Why then intrude into scuoh tbingi, 
as no man hath seen, or can see ? All that Mr 
inains is, to admit no proposition, which is 
not clearly revealed ; and^ for the rest, ta adsait, 
tan the autfaonty of the revealet^ wi^t aauit 
be true, though we cannot, in the way of roasea, 
perceive that it is so. 

The inutility of all researches into divine 
things, without a strict adherence to this well- 
grounded principle, is apparent ; the presump- 
tion of them, is ridiculous; but, above all^ 
the mischiefs of them, are deplorable. 
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/Men bewilder themselves, in inextricable 
difficulties : they disbelieve, . on incompetent 
grounds : they give up the Gospel, and, with 
it, their best hi^pes, for the gratification of the 
idlest vanity : or they mis-spend their time in 
exploring articles of faith, instead of attending, 
to the obvious end and use of them. 






To 'return to the text, which led us int© 
these reflexions. The disciples were looking 
up into heaveriy when they should have been 
considering how to follow him thitber. Is not 
our folly the same, or rather is it not more 
inexcusable, when gazing, with our weak 
reason, on celestial things, we neglect the ends^ 
fcr which a glympse of them is afforded to us ? 
For there is not an article of our creed, .which 
may not make us better, if not wiser: And 
obedience, thai; is, Jaitk working by love^ 
whatever some may think, is of another value 
in the sight of God, and of higher concern te^ 
man, than all knowledge. 
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PREACHED JUNE 23, 1776 






St. Matth. xiii. 55, 5ff. 



Is not this the carpenters son ? Is not his 
mother called Mary ? And his brethren, 
James and Joses and Simon and Judas ?^, 
And his sisters^ are not they all with us ? 
fflience then hath this man all these things? 
And they tcere offended in him, 

W E have, in these words, a striking pic- 
ture of envy; which makes us unwilling to 
see, or to acknowledge, any pre-eminencQ in 
those, whom we have famiUarly known and 
conversed with, and whom we have been long 
used to regard as our inferiors, or, at most, 
but on a level with ourselves. Our Lord'$ 
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neighbours and coantrymen, who had been 
acquainted with him from his youth, could 
jnqieat the names of his whole Sunily, and 
knew ik» ordinary conditioii, in which they 
lived, were out of patience to think that, so 
descended and so circumstanced, he should be 
gK>wn at once into distinction among them, 
and should be taken notice of for abilities 
and powers, which they, none of them, pos- 



This temper of mind, I say, is here very 
graphically expressed ; and it operated among 
the Jews with a more than common malignity, 
shedding its venom on those, whom not their 
own industry, but tlie special favour of Heaven 
had raised above their fellows, and had com-» 
missioned to go forth with extraordinary powers 
(of which they had frequent instances in their 
history) for the common benefit of themselves 
and of mankind. Whence it acquired eveq 
the authority of a proverbial sentence, — that a 
pmjfket hath no honour in his otdn country, 
and in his own house »• 

But, I mean not to enlarge, at present, ort 
this moral topick. There is another, and very 

* Matth. xiii. 5r. 
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important use to be made of these words^ which 
is, to 1^ us see, ^' how very small a matter 
will serve to overpower the strongest evidence- 
of our religion, though proposed with all 
imaginable advantage to us^ when we hate to 
be refortnedy or, for any other reason^ hate 
no. mind to be convinced of its truth,** 

This strange power of prejudice is exempli- 
fied in the text, and will deserve our seriouJr' 
consideration. 

Oikr blessed Lord had now given many 
•proofe of tlie divine virtue, that was lodged in 
him ; and was, therefore, moved, not only by 
the duty of his office, but, as we may suppose, 
by that regard which every gT)od man bears to 
his country,^ to make a tender of his mercies to 
those persons, especially, among whom he 
bad been brought up. Accordingly, we are 
l!bld, that he came to his own city of Na- 
zareth, and preached in their Synagogue, in- 
sotnuch that the people of that place weri 
astonished^ and said, whence hath this mart 
this wisdom, which appears in his doctrine^ 
and these mighty tcorks, which we have seen 
him perform ? And then, calling to mind the 
mean circumstances of his birth and femilv, 
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bef6re repeated, they expressed their dissatis- 
faction, or, as the text says, were offended in 
him. 

I , ^ 

But, were those circumstances a reason for 
rejecting a doctrine^ which astonished them 
with its wisdom ; and works, which they 
owned to be mighty, and above the common 
power of man ? Rather, sure, the opposite con- 
duct was to be expected; and, because they 
knew certainly, from the mean extraction and 
education of him who taught and did these 
things, that he had no means of acquiring his 
abilities (if they were at all to be acquired) in 
an oi*dinary way, they ought, methinks, to 
have had their minds impressed with a full 
assurance, that they were owing, as they were 
by himself ascribed, to the power of God. 

But, no: rather than admit a conclusion, 
which hurt their pride, and crossed their 
foolish prejudices, they stifle the strongest con- 
viction of their own minds ; and resolve not to 
receive a prophet, whom they had long desired 
and expected, who came to them with all the 
credentials of a prophet, and with the offer of 
what they most wanted, the remission of their 
sins, and the inestimable gift of eternal life. 
And all this, because the prophet was the son 



^ a carpenter J in their owli towhi and be- 
cti!^^ his brethren amd sisters^ persons of & 
tnean condition^ were all with them. 

Whien we contemplate such a condudti as 
this, vre are ready to sty, that it sprung finom 
a ^ore than common perverseness of charac* 
ter, and that the people of Nazareth were mord 
unreasonable and sottish, as the common 
proverb made them to be, than the reftt of 
Istad^. 

Yet, if we turn our thoughts on the odier 
tribes and cities of that nation, on the inhn* 
bitants of Judeea, and even of Jerusalem, we 
shall find, that they reasoned no better than 
the men of Nazareth had done ; and discovered 
equal, indeed, much the same prejudices as 
those, by which our Lord's own countrymen 
had been misled. 

Fof, what else was it to say, as they com- 
jfn()nly did, that no prophet could come out t>f 
Galilee *^ ; that he could not be the Messiah, 
because his disciples were illiterate fishermen *^, 
atid not Scribes and Pharisees ; because none 

^ John i. 46. * John vii. 552. 

^ Aels^iv. IS. See Whitby on the place. 
V©L. VII. S 
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of their rulers believed on him • ; because he 
conversed^ sometimes^ with publicans and sin- 
ners ' ; because he did not observe their minute 
ceremonies or traditions^; because he mani- 
fested his divine power in healing the sick and 
casting out devils, and not in breaking to pieces 
the Roman empire and restoring the temporal 
kingdom of Israel ^ ; because — but I need 
not instance in more particulars : Universally, 
the Jews, of all places and denominations, re- 
jected their Lord and Saviour for reasons, the 
most absurd and trivial ; for reasons, that came 
from the heart, and not the head, which shewed 
they were under the power of some contemptible 
prejudice, and would yield to no evidence, un- 
less that was complied with. 

Still, ^^ the Jews, in general, you will say, 
were unhke other people. Tell. us how the 
polished Heathens reasoned on the subject of 
Christ's mission ; and whether, when the Gos- 
pel was addressed to them, they opposed it on 
the footing of those senseless prejudices, which 
you have enough disgraced.'* 

Luckily, I have it in my power to accept 
this challenge ; and to shew you, on the best 

« John vii. 48. ^ Matth. ix. 11. 

« Matth. XV. 2. ^ Luke xxiv. 21. 
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authority^ that those men of enlightened niinds 
and renowned wisdom were as weak in their 
sophisms, and as childish in theii' cavils against 
the new reUgion, as the Jews themselves. 

We read in the Acts of the Apostles *, that 
St. Paul came to Ephesus, a rich, learned, 
idolatrous city of Asia ; that he applied him- 
self more especially to the instruction of its 
Gentile inhabitants ; disputing daily y for two 
years together y in the school of one Tyrannus, 
a teacher of rhetorick, or philosophy, as we 
may suppose, and a convert to the faith of 
Jesus. That his success was great, we may 
conclude, both from his long residence, and 
from the special miracles^ which he wrought, 
among them. Yet, when the word of God 
had grown mightily and prevailed, a certain 
silver-smith, who made silver shrines for the 
Goddess of the place, had credit enough with 
this well 'instructed city, because its trade was 
likely to sufier by the downfall of idolatry, to 
raise such an uproar among the people, that 
the Apostle's labours were, at once, overturned 
by this powerful argument, and he, himself, 
compelled to leave them to their old infatua- 
tion^: which was much such treatment, as 
Jesus himself had received from the Gadarenes; 

> Acts XIX. 
S 2 
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ikhOj because he had p^fmitted the devib, 
*3'edted out of erne of their people, to etiten* into 
a herd of sWine, and to destroy them, would 
not be saved at this eitpence, and reqtiii»ed him, 
but civilly indeed, to depart out oj* their coasts. 
Now, was that craji^ or this husbandry , a 
matter to be put in eompetitton with the saving 
of their souls, which they had reason to expect 
from the preaching of Paul and Jesus ? Or, is 
it not clear, that a p^tty interest, that is, a 
sordid prejudice^ prevailed against the most 
precious hopes, supported by the fullest evi- 
dence? 

But these were prejudices of the ignorant 
vulgar. Let us see, then, what success St. Paul 
had in a nobler scene, among wits and sages, 
men of refined sense and reason, in the head- 
quarters of politeness and civility, in the eye of 
Greece itself, in one word, Athens^. Here, 
the great Apostle, who had the charity, and 
the ability, to make himself all things to all 
men, encountered their ablest philosophers; 
reasoning with them, even before their revered 
Court of Areopagus, on their own favourite 
topics of God, and the Soul, in a strain of ar- 
gument, which was clearly unanswerable ; and 
concluding his weighty apology with Jesus and 

^ Acts xvii. 



the Resurrection. But what was the efiect of 
all this truth on the minds of these liberal hiear 
thens? Why the t?xt saya — when they 
heured of the resurrection of the dead, samt 
(that is^ the Epicureans) mocked; and why ? 
because their {^loeophy admitted no future 
state : while others (the Stoics) said^ fVe will 
hear thee again of this matter ; biit, for as poor 
a reason^ as the other^ because their philosophy 
taught I know not what of a certain renovation 
of the world, which, for the credit of their sect, 
they were half inclined to confound with the 
Christiai'i resumection. You see, in both par- 
ties, the power of pr^dice ; where ^t the 
occasion was the most interesting, the hearers 
the naost capable, the ability of the speaker, 
independently of his assumed inspiration, un- 
questionably great, and where the conclusioii, 
(so carelessly dismissed) was, after all, a ques- 
tion of PACT, which had no dependtnce on the 
feneiful tenets of either party. 

I should weary you and myself, should 1 
d^rry on this deduction through the following 
ages of the Christian church ; and shew, as I 
might easily do, that the ablest men of science, 
wh(> opposed Christianity, did it on grounds 
no better than those of these Athenian sophists. 
\Ve see what these ground^ were, in the frag- 
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ments^ that remain to us, of many ancient un- 
believers*, men, the most acute and learned of 
their times ; while yet every man of sense, that 
BOW reads and considers their objections, wiU 
own, whether he be himself a Christian or not> 
that they are altogether weak and frivolous, 
and have the face not so much of sound, or 
even colourable argunients, as of faint and 
powerless prepossessions against unwelcome 
truth. 

I shall only instance in one of these pre- 
possessions, which you will think prodigious. 
The Roman empire, labouring under its own 
vices, and many jpAy«ca/ evils, which thei^ lay 
heavy upon it, experienced, in the fourth cen- 
tury, that reverse of fortune, which, in its turn, 
the greatest nations mast expect. But by this 
time Christianity had spread itself through all 
the provinces, and was become the religion of 
the state. In these circumstances, the Hea- 
thens, very generally, not the rabble only, but 
the gravest and wisest of the Heathens ; ascri- 
bed these disasters to the abolition of idolatry ; 
and thought it an unanswerable argument 
against the faith of Jesus, that it did not 
maintain their empire in that degree of splen- 

1 Celsus, Porphyry^ Julian. 
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dour and proaperity^ to which, in the days of 
pagan worship, it had happily been raised. 
And this miserable superstition, which we now. 
only pity, or, perhaps, smile at, made so deep 
an impression on the minds of men, tha{: the 
gr^ate^c^ the ancient fathers, and particular ly^ 
St.MAust]n\.vtrere.. scarce able, with all their 
fearoiiig and authority, to bring it into 
contempt. 

Such /was the power of ancient prejudice 
agfiinst the Christian religion. But I hasten to 
set before you, in few words, what its tyranny 
has been in later times. 

* • . * 

The accidental and temporary commotions, 
which reformed religion produced in our west- 
ern world, furnished in the minds of many, a 
notable argument against the cause of Protes- 
tantism, which, when taken up and improved, 
as it sobn was,- 1^ state-policy, had, indeed, a 
fatal influence on its success. But^ even as tp 
Christianity itself, that 4ay-spring of know- 
ledge, which broke upon us at the Reformation, 
and, as. they say, has been brightening from 
that time to this, cpuld not disperse those phan^ 
toms^of prejudice, which are for ever haunting 
the human mind. 

I In his famous book, De Clvitate Dfi, 
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Ms^y Who piqued ^hemselve^ en thcnr «j 
citfy ^refiently 8tHi^ up^ and spid, that, be^^; 
cause popery had been found to beasi impostor^ 
Ghf istiiinii^ was so too ; and because the legen« 
dary titles of the eloysters had been <$oiivicted of 
fklshood^ " that the Scriptures themselves ^e* 
served but 4^Mte regard. And when aftevwardft^ 
ti)es(e suspitii6nls gave w^y to sober cpiticji$ai.a9i(t 
learned inquiry, prejudices still a#i)|^ isv 
various .shapes, against the evidences, and the 
bocTiuiflBs of theGospeHtev^lation. We were 
told; ttlat the propkemes ^Toved^ Tkoihkifgy hfh 
cause ' some of them were too obscure^ and 
others too plain. Could both these objecttonn 
come from the oracle. Reason? Or, is it so 
much as likely, that either of them did so? 
when, for any thing it could tell, both tfie 
clearness, and the obscurity might be citable 
to the Occasion, and each, be fit, in its place. 
Then again, there were others bold enough to 
deny the existence of miracles^ not, because 
many have been forged, but because none can be 
true. Was this, too, the voice of Reason ? orj 
is not St. Paul's appeal to common sense enough 
to disgrace this fancy to the end of the world—- 
Why should it he thought a thing incredibh 
with you that god should raise the dead "f^^ 
God, who surely hdiS power to do this, or ©the^ 
miracles, when his wisdom sees fit. 

n Acts vi. 8. 
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The contents of the Gospel have aho beehf 
treated, I do not say with as littte respect, 'feut 
with as little shew of reason and argument, as 

the crridenccs of it. 

■ 

T?W instariee, it was current, not long ago> 
that ^'ChrTstiamty was as oW* as the Creiatknl ;^ 
the meaning of which wise saying was, Ifcat 
Christianity could not be true, because the 
moral part of it was such, as nature tau^it^ -and 
had at all times been able to discover by its own 
light. Admit the fact: what follows? fhat 
therefore a divine revelation needs not repeal 
and could not occasionally enforce the laws of 
nature, fc reason, pure unmixed reason, 
accustomed to trifle at this rate ? 

But the complaint now is, that nature does 
fjot teach the doctrinal part of the Gospel. 
"Ajid what then ? Was it not equally to be ex- 
pected that what concerns the essence and 
counsels and dispensations of God should be a 
s€{cret to nature, unassisted by revelation, as 
that our practical moral duties should lie opeA 
to its view? And, if the force of this question 
he not generally felt, there is no doubt, I 
think, but it will, in a short time. For, it is 
to be observed of all these idle cavils, that they 
presently vanish one after another ; and, when 
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each has had its day, is, thenceforth, exploded ' 
even by unbelievers themselves. 

But, 'tis^i'me to come to a conclusion of this 
matter. The purpose of all I have said is, only, 
this, to shew, what weak and idiot prejudices 
have, at all times, been taken up against 
Christianity, and how generally they have 
been mistaken . by the acutest of its enemies^ 
for reasons of much weight. 

And, if aH, who hear me, be l^d by this ex- 
perience, to suspect the infirmity of their own 
minds ; if, having seen the disgraceful issue of 
^o many fancies, which for a time have passed 
for shrewd arguments^ but have, afterwards, 
appeared to be nothing more than childish pre^ 
judices^ they can be brought to mistrust those, 
that occur to themselves ; if, in a, word, they 
can be induced to question the pertinence and 
force of what they too easily consider in the 
light of objections to Christianity, and to argue 
soberly and cautiously at least, if they will 
needs try their skill in arguing against it ; the 
end, I have in view, will be answered, and 
neither my pains, nor your attention, will b^ 
thrown away on this discourse* 
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TREACHED FEBRUARY 4, 1^6, 



James iv. 7. 
— Resist the Devil, and he will Jleefrom you. 

jL hat there are Angels and Spirits, good 
and bad; that, at the head of these last, there 
is ONE, more considerable and malignant, than 
the rest, who in the form, or under the name, 
of a Serpent y was deeply concerned in the fall 
of man, and whose head, as the prophetic lan- 
guage is, the Son of man was, one day, to 
bruise; that this evil spirit, though that pro- 
phecy be, in part, completed, has not yet re- 
ceived his death's wound, but is still permitted, 
for ends unsearchable to us, and in ways 
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which we cannot particularly explain, to have 
a certain degree of power in this world, hostile 
to its virtue and happiness, and sometimes 
exerted with too much success; all this is so 
clear froin Scripture, that no believer, unless 
he be, first of all, foiled by philosophy and 
vain deceit y can possibly entertain a doubt 
of it. 

The subject, indeed, in its full extent, can- 
not be discussed at this time, nor conveniently, 
perhaps, in this place. But it may not be 
improper to make some general reflexions 
upon it; such as may serve to rectify your 
APPREHENSIONS of the doctrinc itself, which, as 
I said, is truly scriptural, and to suggest, at 
the same time, the moral and religious 
USES, we ought to make of it. 

1. An opinion prevailed in the East very 
.^arly, and was probably derived from 3ome 
§till more ancient tradition of the fall, cor- 
wipted, and misunderstood, that two, equally 
great and ^ independent beingS;, a good a;id a 
bad, shared the government of the world be- 
tween them; tliat these beings, of directly op- 
posite characters, carried on a perpetual war 
with each other, crossed each others designs 
and operations, and, as either prevailed^ pro- 
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duced the good or evil, the happiness or mi- 
sery, of this life. 

This opinioii was, afterwards, taken up fey 
soine, who called themselves Christians; and 
was especially applied by those, who loved to 
philosophize (as too many did, and, at all 
times, have been prone to do) on the secretin 
of divine Providence, to the solution of that 
great question, concerning the origin of n(t^ 
iutal and moral evil. 

Now, to this notion some countenance, it is 
thought, has been given by the scriptural doc- 
trine of the Devil, who is spoken of, as ihk 
Prince of this world ^, as the Prince of the 
power of the ai>*>, as the God of this tvorld^, 
^tid jn other terms of the like sort, denoting 
as well the power, as malignity, of this evil 
Being. 

But, though these terms are, some of them, 
very strong, and certainly imply, not the 
existence only, but the extensive agency and 
influence, of this wicked Spirit, yet there is no 
pretence or colour for supposing that any thing 

* John xii. 31. ^ Ephes. ii. 2. <? 2 Cor. iv. 4. 
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like an equality to .the God of heaven and 
earth, or an independency upon him, was in- 
tended to be expressed by them. For it is ma- 
nifest, that no writings in the world ex^t our 
ideas of that God so high, or set forth his su- 
preme irresistible and sovereign dominion ia so 
strong and decisive terms, as the Jewish and 
Christian scriptures. And with regard to the 
particular evil being under consideration, he is. 
represented as trembling^ at the very appre- 
hension of the omnipotent Creator, as sen- 
tenced by his justice®, and reserved for the 
execution of it^; as exercising a partial, a pre- 
carious, a limited power in this world, working 
only in the children of disobedience s, and in 
them, consequently, no longer than they con-^ 
tinue to deserve that character ; and baffled in 
his attempts, not only by the Son of God, but 
by the resistance^, by the prayers^, by the 
faith\ of Christians; as a rebel indeed, yet a 
rebel cast out^ and disabled*", and compelled 
to be an instrument, like all other things, in 
the hands of the Almighty ^ 

d James ii. 19. * Gen. iii. 14, 15. 

f Matth. XXV. 41. & Eph. ii. 2. 

t James iv. 7. * Matth. xvii. 21. 

^ 1 Pet. V.9. ^ Johnxii.31. 

*Liikex. 18. ■ Jobi. 12. 
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But nothing shew^ more clearly, how ab- 
horrent the spirit of Christianity is from the 
Manichaean doctrine, than the care that is 
taken throughout the Gospel-history to set 
forth the triumphs of Christ over the kingdom 
of Satan, in casting out devils ; of which the 
ilistances are so many, and so circumstantially 
described, as if our Lord's main or sole purpose 
had been to expose and explode that great im- 
piety. He not only, himself, commanded, by 
a word, the devils to go out of the possessed, 
who accordingly obeyed him, and, in depart- 
ing, deprecated that power®, which they knew 
he had over them ; but he, likewise, gave the 
same authority to his disciples, who went forth 
with his commission, and returned again with 
jotfy saying, Lord, even the devils are subject 
unto us, through thy name^. On which oc- 
casion, he said unto them, as exulting in his 
dominion over the enemy, and in the rapid^ 
instantaneous, irresistible effect of it, / beheld 
Satan, as lightnings Jail from heaven^. 

Thus much may suffice to shew, that, 
though the Gospel affirms the existence of evil 
spirits, and of one eminently so, yet that it 

<> Matth. viii. 21. 

P Luke ix. 1. and x. 17. 

^ Lukex. 18. 
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pfes no countenance to the doctrine of the 
two priaciples ; as if the evil one were inde^ 
pendent of the good, or that Satan could hate 
the madness to think of rivalling the povr^r of 
God, and of entering into a direct formal con^ 
test, as it were, with the Almighty. Wfaat-^ 
ever of this sort has been said, or insinuated^ 
contradicts the express testimony, indeed, the 
whole tenour, of holy scripture, and is nothing 
but poetry, or misrepresentation. 

2. Still, on the face of that account, which 
Scripture itself gives, it must be owned, that 
the power of Satan is great and even dreadftiL 

That he was permitted, in our Saviour's 
time, to vex, and, in various ways, torment 
the BODIES of men, is clear from the number 
of possessions , we read of in the Gospel; 
which though some have laboured to explain 
away (as they have, indeed, the personality of 
the Devil himself) by reducing what is said of 
his agency to a mere figure of speech, yet I do 
not find that their attempts have, hitherto, 
been, or are likely to be, successful. 

That he was, also, permitted to lay such 
trains, and contrive such measures, as had a 
fatal eflTect, sometimes, on the fortunes of 
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men/ not of those only, who were the imme- 
diate instruments of his maHce, but of good 
and innocent men, who stood at a distance 
from him, we see by the sad catastrophe of 
that council, which he put into the heart of 
Judas to betray his master^; first, in the un- 
timely death of the traitor himself, and then, 
by a series of connected events, in the cruci- 
fixion of the holy Jesus ; and by several other 
instances. And, that he still retains this last 
power, as formidable as . it truly is, must be 
concluded, if it be true, as we shall presently 
see it is, that he insinuates himself into the 
minds of bad men, and is concerned in ex- 
citing and promoting their wicked purposes. 
But, whether he be allowed to tyrannize over 
the bodies of men, is more problematicaL 
That, for any thing we know, he may operate 
in the way of possession^ I do not see on what 
certain grounds any man can deny: that he 
does so, I would not affirm, because the Scrip- 
ture, our only guide as to what respects the 
agency of spirits, is silent in that matter. But 
the inquiry is of the less moment, because, 
since the gift of discerning spirits hath ceased 
in the church, we have no means of distin- 
guishing between possessions and natural dis- 
orders; and, because, if w^ had, there is no 
known cure, or antidote, for them, 

' John xiii. 2. 
VOL. VII. T 



£U4 this be€n considei^d^ ali th^ mifcchieft 
which have arisen from the trade of witchcraft 
an4^ du^boh^m^ would have been preventodi^ 
ijfpr th^y have proceeded^ not from the suj^* 
ppsed possibility of posaessioa^^ but from 4 
fraMdul^nt pretence of knowing w hen they tsJlre? 
pUce^ G^nd from a 9uperstkiQU3 belief of certain 
cbyanxjs or spells, which may be applied, with 
effect, to the removal of them. Whereas, tha 
£cict is not cogni^i^le by ^s, the symptema^ 
whether of the natural di^ord^r, or of the 
pretaematural infliction, being equivocal ; and 
Christianity acknowledges no power in words, 
or ceremonies, to exorcise evil spirits. The 
only exorcism, which is now permitted to 
Christians, is that of faith and repentance, tbit 
is, ,of a good life; which every man may, and 
should apply, when it is needful, to his owa 
casiie, and .vvhich, in that application, can surely 
do no hurt to himself> or others. 

And, with this explanation, 1 leave the mtit" 
ter of possessiims. As I haeve no authority to 
affirm, that there are, now, any such, so nei- 
ther may I presume to say, with confidence, 
that there are 7iot any. 

But, then, with regard to the influence of 
evil spirits at this day upon the 30ULS of men, 
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I shall take leave to be a great deal more pe- 
remptory. For this influence is; so constantly 
^uppo^sed' in the Gospel ; there dre sO many ad- 
monitions^ cautions, advices, rdating to it; 
there are so many warnings given u6 by Chrirt 
and his Apostles against the Snaires, the wiles, 
the devices j the depths^ of SWan, atid these, con- 
yftyed in the form of general precepts, plainly 
^Iculated for the ifse of Qiristtans in all ages ; 
it is so expressly said, in Christ's own parable of 
tlie (sower, that the tates^ that is, bad men, arU 
sown hy the devil, and that this husbandry will 
be carried on by him to the end of the world ; 
it is so apparent, thtit his empire over bad men 
is exercised in the way of temptation and se- 
duction, by putting bad purposes into theiir 
rnind^, arid filling their hearts with corrupt 
iinaginations and intentions; it is, besides, so 
evident that we are continually in danger of 
this temptation, by that clause in the Lord's 
prayer, the daily prayer of all Christians' — 
deliver us from the evil owe^-^for such is the 
prbpef ^nse of tliese words, which we trans-' 
late, deliver us from etil — All this, 1 say, is 
80 manifest to every one who reads the scrip- 
tures, that, if we respect their authority, the 
question, concerning the reality of demonic 
influence upon the minds of men, is clearly 
determined. 

« «wo tS «roy»»§S' Matth. vi, 13. 

T2 
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Nay, there are many instances, in history, 
and common life, of prodigious, almost unima- 
ginable wickedness, strangely conceived and 
executed, which, if they do not prove this 
doctrine, in the way of sensible experience, 
perfectly fall in/ and harmonize with it. It 
seems, as if the souls of some men were demo- 
niacal, as the bodies of others have been. Let 
me appeal to yourselves. Suppose that a per- 
son, duly commissioned for that purpose, had 
dislodged as many devils from Nero or Caesar 
Borgia, as our Saviour did from the poor un- 
happy man of Gadara, would this exorcism 
have surprized you more in the former case, 
than the latter? or would not this miracle have 
furnished us with a better account, than we 
can now give, of the transcendant wickedness, 
which possessed the hearts of those monsters? 

Indeed, in the simpler ages, our forefathers, 
who read the scriptures, and believed what 
they read, constantly ascribed any crime, with 
which they charged another, to the instigation 
of the devil; as you may see from the language 
of those forms^ which are used, in criminal 
prosecutions to this day: and, if those charges 
be now considered as mere J'orms, it was not 
always so; and a better reason will be required, 
than can be presently given, why any Christian, 
should so conceive of them. 
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3. But to all this it will be said, '^that the 
** doctrine, here laid down, as scriptural, is 
strange and incredible ; that it makes the 
virtue and happiness of men depend on 
" others, and not on themselves ; that it sup-- 
*^ poses a power, adverse to the great Creator 
'^ and Governor, and able, on many occasions, 
" to prevail against him, which degrades both 
*^ his sovereignty and his wisdom; and thatj 
" above all, it represents weak simple men as 
exposed to the practices of great and subtle 
tempters, which overturn all our ideas of the 
" divine justice and goodness'^ 

The* objection might be expressed in more 
words, but you see the drift and force of it 
Now, in answer, it would be enough to say, 
that, -let the difficulties be what they will, the 
doctrine is scriptural. But then, as to those 
difficulties themselves, I must further say, 
that they are not peculiar to this doctrine, 
as revealed in scripture, but bear equally 
against the natural doctrine of God's moral 
government. 

For do we not see that we all of us depend 
in a great measure, for the virtue and hap- 
piness we possess, on the conduct of others? 
Can we look about us, and not perceive an 
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order of b^ngs^ I mean, mcked men, opposing 
themselves to the will of God^ traversing his 
righteous purposes, and prevailing, for a time 
at least, against his primary intentions? Do 
•they not pervert, corrupt, destroy multitudes 
every day; ^nd are not the weak and simple 
l^^mitted to fall into the snares of the wise 
and crafty? Do not these tilings evidently 
take place in our wqrld, and is it thought any 
derogation from the attributes of God that 
they should be allowed to do so? Are not 
men, too oft, a sort of devils to each other, 
and can we wonder that vice and misery are 
much in the power of such agents ? Yes, but 
ijpiriti^l unseen agents ! — Does that n^ake any 
naighty difference ? Is it neeessiary to supposiQ 
that spirits^ of wha:tever rank, are privileged 
£refn abusing tlieir free-will^ ^nd frorn being 
perverse and wicked, ^s we s^e men are? And^ 
wljat if they are tAnse€7i 9 Have we reason to^ 
expect, from the present constitution of things, 
th^t we should si^flTer only from the practices of 
kftown and visible tempters ? As if much of 
the vice and wretchedness of this life did not 
come upon us by surprize, as we may say, and 
when we think little of the cause, or the 
agent! A lye, flies in the dark, and mislead* 
many into errors, and even crimes, A lihel>. 
gets abroad, nobody knows from whom, axsid, 



yet shall tempt, perhaps drive, untrafy ftintti- 
tuttesj into rebellion. How many p^ots rf 
wickedness are laid and sticceed, wh<?n th^ 
plotter is out of sight and not so touch as site-^ 
[jfected ! Nay, a certain cast of mind, tfr tem-*^ 
perament of body, things, \thoHy unknown 
and untbought of by most men, shaH, without 
great care and circumspection, be fatal t(y tmt 
virtue. Even the air, we breathe, (which, 
like the prince of the power of the air, is to 
trs invisible) has a secret, and yel^ sometimes, 
powerful influence on our patrons. And shall 
we still dishefieve the seduction of an eVii 
spirit, because he steals insensibly upon us ? 

^ But the true answer to all objections of this 
sort, whether men or devils be the tempters, 
is> that neither shall prevail, but by our own 
fault, by some carelessness, or wilful corrup- 
tion of our own hearts, which are always suffi- 
ciently admonished, that the enemy is at hand> 
when evil thoughts, however produced, begin 
to stir in them. Then is the time to watcb^ 
and resist: and our resistance, the text t^Hs 
us, will not be in vain. And what though 
legions of spirits lay siege to us! We may call 
Tnore than ttOelve legions of angels, even' the 
noly Spirit of God hjmself, to our assistance, if 
wfe please} for greater is itE that is in vs, 
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than he that is in the world ^. So faithful u 
God^ after all our impious surmises oiA Ai^- 
trust of his gracious providence, a7;o will uoi 
stiffer us to be tempted above thai ue are 
ablcy though Satan himself be the tempter, 
but will with the temptation also, if we be 
careful to do our part, make a way for its to 
escape ^. 

4. And, this being the case, all objections 
to the doctrine here inculcated, fall to the 
ground ; so that I have only to remind you, in 
two words, (for the time will not allow many) 
of the moral and religious uses, we ought to 
make of it. 

I shall but mention one, of each sort. 

1. In A RELIGIOUS view, the belief of this 
doctrine is of the utmost importance: for the 
whole scheme of Redemption is founded upon 
it. For therefo7'€ Christ came into the world, 
and suffered upon the cross, that, through 
death, as St. Paul says, he might destroy him, 
that had the power of death, that is, the 
DEViL^. And, universally, for this purpose 
(I quote the words of St. John) the Son of 
God was manifested, that he might destroi/ 

t 1 John It. 4. " 1 Cor, x. 13. x Heb. ii. 14.. 
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the works of the devils. It concerns us, 
then, infinitely, to take heed lest, by denying^ 
or questioning, or explaining away, the exist* 
ence and agency of the evil spirit, we subvert 
the foundation of our faith, detract from the 
glory of our Saviour's passion, and untfaank- 
fully despise the riches of his goodness in. 
dying for us : nay, and lest we blaspheme the 
Holy Ghost ; who was given to help our e«- 
Jirmities^^ to strengtJien us with might in the 
inner man% and therefore to save us froni the 
power of that spirit , which worketh in the 
cldldren of disobedience^. 

2. In a MORAL view it is, also, of great im- 
portance, that we entertain right notions on 
this subject. 

I know that the world and the flesh are 
powerful enemies enough, and that we need 
not wish to signalize our courage by a contest 
with any other. 

But if there he another, we are concerned 
to know what our danger is, and to provide 
against it. Security is generally fatal; espe- 
cially when the strength of the enemy , is 

y St. John iii. 8. « Rom. viii. 9.^. 

• Eph. xit. 16. b Eph. xi. «. 
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greater than we take it to be. Therefoie, let 
us kam from scripture, what that straiigth k; 
attd let tts uie all dtbgeoce in resisting (as we 
iMive long since engaged to do) not the nxfrld 
and the Jlesk only, but, also, the devil. This 
is the advice of the text — Resist the dkvil. 
And this, too, is the advice of the Apostle 
Peter-— J3e sober , be vigilant; because your 
uiversanff the devil, as a roaring Bony 
walketh about, seehing whom he may devour^ 
(words, by the way, which put the personality 
of the tempter out of all question); fFhom re-- 
sist, says he, stedfast in the faith ; under the 
protection of which shield, we shall be able to 
fnentk all the fiery darts ofinM, wicked^. 

c 1 l^eter v. 8. 

^ t3 vciy^c^' Eph. vi. 16. 
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Prov. xvi. 6. 

By the fear of the Lordy men depart from 

eviL 

All tbe authority of Solomon's name and 
m&dbiR will^ I doubt, be no more than tra$- 
ficient to procure respect to this observation ; 
which some may consider as a trite andvulgar 
truth, scarce deserving their regard ; while 
others, perhaps, will not so much as allow it 
to be a truth at all, but indeed a vulgar mistake, 
aming out of the narrow views of ignorant .or 
mpepficiel deckimers. It may be slighted by 
one set of men, as conveying no information^ 
and l^ another, a$ conveying a wrong one. 
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Let me attempt then to rescue the sacred 
text from both these imputations. . Permit me 
to shew you, that the observation, it contains, 
is neither so generally received, as to make all 
further discourse about it frivolous and unne- 
cessary ; nor yet, on the other hand, of so 
questionable a nature, as to justify the scorn 
with which it is sometimes rejected, 

I. To those, who are such fastidious hearers 
of the word, as to disregard an important truth, 
because repeatedly inforced upon them, I might 
reply that such truths can never be insisted 
upon too much, that our duty is to inculcate 
them, in season^ and out of season. 

But the fact is mistaken. We are so far 
from nauseating our hearers, with a too com- 
mon and superfluous truth, when we remind 
them perpetually, that, by the fear of Godj 
men depart from evil, that, on the contrary, 
very many want to be informed, or at least 
convinced, of it. 

What the text affirms, is, that the fear of 
God, or the religious principle, is the proper 
guide of life. But look now into the world, at 
large: there the acknowledged rule of life, is 
fashion. Look into the civil or political 
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world: there the boasted rule of .life, is the 

3LAW OF THE MAGISTRATE. Look intO the 

learned world: therje too commonly the only 
rule of life is each man's own reason, or what 
he proudly calls philosophy. 

And will it now be said that the fear of Godi 
is a principle too stale and too unquestioned to 
be discoursed upon and recommended to you 
from this place, when we see so large and so 
considerable a part of the world actuated by one 
or other of these different and discordant prin-» 
ciples? But neither 

II. Is the truth, though far enough from 
being generally received, so shghtly grounded 
as to justify any man in the contempt of it. 

It is a truth, taught of God, and revered by 
all wise men. It has nature, and reason, and 
experience on its side ; and is only combated 
by the folly, the short-sighted policy, or lastly, 
the pride, of half^tbinking and presumptuous 
men. 

For to give, now, the godless principles, 
I before mentioned, a short and separate ex^ 
^mi^ation, 
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1. Tell thfi man of the worlds th«t tbr m- 
ligious principle is that by which alotxe be ought 
to govern himself, and you are presently told 
ef tiie power and jM-crogatives of fashion. 

*^ The fear of Godj he will say, may be the 
pwper rule of monks and hermits ; but iHlist 
be qui^fied, at least, in many respects;^ by sttch 
M live in the world and mix in the society of it. 
They wtio have to converse with fissnkindy are 
t» accommodate themselves to tfaeir notions and 
practices : they are to think with the rest^of the 
world, or at least they are to act wiih them : 
they are to found their moral systems on the 
libeittl and enlarged basis of atpproved use or 
CQttom. Th«ir observation of human life must 
inform them of the ways that men take to con^ 
ciliate the good will of their fellows, to prose- 
cute their own advantages in the world, and to 
acquire the confidence and esteem of that so- 
ciety, in which they are stationed; What tbey 
find to be the rule of others, must be a rule to 
^lemselves. To do otherwise is not weakness, 
only: It is, besides, arrogance, incivility, 
inhumanity." 

All this is thouglit plausible by some men ; 
and taken together, it must be owned, forms a 
very easy and commodious system : but how 
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MMistent wUfa conscience^ with doty, and 
with common sense^ they will do well to cooai^ 
der. For \i fashion only be to regulate our con- 
duct in all caaes^ I ask not wh«l becomes of 
piety^ but of humanity itself^ I meaofi oi tjiose 
offices which we owe to others and to oursefares^ 
and which reason dictates to us in every sitlia* 
tion. Custom^ you will say, k practicad season* 
But what! To be led blind-fold by the pre* 
vaihng practice, whatever it be, what is it but 
to renounce our intelligent nature, and tpline 
at hazard, and without reason ? Furliier stiH: 
If it be sufficient to do a^ we see others^ credi- 
tahly do, without examining any farther, we 
shall often find ourselves involved, I do not say 
m. the most irrational, the most inconsfifstent, 
but the most horrid practices. Then, kiiinig 
with malice and with forethought, if the paint 
of honour prevail^ will be no murder: Aadt^ 
adultery^ if the law of politeness so ordaio^ 
shall hide its atrocious nature under tfie made 
of gallantry : Then shall soiciety at Ikrge 
become a scene of fraud and rapine; good£aitb^ 
shall be termed simplicity, and fkir dealings^ 

Go now, and say that the fear of God is a 
needless restraint on free spirits; and count the 
advaiitagf^s which, ye have reason to promise to 
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yourselves, from acknowledging no other guide 
of life, but imperious Jcishion / 



'\ 



2. A graver set of men come next, and tell 
us, *^ That fashion is indeed a very uncertaia 
guide of life : But that law, the result of the 
public wisdom, armed with the public force, 
19 an adequate rule of human action ; that the 
legislator's province is to enact such salutary 
laws, and the magistrate's duty, to carry them 
into execution, as shall be sufficient to secure 
the peace and order of society ; And that every 
other rule of life is at once unnecessary and in- 
effectual : unnecessary^ because the interests 
of virtue are amply provided for by the wisdom 
of law ; and ineffectual^ because no other 
principle has force enough to exact obedience : 
That, in particular, the fear of God is too 
remote a consideration to restrain the tumul- 
tuous passions of men, which are held in sub- 
jection by nothing but the instant terrors of 
civil justice ; in a word, that where the law of 
the state is duly enforced, there is no need of 
other restraints ; and that, lastly, to lay a stress 
on the religious principle is to weaken the ope- 
ration of law, as it opens a door to fanaticism 
and superstition," 

This plea of the politician receives an ap- 
parent force from this certain truth, That law is 



ifixked df indkpensabk necebsity, and/thatitiiie 
gen^i^l virtue atid hapfiiness of ;a ^people caiinol: 
be maintitined ^WithofYt it. "We join him ib»mr 
$&re very cordiilly in 'this ieQcomiuin op ejivil 
justice; /but mudt remind hiin, withal^ fth(^ 
tieiljier i^the'religiousprmeiplesupened^rbgr 
it, ^tior x^an eivil juetioe 'i^eif ^mhint^n Its^due 
i^tnirse, with out 'the support of r the «t^ligictUB 
^pritioiple : That, wheq the authovity.of law/hiB 
^ne its^best^ there will be^piuch^foE religion; tt> 
^eoiitronl and regulate; mudb/ that id,.nt)t 
^ithiti'*he rea^h^f law^iaiKl without .its juris- 
diction : That the fear of tkeiLord :^ndatdb^ 
deeper and farther, than the sword of the 
mi^i^tf^e; and -that, >even within :. his bwn 
-{Province, '^11 his p()li<^yrand all his power wfll 
'%ke a very imperfe<it ^Jlect, without the con^ 
ettt^ehce of a higher prineipie; as he himadif 
is abundantly convinced from the necessity •f 
'fbf tifyiug his oWn most impc^rtant constitiitiotts^ 
^bjr'the religion of 'an oath ; which is nothing 
'^fcfce^but dn appeal 'to 'the- fear of God, Sunder a 
-sensiB <if its being a needftil sUf^ement to ithe 
fear of the magistrate. 

'^tsocftety> itbey;8ay,/qs^€fntii!ely npheM by 

the authority 6i law^ 'ftt 'least, .the worid^aiay 

jgaon^ei*y^wei[l,i by vii*ue*6f^thatic|nly. :Yes> 

■ It"BDiay-go oh>- a'd'^we see^does^ iuU of open 

VOL. VII y 
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violence^ \diich all its terrors cannot restrain | 
and of secret frauds^ for which it cannot so 
much as project a remedy : It may go on, in- 
<ieed^ but polluted by vices of all sorts, which 
are not the objects.of law, and even by crimes^ 
which are often too strong for it: It may go 
oil indeed, till the religious principle be quite 
effiiced from the minds of men (if we may have 
leave for a moment, to put so desperate, and, 
thank God, so impossible a ca^e); but^ when 
that dreadful time comes, society itself, with 
^11 its bulwark of laws, must inevitably be 
sw^t away with it. 

^ Universal history bear* t^timony to this aw- 
ful truth 5, there being no. account of any state 
on the face of the. earth, which could ever sup- 
port itself in general virtue, or general happi- 
ness, by the mere force of its civil institutions. 
And how shouldjt be otherwisp, when the fear 
©f God is requisite to enforce the law, as well 
as to observe it ; to supply the state with faith- 
ful magistrates, as well as with obedient 
subjects ? 

If then this vital principle of religion, so ne- 
cessary to the conservation of all states, can-, 
not be kept free from some mixture of fana- 
ticism or superstition, .we are surely to endure 
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the inconvenience, as we can, rather than put 
the interests of society to hazard by suspending 
them all on the weak and false supports of an 
irreligious policy. . . . 

3. Lastly, the philosopher's plea, though 
specious at first sight, is of all others the weak- 
est. Tot JashioTfy if it chance to be on the 
side of virtue, will b^ punctually followed : 
And the sword of the magistrate can, in part, 
at least, enforce obedience. But what coercive 
power i% there in philosophy/ 9 It may see and 
determine right : but who, 6r what shall com- 
pell this supreme directress of life to observe 
its own determinations ? " The fitness, it may 
be said, of those determinations themselves; 
the very reason of the thing being the proper 
r^traint of reasonable natures." Still the ques- 
tion returns. What if I am disposed to throw 
off this restraint? I act against conviction, 
indeed, and am self-condemned, which to a 
liberal mind is no small punishment. But 
look into the world, and see if that punishment 
be sufficient to induce the bulk of mankind, 
nay the gross body of philosophers themselves, 
to depart from evil. 

And what, after all, is this magnified reason ? 
One man admits no other rule of life but a&- 

u ^2 
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sirdct truth, or what lie calls the differences of 
things : Another, will hear of none, but an 
instinctive moral sense : And a third, eh- 
trenches himself within the narrow circle of 
private happiness. These several systems hav« 
been laid down, each in its turn, as the only 
proper basis of moral action : But could the 
patrons of them be macle to agree in any one ; 
or could their several schemes be made^ as 
perhaps they might, to consist together : still, 
they could only serve to acquaint us what the 
nature of virtue is ; they do but slenderly jpro- 
vide for the practice of it. 



I. .;' ' r 



Let the philosophers, then, debate this mat* 
ter among themselves. It is enough for w^^ to 
learn of Solomon, to fear God: To fear him, 
who is everywhere and essentially present i 
who is conscious to all our actions and all' ouv 
thoughts; from whose knowledge there ishd 
escape, from whose justice there is no appeal, 
and to whose power there is no hope, or pos- 
sibility of resistance. 

With this principle, an unquestioned prin-t 
ciple of reason, if there be any, deeply rooted 
in the mind, we have indeed an adequate rule 
of life; or, what is better, a controuling mo- 
tive to put in practice whatever rule of life we 
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chuse to follow. Moral, systems,, taken by. 
tliemselves, are poor ineffective things; even 
virtue's self is but a name, till the religdous 
•orinciple be infused into her. Then it is, that 
she lives and acts, and by her powerful in- 
fluence inclines the hearts of men to departfrom 



evil. 



Nor let any man apprehend that this religious 
fear will degrade, or servllize his virtue. To be 
free from sin. and only the servants of God, is 
the truest and noblest liberty. 

Dismissing, then, all other rules of life, let 
us adhere to that, which Solomon prescribes 
to us. It had been venerable from any hands, 
but comes with an extraordinary grace and 
propriety from him, who delivers it. So that 
none of the parties, concerned in this discourse, 
can excuse themselves from paying a peculiar 
deference to his judgment. i . 



• ) 



1. The MEN OF THE WORLD cau have riQ pr^T 
fence for declining this determination. The. 
author of it is no obscure sordid moralist, ^ 
whose views of life are confuaed to a cloysfer 
QT a cottage. He addresses them ^i:om the 
throne of Israel, when it was the pride of vth^ 
East ; and from the center of a court, which he 
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had made the envy of the surrounding nations. 
The followers of fashion will then act but agree- 
ably to their own principles, if they respect the 
example of such a court, and the authority of 
its sovereign. 

2. The POLITICIANS will reflect, that their 
instructor is himself a great magistrate, con- 
summate in the arts of government ; who yet 
could find no secret, but that of the fear of 
Gody by which he could reign securely him- 
self, or promote the real welfare and prosperity 
of his people. With what complacency do 
they sometimes urge a political aphorism, taken 
from Aristotle ! Bui a greater than Aristotle 
is here. 

3. Lastly, to you, the sages of the world, 
who are, of account yourselves philosophers, 
nothing can be so respectable to you, as the 
authority of one, whose name is the name itself 
of wisdom ; of one, who, like you, had given 
his heart to hnow wisdom * ; who had an un- 
derstanding, at least, equal to yours, and an 
experience of life, far greater. ' Yet even he 
delivers it, as the result of all his knowledge, 
That hy tHefear of the Lord fnen depart from 
evil^ t' r . 

» Eccles. i. 17. and vii. 3#, 
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It is indeed this principle only, which gives 
its proper direction and integrity to every 
other. It controuls Fashion ; supplies the 
defects of Law ; and enforces the conclusions 
of ReasqfA. It rectifies all our systems, and 
gives s^nse and solidity to aH our speculations. 



To conclude. Let us all be wise enough to 
reverence the plain doctrine of the te&t, and to 
act upon it : The rather, as that doctrine is 
not only just and reasonable in itself, but pro* 
ceeds from, one, whom the Spirit pf God had 
been pleased to inform with celestial wisdom* 
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1 Cor. vi. 12. 

^11 things are lawful unto me ; hut all things 
are not expedient : All things are lawful 
for me; hut I will not he hr ought under the 
power of any, 

XT would be taking up too much of your 
time, and of this discourse, to explain minutely 
the occasion of these words, and the connexion 
they have with the general argument of this 
chapter. Let it suffice to say, that they arc 
introduced as an answer to something which 
the Corinthian Christians did, or might alledge 
for their neglect of the instructions, given 



tham by th« Aipostlje. AjTe nj^y co^k^liz^ thieim, 
tQ spestk to this effect — " Whs^ ypij^ «ii}Qm\ \\$- 
so 9tiiQt^ tg^ ayoid^ is not pi^e of tHio^ P^W>* 
tioBB which caa be detuned ui;ila^wf\)]L:. it U ^ot^, 
as we ooBc^iye,, condei^o^ by th^ l^yff oji n^-^ 
tw^f, eertaiply, not by the l^w gf tbjB^t. socirty- 
to which we belong, ^o^ in. maAte;^ o£ t^ 
kind^ there is no need of advice, or. dir^^tipQ^; 
the things being indifferent in themselves^ we 
aaay da as we pkas^^ and we ar^ 4i9ppf^ in 
the present case^ to loobaki^ u^ of oiir (f^lirioti^jp^ 
liberty." 

% 

To this plea, or sugg^tioQ^ ; the Apoi^tl^ r^ 
plies in the text : " Admitting, says he, the 
truth of what ye alledg^ for yom8f]lve^3 it dpes 
not follow that I may not properly and ¥is^ll|^ 
direct your conduct, in the pn^^ept <?aae« ]^iffi 
suppose that all things are lawful to me, all 
things are not expedient 2 An49 ^g^lib /^PN^^ 
all things are lawful tom^, J wiff W^ kfi 
bifQught under the power of my^ 

St. Pai|l<, yoa tee, does not Utagr t? foji^i^ 
whether the things forbidden tP.<;b§ Q^mltnitfth 
here Imrful or not (thou^ possibly Hmy mk^ 
mistake in that assumption, as lioentiouji 4it 
thoughtless people, we know, every day do) 
jbot^ iie this aa it mqr, 1^ vms^ tfalltiie M 
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reason to lay them under some restraint even 
in lawful things^ because the practice of such 
things was inexpedient, in many respects ; 
And because^ if all other considerations might 
be overlooked, it is enough that an unrestrained 
ilidnlgence in them begets slavish habits, and 
would, in the end, destroy, or very much im- 
pair, their moral freedom. 

Of the words, thus far open^, I propose to 
make this use; to dissuade you from giving 
a full scope to the pursuit even of innocent 
pleasures ; and that, from the two considera- 
tions, expi^ssed in the text : 

I. That such devotion of ourselves to them 
is, on many other accounts, hurtful and im- 
proper — all things are not expedient: And 

II. That, in particular, it violates the dign 
nity of human nature, by taking from us, or 
weakening to a great degree, that manly autho- 
rity of reason, that virtuous self-command, 
which tve should always retain, and be in a 
condition to exert, even in indifferent matters — 
/ will not be brought under the power of 
any. 

• • V • ... 

1 . Wfealth and prosperity have a natural 
tendency to alter, that is, in the language of 
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moralists, to corrupt, the public manners. 
Hence it is that the old English habits of 
plainness, industry, and frugality, are, now, 
exchanged for those of indulgence, dissipation, 
and expence. AH the elegant accommodations 
of life have an unusual stress laid upon them ; 
and there seems to be a general effort to advance 
them all to the last degree of refinement. Tlie 
superfluous, which we call the fine arts, excite 
an universal admiration, and administer, in ten 
thousand ways, to a luxurious, which, again, 
takes the name of a polite, indulgence. Hence, 
society, which used to fill only the vacant ' in- 
tervals of business, is now become the business 
of life ; and yet is found insipid (so insatiable 
is the love of dissipation) if it be not, further, 
quickened by amusements. These have mul- 
tiplied upon us so prodigiously, that they m6et 
tis at every turn, and in every shape ; nay, are 
grown so common, that they would almost lose 
the name of amusements, if every possible art 
were not employed to give a poignancy to 
them, and if fashion, after all, more than the 
pleasure they afibrd, did not support the credit 
of themi As the last resource of the weary 
disappointed mind, we have found means to 
interest our keenest passions in one species of 
amusement, which is therefore called pla^y by 
way of eminence ; and is become the favourite 
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ojn^ b^^^?f ^}? ^W^ violent : just ^, the 
l|9tt^.t cord|^is| sijcce^<i^to.the fre^ usje of strong 
Ii4uoTS. 

}^%hl^ ^pits^ of ii}ix}^^ (^ v^r^ ahrmin^ o^ie, 
ip,4U Vi^ws) nptbin^ t^lj^epteus the utter rui^ q( 
^ Uttlp virtue, til;i^.^ is leift ^mvng us^ saipuph, 
9^ ^e gem^i-aji ye^^i^ippp th^t &iicli yursmts^ 

^J3y l?.e iiicjulg^d, to ^. #?re^. '^^^^,'?^^ ^!}f j; 
V^ gpmmoijily a^k^w^^c^l?^ to, be lawful. 

co^S in v^ry se^fipal?J;^, a^c^ may, one wouj^ 

W^k 9^^^ ^c^: . Y^? W^^ %H?!^f9.^>. iM^e^?^. 

tl|^ e^jcp^^m^if 9f S^W FHm^s, how i^^if- 
f^f;§nt soever thjsy bj^ iii t^i^^.ir own X\^tmf ; s^nd 
a \\^t\^ jeflexifli^ will shev^^ that they are, in- 
4^^^? ^^^,^^i'^nt^ that is, unpi;ofitable, un- 
^^yiss^bl^, in^proppr, in a great varie.ty of re- 

I (Iq.npJ: 5^ppo^^, at pr^s^ent, that ^|ie ^^- 
peric^ of th?m i?.ruinpus to those, v^ljp d^yj^jip 
tl^lBfifj^elvfis tQ tli.ese pleasures (fpj- tber} tjjgy 
would plpjilly apt be lawful to spch j)^i:?9f^s) ; 
bi^t consider, if you c^n affopd to pay the pric^ 
9f them ever so well, they take up t(^p iijucti of 
ypjur time : abuijidantly t^oo miaclj, if ycju \}f^f^ 
^ify prof4si,9n to Iblfpvy, or tp prepare your- 
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ielves for, as most meh'have; biittooWlich, 
if you have hot, 'b6(iause it tfaigllt, tihd shtmM 
S)e eWi^loyed^dn better iMhgs. 

Tfieh, of the' little time, they MKre to yAttf- 
selves, they disable you, in *661fhe degJ'ee, f&r 
Iftikihg the Jirojier iiSe, For thefy cRssi^e 
the attenti(Jn ; they ireMx t*e hef^r^s 6f intfu^t^y 
llrid'ipplitfatibn ; fhey spreali^a'fart^o!^ dvei^^ll 
the faculties, ahd inake the Exertion of 'tti^tn, 
to stily iraMble* piirpds^^ painful at 1^'st, if^hbt 
impossible. We hear it generally ob»efVed, 
that there is a scarcity of able men in all the^ 
ite]f>aVtlnellts 6f life. ' Can it be otherwise^ 'wfeen 
the vf^otir ortheinirid, which should houWsh 
lalfgVeit and laudable' (Efforts, vrliidi' is 'so re- 
quisite to push the'active pbw^rs' of ihv^tron, 
or recollection, to their full extent, is wasted 
'vJn^'iriWes, is checked by frivolous haWts, and 
l&ft'to iiangiiish iittder them ? 

Or/say, {hat you' have force of toitid enotfgh 
to elude this''sonatiii*al effect of dissljiatjbnj^'is. 
^it 'hothiVig that, by giving your countenance to 
it, you draw in weaker spirits to rtiSke the 
dangerous experiment ? that you help to pro- 
pagate the enfeebling passion *thr6t^ all 
qiiartersj till, ' from this authorized sqene of 
vanity, the Capital, the contagion spreads (a« 
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we see it now does) to the smaller towns^ ancf 
even to private houses^ in the remotest pro- 
vinces ? that you contribute to make respectable 
I know not what frivolous and worthless arts, 
and, of course, to multiply the professors of 
them, to the great discouragement and decay of 
useful industry ? that you hurt the interests of 
societ}% by giving an air of importance to the 
.veriest trifles, and by diverting on these the at- 
tention, and the passion, that should regularly, 
and would otherwise, exert themselves on nobler 
objects? 

I might push these questions still further. 
For I remember what history attests, and what 
wise men have said, on the chapter of polite 
arts and elegant amusements. 

^^ They tell us, how sad a sign* of the time« 
it is, when they grow into general rej)ute among 
us; that from incessantly indulged appetites 
(let the object of them be what it will) such an 
impotence of mind may follow, such a lust of 
gratification, such an impatience of controuling 
a predominant fancy, as shall overleap all the 

* SiGXA, TABULAS PICTAS, VASA CiELATA MIRARi^— 

reckoned, by the philosophical historian^ among the pro- 
gnosticks of falling Rome. 
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fences of discretion and virtue. The d^moa 
of taste, say they, shall be obeyed, in defiance 
of every private and public duty, till distress, 
disgrace, and infamy break in upon us; tiU we 
«eek the relief of our wants in fraud and rapine, 
involve the public ruin in' our own, and, in the 
end, ru«h blindfold, through an extreme of 
profligacy, to desperation." 

To this effect, and in this tone, have some 
inveighed against our more refined and elegant 
amusements. But I return to what are com- 
monly known by that name : and with respect 
to these, allow me to say that the Jife of man i& 
a serious thing^: so serious, that dissolute, I 
mean, untempered, continued mirth, or plea- 
sure, is not of a piece with it *^. Our virtue, our 
hopes, nay, our present happiness depends on 
keeping the mind in a firm and steady frame. 
Whatever encroaches on this manliness of 
temper, is pernicious, and unchristian. 

I will indulge the extreme candour to sup- 
pose, that, in a constant round of lat^fal 

^ liomo, res sacra. Seneca. 

c Neque enim ita generati ^ natur^ sumus, ut ad ludum 
ct jocum faeti esse videamiir j sed ad scveritatem potHis^ 
i£t ad quaedam studia graviora atque majora. 

CicOff. L.129. 
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atHttite^^es, you do n6t :forg«, er intermft 
ydUr'into^Ll %md religious duties. But with 
what spirit ^re Ihi^y j^rformed ? With disguiiti 
I d6iibt; 'btit certainly, with indifference. 
N6r is teis the worst. Temptettions are^to be 
cfxp^it^ in this life : and in What condition are 
We to nf^t them ? Najr, we expose oiirselVfes 
to needless temptation, even in the midst tif 
these lawful pleasures ; and we bring no power 
•With ns, hardly the inclination, to withstand 
It. drhe^presetit sceiie distracts the mind^ and 
-fesdii&ttBs* the senses. And, in this delrrium of 
'^hewhble^tnan, without God in his thought, 
or heaV^-irt his eye, what wonder if he become 
the spttil, -^rid, almost before he is aware, the 
victim bfetfery-passion ! 

Still he is not happy iri this feverish state:. at 
most, he but forgets himself, for a moment : 
and the intervals of his amusement, which, in 
the nature of things, must be many and long, 
are filled with disgust and languor. Nay, the 
"Very amtrsement wears out by frequent nepeti- 
tion. And then such a sickliness of mind suc- 
ceeds, and such a weariness of living on in a 
too much used and exhausted world, as is in- 
supportable and fatal to him ^. 

^ Fastidio iUis essecoepit vita, et ipse mundus 3 -et suliit 
illud rabidarum deliciarum, QuousauE eadem ? Seneca, 
de tranq. aHim. c. xi. 



You see then dieti^ atis many gbod r^asbtis^ 
i\hich shew the inexpedfeti^y of protecutinj^ 
even- kta^fkl pleasures v^ith an tmr^&ti^ificB 
jMM^km. But, if all otHers wclrS'afwIi^, tn6^ is 
ONI' eonsidterieitioa stiU Bdiihij^; and'of so iiitibh 
weight, thai: St. Paiil dcir^pllBS nc^ to rtxHke a 
distinct argument of it; and tb^iiess it oh the 
Corinthian Christians, as fully decisive qf the 
point in question — All things are lawjut for 
,fiie: hut i will not be BkouGHT under th^ 
POWER OF ANY — And to unfold thi^ argument 
is what I proposed to myself 

• ■ 

2i Undef ike second head of fkhdiscdiifs^. 

It should be the ambition of every man to 
preserve the independency of his own mind on 
all his natural or acquired inclinations. Thiet 
dignity of his character depends on thisr supre^ 
macy: and his virtue is no longer sec^ire, than 
while he retains the power, on all occasions^ to 
exert it. 

1. The stoical wise man was exposed t(> 
much ridicule by taking to himself the name 
and office of a king. Hie pretensions were 
high, no doubt, and the language, something 
arragtot i^ ostentatious. But, let the terms, 
we emfi^^ be What they will^ all philosophy, 
that deserves the name, must agree in this, 

rmk. vii. ?[; 
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That t(vhave the command of himself, is the 
duty and chief distinction of a wise man^ 
There is, t^e^^; a/consistency and harmony in 
his whole condu<;t. We naturally respect those 
yvho give this proof of respecting tliemselves ; 
and we place an entire confidence in the vigour 
and uniformity of their character. 

Again: though the virtue of self-denial shine 
out to most advantage in the conquest of ardent 
pkssibns aiid violent temptations, its use is not 
inconsiderable in curbing all the lighter fencies. 
The reason is, that custom prevails insensibly^ 
and reaches farther than we, at first, intended. 
By humouring the mind in trifles, we teach it to 
presunie on its own importunity, in greater 
matters: and it will be found a convenient 
rule in the management of ouf passions, as of 
our children, to refuse a compliance with them, 
not merely when they ask improper things, but 
when they ask any thing with impatience. 

Even our curiosity, an innocent and useful 
passion, should be keep within bounds, and 
not indulged, as we see it is, on every occasion 
that presents itself to us. 

The continence of Scipio has been much and 
justly applauded. But he went a step too far, 

• Sapibns^ siBiauE iMPERiofus — aic convettible tcnnft 
in the moral poet. 
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ih seeing his captive. He triumphed, irid^ed,' 
over the stronger temptation, but he' wasriot^ 
enough on his guard against the weakterTliy' 
Complying too easily with a frivolous ciirSbsity^' 
he risked the honour of that virtue, which 'i* 
pagan historian finds so divine in one, who Wtii* 
etjuvenis, et cce/ebs/ ei victor^ I 
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To apply these reflexioris t6 the case befort 
us. It may seem to be a matter of grieat indif- 
ference, whether we indulge an ihclihatibii for 
lawful amusements, or not. ^ But the dighity* 
of our character is concerned in keeping a strict 
hand over our inclinations of every sort: atxd, 
if it were only for an exercise of self-government, 
it would be worth the while to moderatej^ that 
is, frequently to suspend, the use of a favourite, 
though innocent gratification. To be enslaved 
by vicious habits, is the ignominy of a little 
mind: to be superior to all, is the glory qf ^ 
great one. 

2. But, in truth, there is no security in any 
case, if we let go this hahit of self-government. 
One compliance inevitably brings on another; 
and, though we set out with the design of stop- 
ping at ^ certain point, we shall almost fatally 

< . " ■ • ' * 

f Val. Max. IV. 3. 
X 2 
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be dunrie^ much farther. We meant to ae- 
qi^iesce hit this,, coxi&ssedly harmless, indul-* 
gjoice : constant use makes it insipid ; and then 
weTeatui:e; on one of a suspicious character. 
Qeiog now on the confines of vice, we are easily 
pifsbed: into that (]yaart6r ; with some doubt and 
hesitation, at first ;. but scruples give way^ as 
the habit strengthens, and all vices being con- 
i)CCte4' with each other, especially all of one 
aoir^ we^ by degrees, make the trial of all^. and 
thWj ffotn an innocent fancy, or inclination^ 
iodoliged too freely, at setting out, we slip in- 
aejns^bly, and beside our purpose, into manifest, 
P^h^ps universal, dissolution. 

So salutary, so divine is the resolution of the 
Apostle ! All things are lawjul for me : but 
I tvill not be brought under the power of' 
any. 

To interdict amusements, altogether, to the 
vivacity of youth, would be severe and cynical. 
They are abundantly too numerous, at present, 
and too n^uch frequented : but many of them 
are supposed to be, and some, without doubt,, 
are, in themselves, lawful. Of these, only, I 
am now speaking : and even of these it must be 
slffirmed, that the unrestrained use of them is 
not expedient ; as, for the other reasons sug- 
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gested to you in this discourse^ so chiefly^ 
because it degrades the man^ and enslaves 
him. 

To conclude ; the safe "and manly part is^ to 
be temperate in all things ^x to make our 
pleasures, the occasional relaxation ^ of the 
mind, and by no means the employment of it : 
not, perhaps, to affect a total abstinence from 
them, which the world would account an in- 
civility ; but resolutely to forbear all vicious^ or 
but suspected pleasures : and, for the rest, to 
keep a great deal on this side of what is thought 
allowable in the use of them. 

- « 

« 1 Cor. ix. 25: 

^ LodcHHiti quidem Hcet ; sed/ dcut sotniiD ei qdetk»U6 
€i0texift> Kim dun gravibua Jieriidttoe vebus. satiftfecitliituft. 

Ck. OK 1/. l/». 
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TTH. V. 38, 39, 40,41 



Te have heared that it hath been sqid, ^n qye 
foraneyey anda.1(X)th for atpqth.r^^ut I 
sfly. unto yffi/^y that ye resist, , not, evil :. bu t 
Ufhosoevier.jiShall smite thee on thy right 
cheeky turn to him the other also : And, ij' 
any man will sue thee at the lawy and take 
away thy coaty let him have thy cloke also : 
And whosoever shall compel thee to go a 
tniky go with him twain. 

X SUPPOSE, if these words had been found 
in any book whatsoever, except the Bible, no 
man of sense could have entertained the least 
doubt of their meaning. But, while one scjit 



of readers think- they do honour to God's word 
by taking every precept in the most strict and 
rigid sense, and another, by the same mode of 
interpretation, hope to dishcmour it, we maj^ 
expect that, between them, the usual rules of 

eriticism will be very little r^rded. ' 

• ■ ' . . ] . • » .■ 

• • • -I , M • ' - 

The text refers us to a law of Moses, which 
established the jus talionisy or right &f reta" 
liation^. This law, in the main, is consopant 
to natural equity; was of general use and au- 
thority . in ancient times ; has,, with some mcK 
dification, been adopted by legislators of all 
timies; and was peculiarly fit, or. rather neees*^ 
sary^/in. the Mosaic institute, composed in 4 
very remote age of the world, and addressed t6 
a fierce and barbarous people. 

, , . .... 

But this, sa reasonable law; had undergone 
adpuble abuse in, !our. Sayibur!s time. What 
was djssijgned^ in the hands of the magistrate, 
to prevent futujre injury, was construed into -ah 
allowance of private and personal revenge t 
And, again, what was calculated/ to prevent 
great and outrageous injuries, was pleaded in 
excuse for avenging every injury. The Jews 
retaliated, at pleasure, on those that oflended 
them^ and for the slightest offence. 

« Exod. xxi. 24. 



[. J)fjT divine ^foster, i)^e^ wthcf\^ ^mg^^H 

ye do not ce^Iia^^ OR tl^ ,p^^o», itlft^^^^ 
you an injury, in the way of private revenge ; 
pr Given;0^ a pi^Ue ^liiit, ibr stfl^ti jmd trivial 
inji^ie^.. .; 

*•'■«}-'■ • • - '.i: ;'...• ; I • ■ 

. YjoU:.see, obr Lopd^s purpose u/^j to oppa^ 
4jgke loHd spirit of the Gospel to the rigid, let^ 
j(>f tlie lavlr, or mther ito an abusive ii;i^pt)(!taU 
ii^SL of it: And ih%i pwpose is Aedaredr iii 
Jlhrnefemiliar a^ provierbial 6&ytsigs, whiieih, 
togiet^, amount to tivus miseh; "^'iniitj^^tittn 
^^ a small or tolerable fnjury is sustained by 
" any one, either in his person, or property, or 
^^iiberty, it is far better (a«d was, thene^for- 
<^ ward, to be the lawibf CbrUt%rtis) to^^tidure 
^ patiently diat injury, or even to f isk a repe- 
^^itition <rf it, than, by retaliiati^oti tbe ag*- 
^^gressor, to perpetuate feuds^nd quarrels in 
*^ the world.'^ ' ' 

That such is the meaning of the text, would 
iappear more evidently, if the injuries specified 
were, further, considered with an ej^ to the 
sentiments and circi^mstancies of the Jewish 
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people. A hhw on ike cheek was, alwi^s, an 
indignity, no doubt ; but the sense of it was 
not inflamed in a. Jew by our Gothic notions of 
honour ; though, if it had, the divine Saviour^ 
woold scaioa hmm advised his followers to e:^- 
tinguisfa it in the Uobd of a fellow-citizen r the 
loss of a vest^, or tinder garment, Was easily 
repaired, or not much felt, in the cheap and 
warm country of Judsea: and tlie compulsion 
to attend another^ on his occasions, was not 
much resented by a people, that liad been 
fiuniltarised to this usage by their foreign 
raaffters. 

But, without scrutinizing the expression iar- 
tfaer (which, aa I said, is of the proverbial cast, 
and, thevefore, not tp be taken strictly) it aip- 
ipam certainly, that the rule enjoined is no 
more-^ian this, ^^Hiat we are not to act on the 
^ old rigid principle of retaUatian, but rath^ 
'^to exercise a mutual patience and forheati- 
** ance, in our intercourse with each other, for 
^^ Ae aake of charity and peace.** ' 

. : Stm, it hm been asked, whether thif rul^ be 
A.neMOoable one^ and whether l^ eon4u.ct« it 
prescribes, be not likely to do more hurt, l&w 
good to mankind ? 

, * joliQ x?iii. 22, 25. ' x*''**** 

* ifya^wu. Sea Gio^us OH the place. 
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, The ground of thi^que^t^on U laid in tl>e 
following considerations :. : \ , , /.,,. 



.1 



,. First, that resentment, being a natural pa^t- 
sion, was, without doubt,, implanted in us for 
V]EiIuable purposes, and that its proper nn^ im;- 
mediate use is seen in repelling injuirieis i , .. ? 

Secondly, That to. eradicate^ or to suppress 

this movement of nature,', is to/dispirit.aianr 
kind, and to efiemin^^e. their ^ character; i^ 
other words, to make them un^t for the disr- 
charge of those! offices, which the good of so^ 

ciety requires : 

■ *" 

■ ' •• ♦ .1 

. . Lastly, That this softne»:of temipei! is mj-iir 
rious to the individuals, in whom.it is' found, 
as it exposes them to many iilsulta, and much 
ill usage, which the exertion* of a <piick ;and 
spirited resentment would enable; theiii o to 
avoid: .:'•:. j. •.•■ . ^ • 



, h . 1 



From all which, cofnclusions are dra^n very 
fmfavourable to the doctrine of the text, and 
to the honour of our divine Master.- It will, 
then, be proper to give the premises a distinct 
and careful examination. And, 

- -. > « 

I. TJie use of the natural passion of resent- 
ment is not superseded hy the law of Jesys^ 
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For the legitimate use of this passion is to 
quicken us in repelliqg such injuries as would 
render hun^an life wholly burthensome and 
uneasy* to , us, not of those ; petty affronts and 
.discourtesies v^hich afflict us much less by 
being dissembled and forgiven, than by being 
resented and returned. Now Christianity does 
not require us to renounce the right of nature 
in repelling injuries of the former class. The 
law in question, as explained by our Lord 
fh^pis^lf, does not, we have seen, import thuf 
much- &nd for the rest, the appeal is open to 
the principles of nature and common senser^ 
fVhy even of yourselves judge ye not what, & 
.right ^? The practice of the Apostles (the 
;best .comment on the law) shews, too, that, on 
certain critical and urgent occasions/, theji 
I scrupled, not to take advantage of those princi* 
pies. So that universally, as it would seem, 
where the emds of self-preservation, or of pre- 
•pblleht ^public utility, require and justify re- 
sistance in bthc^r men, there it is left: free for 
CnristianSi likewise, to- rm^'^ et;i7; the pup- 
pose .of their .di.vipe l^islator being, in this ii>- 
stance, to explain the law o^' nature, and to 
guard it from thie abuse of our hasty passions, 
not to abrogate,, or suispend it. 

* Luke xii. 57. ' Acts xvL 37- xxv. IX. 
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" » If My case be excepted fmtn the general 
fyermi^ion, it is that of pet^ecuthn J^ the 
kake 4>f kk religion. And po6siM5>^ this ei&* 
Wptkm was made m the earljr da^s' of Cimsti- 
miity^ to afibrd a striking prdof to the worW 
4httt -this feligicm owed its success to the divine 
frmtection only, tod not to the p<Wer of izieri. 
Aecc^tdingly, the command given in ¥hat ease 
hieuk an extraordmafy^ th^t »y a suitable, pra- 
DMse?, annexed to it» Btft 4lhe end of God^ 
^^>eiciti providence having been amsrireried, aiid 
the pjTOpliecies accoinplisbed \ by the partienoe 
t>f ^e saints under the fiery trial of persecfu^on 
4n those days (whence the miraciihyii9 estatii* 
Itstiment of oor religion is evinced) it seems 
allowable to su[^K>se that the ChpfStian M^orld 
^as, thenceforth, in this, as in other instances^ 
to ODiiduct itself by the ordinary rufej and 

. f IVhtth. V. 11. x.^. %xfl 59. Frqm ^ tpro Int fm- 
S9^ tve ]eam> that the Jewish persecutors of Christ and 
his disciples were reserved for a special vengeance of Hea- 
ven ; to be inflicted upoh them in no loi^ time, and here 
^predicted^ as it seems, to let the discifAes know witf; In 
this ease/ resisttfik^ was forbidden, God havnig taken ^ 
ipatter into^ his own hands. » 

^ The accomplishment of prophecy is gifen \tf Jesys 
himself as one reason, why he forbad resistance to the 
Jews — how then shall the Scriptures be fulfilled, that thuB 
it must he, i. e. that the violence of the Jews shoxild pre« 
vail } Matth. xxvi. 54: 



principles of human wisdom; provided that 
the object of that wisdom be necessary ^c^ 
d^Sf^j. and not dominion, or revenge^ whi^h^ 
in^l the forms of either, Christianity forbid^: 
and i^i;obates. 

But be thU as it may, in cases where reli*- 
gioib 19 not concerned, it seems dear 4iat 
dbriatnins are left at liberty to repell intole- 
rable oppnesftions by all those means, whick^ 
htunan: wisdom. dictates. And tibere is no needr 
of drawing) the line very eacactly between fo/i9^ 
ralie and tnto/era£/e injuries, because tfae^ a^* 
gressor^ knowing the force of instinctive paor 
^n, has veason^ aiwAyi, to fear, that it witt> 
begin tO: operate too soon, rattier, than too* 
late. 

Tlie apprehension, then, that the proper use 
of the natural passion, ^Presentment of infuh' 
rie^^ is likely to he defeated by the patient 
genius of - the Gospel, is weakly entertained : 
While, on the other hand, every one mui^'see 
thcrcottverrience of putting this fiery sentiment 
oT indignation under some restraint, and of 
iirterdictrng the exertion of it in eases, to 
which «o violent a remedj^ is ill and bitrtfatty 
applied:' 



« . 
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But 

' II. It is said, that this doctrine of the Gospel 
tiends to duprrit and effeminate mankindy and 
to render Chrktians unfit for many offices, 
which society requires of them. 

* • « 

"What these offices are, one does not readily 
conceive, since it is allowed that evil may be 
resisted J when it becomes excessive, that is, 
when it is worth resisting. But, I suppose, the 
objectors mean, this patient spirit of Christi- 
anity damps the vigour with which it is for. the 
interest of riien in society that their civil rights 
should be asserted, or a foreign enemy, rcs 
pelled: they think, in short, it makes had 
citizens^ and worse soldiers. 

Now to the FORMER charge I reply, that it 
only tends to check, or prevent, the turbulent, 
the factious, the seditious spirit of any commu- 
nity (which is surely doing it no hurt) while, 
at the same time, it allows men to assert their 
essential civil interests by every reasonable ex- 
ertion of firmness and courage ; nay, inculcates 
those principles of a disinterested love for man- 
kind, and what is properly called a public 
spirit, which make it their duty to do so. And 
they will not do it with the less effect, for 
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siting till the provoeation given appear to all 
men to be without ex:euse. The Jury of -a 
patient man, i^almo^t ^provetbial: and parti* 
cuiarly^ in this case,' it is to be expected tba(^ 
when the iiatiirid incitenkmt to resSstanCey long 
Inepre^sed and robderated^ comes at length -to 
be autl^orisM by necessity, arid quickened -by 
tt siense of duty> it will act with a force 'and 
Cdnstafncy, not' a little ' formidable to those, 
against whom it is directed. There is no dan- 
ger, then, that true' patriotism should suffer 
by the m*ek principles of the Gospel of peace. 

f : • 

'. ■ . . . : ' ' ' ■ ' 

As to the OTHER charge of their weakening 
the military spirit ^ it must be owned again, 
itey would render wai^s less frequent than they 
rtow at^, and less destructive— forgive Ghristi* 
anity this wrong-^— but; when the necessity of 
self-defence (the only jukifiable grburid of 
war) is real and' instant, I know not, why the 
Christian prince, or Christian soldier, should 
want courage^ because he had given proof of 
bis equitblble forb^ranee ; or, that either will 
be likely to d<i his duty the wotte, for knowing 
Ifaat what h« does, is his dutv. ' 

« 
And, if we appeal • to fact, it is enough 

known, that the Christian soldiery have b^ti 

no disgrace to their profession; no, not even 



^ tben^ when the unreBUting spiril t?«fr alt its 
height^ I mean, in the early days of our tvlir 
gien. Chrifttians had loany g^od. reasonii ibr 
not being forward to serve in the BNislaii 
aroopea; but some of them did s^rve theits;. 
without doubt, when they were rel^alBed fimn 
auch military obligations and observaiioe% af 
ihey esteemed idolatrous: Nay, it appearsy'tfaat 
the number of Christian solcUers was; on s<Mne 
oecasions, conmderable: Yet we no whew flndi 
that thete ptUient men misbehaved' themselvw 
in a day of action; or, that they direw away 
their swords, when they bad said their 
prayers. 

And I give this inatance of bravely in the 
primitive Christians, the rather; because it 
cannot be imputed to a Janatic spkif, whkb 
is able, we know, to controul any prineiplcjs; 
It cannot, I say, be imputed to a ftoatic spirit^ 
because religion was not the object of those 
wars, in which they were engaged : They were 
left, then, to the proper influence of their own 
principles ; which at that time had their fiill 
effect upon them, and yet did not prev^ait 
them from acting with the true Spirit of their 
profession, that is, with a full sense of the duty 
imposed upon them by their engagements to 
the state. 
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With .Fi^rd to the publicky .therij^ there it 
no Tjeupc^i^'to think that^o.ur JLo^d's iiy unction 
will dii^s^rye it, in any. rje^pect , 

. I^vThe Wat, and.mc^t plai;sifa(le objectioii 
Ip^.the; cpnduct > prescribe jp}. .th)^ ..t^xt, is, 
f^/piat ^i;h(e;, taoot^ spiriti it difi^oY^srs,, is inyir 
^^ ripus ]bq mdividguai^y. and on|y ,i^ryies to prof 
^fv6k» much^ insist and :iU . q^fi^e,,- which ji 
" quick resentmeQt , i and return of injuries 
"would prevent/' 
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. i Tliis'is'ithe common plea, and 'passes with 
niaiigr' for a fiill justification, of that false ho^ 
Hour,; : which predominates in .the world,- ' but is 
t^iially: frivolous with .tHe 'other pretences, al- 
ready .confuted. >i 'i;: \ V 
:■ ,'.;■ ■ ■ .' "•::;■. . ,; ■'■< ■■>/■■ 

For, . , ,,■...;•. ••:/ 

' l^.It isjf^ taken up oa a groundlesilt and misi- 
ta^en notion, that th§ . unfriendiyi and malevor 
)ent plosions are; the most natiM^al to mankind 
On tJie.contr£^ry, man is by nature, kind and 
genfXQW ; prpud and vindictiy^.ind^d, if stir 
mnlated by ill treatment, but. prompted, Jigain, 
bjf that very pride, to relent at the appearance 
of gentleness and submission in the party oC- 
lending; and easily disposed to lay aside the 

VOL. yii, Y 



thbiights of revenge, when rib obstinate terist- 
lancc seems to make it nt^cessary . There are, 
certainly, few persons, at least in ci^^ized life, 
of so base a temper, as to insult others, and 
moch less to insult them the more; for'fheir 
gentie mofiensive manners. Or, if such ' tnoki^ 
vIcrB theve foe, they will soon become detestaft>Ie 
in society; while the oljects of their unpro- 
voked ftiry win find an asyhim in the geneiirat 
good^will and fiiTour of manldnd. 

They, therefore, who pretend that the world 
onnot be kept in order, but jbjr resentment 
and JOTcnge, will do well to midDe trialt of ^ 
oppiwite coodnct, befine tbey hi^eTeeourse to 
SD bobterras a remedy. They wiil probably 
find, that only hy pride cometk C0mtentu»^ 
and that they have injured their species, in 
thinking'otherwise. 

5^. Let it be remembered, that the Gospel 
neither forbids us to tak« the benefit of ttie 
Jaws in cases, where ^Ae injmy is considerable, 
IWMT to resist, without law, in extreme eases; 
besides, that our corrupt nature will cften get 
the better of principle , I mean, when the pre^ 
vocation is not of that size, as to justify either 
feraedy. Whence it follows, that brutal foroe 

^ PrOY. xiii. l0» 



ttii4 Ihalighitjr Will li^ hi^Oset MMti^^ i^itl'd^MJdi 
mi4 ^H Wt«*1y bfe Wicb«W^ by the passim 
ttttfp^ of t ^^nbtieA^6us GhHstiai^ to |Mio^e^ 
td i»u^h ]«Mgths^ as the objebtrtm sti{>{)oi^» 

3, Lastly, and principally, we should call to 
flUinei^ thait) thxnigh tome ungenerous dkposi- 
4nm» «h«kld take adrahtage of «ur <li3senkbliiig 
saiaUer injbries^ t6 r^ieat, or even increefiie 
tbei^^ ikl\ ihfty totne at length to tiie utmost 
¥i»ge of what ttve «iil itderubk iftjuri^s^ yet it 
does not follow, from such ivteonv^i^tici^^ t^t, 
thfe Ikn 18 to be aedbonted ide:!tpidiietot. fW 
the law haft a gen^sral end in vi^W, the 'goc^ <df 
awiety at lafge, or of the individual c And ttl6 
bit is a proper one, if the eiid be cmnisy&llty 
and for the most part attained by the condtr^i 
prescribed, though with some exceptions. 

Tint die kwgiver fofetew th^/pMiiibility^ 
soeh eKqitidn^ is dc^r ftom the ldti^tiag#i 
eriiployed by him* If a bbvr on bn& che^ 6e 
fttllintly yecisiTed^ it may be i^ut^e^ded by d 
U«w«m thie x)thett if tte ^^t mt todt'to be 
tiddenaWay, our <tf/oA^ in$iy foltow H: ant)if#ft 

ttdke nn i^e^^tatiee to the feq\fi9lti<^n of goifig 

iMi> fnife^ #«f mary big 36Uip«}^ C6 g» #ti?o.' 
tilc^«D^f)tenoi^ ihenj lit M^pbi^d aiUt iiki^ 

y2 
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mitted in the law itself ; but it was seen not to 
be of moment enough to evacuate the law. 
Generally speaking, it will be better to bear 
the inconvenieoce, than to violate the law; 
better for the injured party himself^ but cer- 
tainly better for society, at large. 

We are certain, that the law will operate 
this effect, because the lawgiver is, by suppo* 
sition, divine. He, who knew what was in 
man, what his nature, and true interest, is, 
could not mistake in adapting the law to the 
subject of it. And then, for the exceptions, 
he has it in his power to make amends for 
those, and to recompense fully, as he engages 
to do, any sacrifice we make to conscience, 
acting within the scope and purpose of the 
law. 

So that, on the whole, it is but a just defer- 
jCBce to the law, and to the authority of the 
lawgiver, to abstain from resisting evil, ac- 
cording to the true sense and spirit of the 
command, though, by so doing, ^M^e subject 
ourselves to some, nay to much inconvenience. 
For he must be slenderly instructed in the 
school of Christ, who is yet to learn, that 
greater sacrifices, than these, must be made^ 
if need be, for the sake of him who died for 11*, 
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Enough, I hope, has been now said, not 
enly to vindicate the sacred text, but to let yoU' 
see how repugnant the doctrine of it is to thatf 
contentious, vindictive, and even sanguinary 
spirit, which prevails so much among those, 
who, by a strange abuse of language, caH 
themselves Christians. 

The root of Ais mischief, is, a pride of 
heart, nourished in us by an ill-directed edu- 
cation, and fostered, through life, by the cor- 
rupt customs and maxims of the world. To 
counteract this inveterate evil, we shall do well 
to consider who and what we are ; weak, in- 
firm, and sinful creatures, who are provoking 
Heaven every day, and should not therefore re- 
sent it much, if we receive but little respect 
from men. We should consider, too, that we 
are the followers of him, who suffered every 
indignity without deserving any, and yet re- 
quires no more from us, than he practised 
himself, and for our sakes. 

Such considerations will make us humble 
and meek and placable; ready to forgive^ as 
we hope to be forgiven ; and disposed to make 
allowance for those defects "in others, which 
we have so much reason to lament in our- 
selves. 



2^ s^^^oii xw». 

§tiH^ if we fii^d the d^ty^ pf mt resisting 
^iis P^iIxf^l ^nd mi^a^y to u%, let us be care- 
i^ to avoid thg Q^pa.9ipji8, whicU require the. 
^jsj^rpi^ of it A prudent Christiau (ancj 
Chrintiaiiiity exclpdes not, na,y enjoin^, pnv 
(jeDpe). ivill rarely be put to this tria] of l^fa 
virtue. We bring an insi;dt on ourselves bgr. 
indiscreet liberties, by offensive actions or rash 
expressions ; and then, rather thaji retract a 
folly, we commit a crime. 

Aftejr aH, the n:iost caution^ inofiensive con- 
duct ipay not exjempt us, in every instance, 
from discourtesies and affronts, from t;he petu- 
lance or injustice of unreasonable men. In, 
this case the authority of our divine Master 
rnust controul the movements of nature. We 
must resolve to endure what we dare not resist;^ 
and, for the rest, may assure ourselves, that, in 
giving thjs proof of our Christian temper and 
principles, we do what is perfectly fit and right 
in itself, is singularly conducive to the good oC 
society, and, whatever our impatient passions 
may suggest, will contribute more than any 
' resistance, to our own true enjoyment, even in 
this world. 
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Luke .ix. 26. 

ffhosoever shall he ashamed of me and of my, 
wordSy of him shall the Son of man hi 
ashamed^ when he shall come in. his own 
gloryi and in his Father^ Sy and of the hohf 
'els. 




JlI" we compam iim text with tbe pamHel one 
of St. Mapk ^ it will seem pre^babfe tbat it 
iBose itBmediatefy eoncerned the JRews ; who^ 
in- consequence of their being ashamed of 
Christy and itjecting him^ as tfaeiF Messiah^ 
i^ald themselves be covered with shame^ and 
be rfgected by htm from being his pcofrfej 
when he came to take vengeance of their crimes 

* Ch. Tiii. 38. 
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in the destruction of Jerusalem. In this view, 
the words are prophetical of what should, and, 
in fact, did, befall the unbelieving Jews of 
that age, . in which Christ liyed ; for , before 
that age was ^passed, all tk^se things were 
fulfilled on that adulterous and sinful gene-- 
ration : were so,jemarkably fulfilled, that the 
unbelieving Jew^, only, were involved in that 
calamity^ while the Christians, even to a man, 
as we are told, providentially made their escape 
from it. 

But, though this be the primary sense of 
the text, we have reason to believe that some- 
thing further, and still more terrible, was in- 

tiended by^it. For the destruction of Jerusalem 

. • . • ■ ■ « ' ■ '. '. . • ■ 

was emblematical of that final destruction, 
which should await all the enemies of Christ 
in the day of judgment ; as we may probably 
gather from the exaggerated terms in which the 
prophecy concerning Christ's coming to judge 
Jerusalem is delivered, and as we certainly con- 
elude from those passages of scripture, which pro- 
fessedly describe the final day of judgment, when 
all that believe not shall be condemned^ y and 
concerning which our Lord himself says — He 
that rejecteth me^ and receiveth not my words^ 

*> Markxvi. 16. 
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hath^one that judgeth him : /Ae word which 
IJukve spokeuy the same shall judge him in 
the lost day ^4 - 

Whence, you see, we are authorized to takt 
the words of the text in their full force, and to 
understand them as a general declaration to 
AUi, who shall be ashamed of Christ and of 
Ms words fihst of them shall Christ, also, J»e 
ashamed, in the great day of retribution, sub-' 
Umely expessed by the circumstance of his^ 
coming in his own glofy, and in his Father's, 
and of the holy Angels^ 

To be ashamed of christ, is very intelli- 
gible language, and means to disown him for 
what he claims to be, The Messiah; and to 
take it for a degradation to us, a reflexion on 
<Hir own sufficiency and importance,, to regard 
him as our Lord and Saviour. In like manner/ 
to be ashamed of his words, is, to think it 
beneath us to receive his doctrine, and to ob- 
serve it : It is to say, or to behave ourselves as 
if i we said, with neglect and scorn, that we 
will not condescend to be influenced and di* 
rected by it. 

* . 

€ St John xii. 48. 
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But how, smd in what nsp^tSy xntty wiifbe 
mA Up mow the guilt of this char^ ? la wkal 
ways, may we testify to the world that die 
ithame of christ and of his words^ is predemi- 
ilpBlin OS.? 

The inqmry^ you see, is of the hmt hn^ 
portence ; foe this iJuime f4 Chriat^ ioi whooi^ 
msevArk prerails^ aiiid sq far as id pre«aHB^.w(9i 
be nepaid in kind, in that d^,. wlMa her ahatt 
wme.in gloTjfy in that day^^d^BAik m sMdb 
concerns; uft to heme hotiness befiirc hsoay oa 
the day of judgment^. 

To* assist y^u, ti)en, in making tJotis ino- 
nKmtoisfi intjuiry, permit me to by before jroir^ 
gcadually and distinctly, the chiibf of diose 
cases, which, appear to me to express, or imply, 
Aft ^li^tence o£ ikm fohe simnwi; ^n^ irmp 
tib$nef<n;e let us see whether we are,> or luwb^ 
involyed in the guih of it 

I. They {li any such there be) who reject 
Christianity on the grotuids of a &ir impavtiaE 
inquiry, cannot so properly he said to be 
ashamed of Christ, as to be convinced that, he 
has no claim to their respect and veneration. 

^ John iv, 17» 
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Fijf till^ €kuy hii», they wiH ^y, not fu^flt a 
|lf¥M^ipte of shame^ or 4i«?e9pflc*^ but ^f "wfa^ 
tb^y t4k0 to be rigkt reason. 

But then, if any oblique views have influ- 
^^c^ their disbelief ; if conceit, or vanity, or 
^resuQpiption, has s^ny sh^re in f<prming theii^ 
condixsions ; if a qareless or fastidious ne^le^t 
^ the pieans^ by which tbey might be b^tl^i 
infojaaed^ ha« miji^ed itself with their inqiuirif^jS) 
i{ they hs^ve felt the smallest di^positioa i^ 
tliejppiisdlve& ^o stFuggle with evidewce^ or to b^ 
d^omcluded by Miy thing but (evidence ;, if aJp^yj^ 
w fi\K of these motives can be ioijputed to them^, 
th!ey'wiU.fiixd themselves liable, niqre or less, to 
the. cj:wg?. of the teict ; and it surely conc^i;M 
then) ta sqe that they sfcwd ofeac of all §uck 
imputations : It concerns them the more, be- 
cmsey if the revelation be divine, the ireve^er 
kjOM^ wlwA evidence was fit to be ^ven of i^^ 
wU th;^ the evidence givea was sufiidii^nt ta 
tbe CQxudictioQ of a reasonable ixyjuicei;,. Ta 
thie. 'SeYei:c scrutiny of their ovm he^rta^ thft 
dWsjelievers. on, principle are„ thierefore,, re- 
ferred : and, if their heart condemn them in 
any degree,, let them reflect with awe, that 
God is ^eqter tkckn their hearty Q,nd, hfMW^th^ 
all things % 

« John iii. ^0. 
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But^ whatever these immaculate unbelievers 
may have to say for themselves, thtre are others 
who have the spots of shame indelibly im- 
pressed upon them. 

Such were the Jews of old, who rejected 
Christ, not because they wanted evidence of 
his mission (for they could not deny, nay they 
fi-ankly owned, that he did many miracles 9^ 
but because he was the Son of a Carpenter s ; 
because he was of Galilee ^, and dwelt at Na- 
zareth ; because their rulers did not believe in 
Afm*; because they were afraid of being put 
out of their sj/nagogue ^ ; because they loved 
the praise of men more than the praise of 
God ^ ; in plain words, because on one ac- 
count or other, they were ashamed of him. 

Such, too, in succeeding times, were many 
of the pagan wise men, who disbelieved, be- 
cause the doctrine of the cross vf^s foolishness 
to them "* ; because the Jews, who were the 
first converts to the faith and the first preachers 
of it, were, in their eyes, a contemptible 

^ John XL 47. Acts iv. 16. « Mark vi. 3. 

J» Johnvii. 41. i. 4(J. * John vii. 48. 

)c Johnxil. 42. ^ Johnxn. 43. 
• I Cor. i. 23. 
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people ; because the vulgar were generally in- 
clined to believe in him ; because his doctrine 
contradicted and degraded their philosophy; 
because their pride of reason would not 
submit to be tutored by theGalibean; in ^, 
Vfovd, for a hundred frivolous reasons, which 
only shewed, that they were a;sham£D of 

HIM. 

* 

jSiUcfa, too, in later times (may we affirm 
without a breach of charity) have been, and 
are, many of those over-modest men, who 
know not how to widistand the raillery of 
prophane scoffers ; who think the credit qf 
their parts concerned in rejecting their creedj 
and applawd themselves for sitting loose to the 
principles, which they call the prejudices,^ of 
their Christian education ; who aiFect to have a 
religion of their own making, if they havQ any 
at all, or, rather, disclaim all regard to re- 
ligion, on the authority of this or that renowned 
patriarch of infidelity ; to say all, in a wordy 
who have the infirmity, and yet miake it a 
matter of vanity, to be ashamed of Jesus. 

Now, of such unbelievers it must be said, 
that they clearly come within the description 
of the text ; they are ashamed of the Son, of 
man, and yet, perhaps, glory in th,eir shame: 



to v/htat end, let ttem reflect, whefti ttey r^Sttf 
on, ktid find, thill OF sach shall the Son offfmiiy 
in hifi turn, fee dsha'ntedy wh^n he shall vome M 
fU^ o^n ghrif, and in his^ Father's^ nnd ofikfe 
kol^jingeti. 

I(. [l.] Of tnen proftsising Chri^iaility, 
they are most exposed to the censure of th* 
text, who, under a full conviction that Jesus 
b the Christ, y^t, in word^, forifially dis6wn 
Wid reje<5t hitn. Such was the Apo^te Prt^f, 
who thrke denied hu Lord, though be bad fi6t 
the least dottbt of his tiivine prrtettsion*. Atld 
ivhy did lie deny him ? BecatHjfe, it tes^ehed 
him ki the eyes of SL strange!^ oi* two, to have it 
b^K^Ved by thetn, that he w?l& connected with 
Hisiiipposed ciiminal ; because he had not th^ 
eonfidenee to bear up against the reproach of a 
iMid^servanty whd looked earnestly upon him, 
(tnd said, This man was, aho, with him. Such 
t^s the power, which a false shame had upon 
this great, and otherwise ferreot, disciple of 
Christ ! A memorable instance of human 
frailty, which sliould admonish belie\^ers to be 
on their guard against all approaches towards a 
crime, the less pardonable, becau^ committed 
against the clear sense of the min4, and almost 
without temptation. 



St. Petet^ it is true, i»%fat alledge ^ pM« 
loon 'ct /ear^ as well as shame .- he probably 
tiioaght bis life ifi some 4anger9 aifed hftd dn 
03^ to hit pensoml safety, as well as credit^ 
wlieii he denied his Master. Yet when he re«- 
#eeted on his un wordby coadoet, thoiig^ mkler 
fliese eircimntainoei of alleviation, he wqi^t 
4&t€phfj a$he had reason to do. What thai 
lAioutd they feel, who have not this cloke for 
their shame ? who deny their Lord without Mif 
mdhioement to do so, but the weak apfireh^v^ 
Mil of disgusting some persons, whose send*- 
ments, after all, they do not really ^ adopl^ 
themselves. Yet is thi« no tincomnion casi^. 
Men are ashamed to confeiSs with their mouths, 
^Ndunt they believe in their hearts ; atid gite 
themaelves airs of a frank libertinism, when 
they tremble at their own impiety: And all this 
to be well with a frivolous circle, which th^ 
Cret^ueirt, or to merit the good word of <5ertain 

blasphemers. 



[ft] . Another sort of men seem to come 
the description of the text, who; thoagli 
mither proxnpted by a sense of danger to their 
^rsbns, not> of dlsgraee to their reputation, itre 
^t induced by a r^ard to their tiUf^re^f, #hft!l 
it p^ses upon them with a certain force, to 
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dissemble their conviction, or rather openly to 
avow their $bame of Jesus. Such are they^ of 
whom our Lord himself speaks, iw)^ ^/or a 
nohile believe^ and in time of temptation foil 
away^ : And such, in particular, was. tibe 
young man in the Gospel, who had no Vice't^ 
keep him from believing, nay who? would gladly 
perhaps have sacri^ced any thing, but his 
fortune, to the Christian faith. It seems^ as if 
he had been upon the point of entering, with- 
out reserve, into the service of his new master, 
when, being told, that he must part with all 
he hady and then follow him, he grew sad at 
tliat saying, and went away grieved : for he 
had great possessions ^. Poverty was a cross, 
which this amiable young man was not prepared 
4p take up. His faith, which, before, gave a 
promise of life and vigour, died away at the 
proposal. He now found, doubtless with some 
surprize to himself, that he had the seeds of 
infidelity lurking in him. He could not resolve 
to give this last proof of his sincerity: he, 
therefore, withdrew himself from Christ; in 
other words, he was ashamed of him. Let us 
pity the weakness of this unhappy young man ; 
and only ask ourselves, if, in his circumstances, 
or in any approaching to them, we should not 

» Luke vUi. 13. *> Mark x. 17. 23. 
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hav^ hesitated^ as he did^ about believing in 
.ihe name of the Lord Jesus. If w6 should^ let 
us implore the divine grace to strengthen our 
faith^ and frankly confess, that a secret prin- 
ciple of shame, though skulking behind some 
other and more venial infirmity, has taken hold 
rofusw 

[3] . Still w6 may not have gone these lengths 
of infidelity. We assure ourselves, perhaps, 
that lio consideration would induce us, simply 
aiid wholly, to renounce the &ith, and that, if 
the hard alternative was proposed to us,. we 
should rather give up wealth, fame, and life 
itself, than formally deny our Lord, and dis-r 
claim all hopes of interest in him. But let us 
explore our hearts a little, those hearts, which, 
as we are told and have reason to know, are 
4eceitjul above all things p. Have we never in 
lesser ii)stances detected ourselves approaching 
.somewhat towards this ignominious crime of 
^apostacy ? 

, Have we not contented ourselves with being 
^the disciples of Christ in private, and with going 
•fohim, as the Rulerjof the Jews did, by night , 
in secrecy, and, as it were, by stealth, not jto 

P Jer. xvii, 9. 
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draw the observation of xsitw upon xiJs ? Hate 
we been willing and ready to serve him m tbe 
ootngr^tion^ to attemj hia ordinanees/ and to 
revere bis aaoracncnts ? Have we dared to let 
the world see that we are not ashamed of the 
eroas of Christ ^ ? and that we glory in re^ 
merhbering him, as we are admonished to do, at 
his holy table ^ ? Have we no reluctance to let 
ony (Viends, nay ow servants, know* that we 
live in |t daily sense of our duty, to him, and 
that we hope for all tbe blessings of this life and 
the ne&t, only through his merits and inter- 
eessiotn } Have we never beared bis pretensions 
slighted, and his holy nap[ie blasphemed, with- 
out e!s:presfringt a becoming zeal f^r the honour 
of our Redeemer ? ' Have we testified our 
displeasiure at freedoms of this sort by an open 
reprehension of them on all fit occasions; at 
least by a look and manner, which shewed how 
offensive they were to u» ? On the other lianc^ 
have we never, in such circumstances, by an 
assumed air of complacency, seemed to autho- 
rize what we secretly disapproved, and to yield 
our assent to propositions which we inwardly 
detested ? In a word^ have we none of us, at 
any time, given occasion to unbelievers to say 

q Public Baptism^ disused. 

r The Lord's Supper, neglected. 

8 Family Prayer, omitted. 
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orthkik of lis, that we were aimd^ ini^titd to 
be of their party ; jrt* at least, that we had not 
the zenl, end firtitlfeii and resohitiott, which 
men ought to have, who profess tbiniselves 
beKevers in Jeisus ? ' 

To these, and other questions of the like sort, 
it ^ncerns ud to think wh^t Answers WQ co^ld 
honestly make. But of this be vte assured: |f 
we have not constantly and uniforndy sig;* 
nified, declared, proclaimed our attachment to 
Chri$t ; if we have not taken cajre to ^v^id all 
irreverence toward our Lord and Mastef ;j.i4iy> 
if: we have not been enough upon our, g¥ia^4 to. 
let no man suspect us of ind^eremfs , tovifaF^ff 
hiffl^— ^we certainly have not dpoe our :duty 5 we; 
hav6> virtually ^efiied the.^on of Man i ffe bave^ 

in:^}ect^ been <2(^Aa^e(2 of him. 

/ 

And THUS MUCH may suffice for a commen- 
tary on that part of the text, which mprie fm-r 
mediately respects the I»erson of Jfesus OHrist 
-^ Whosoever shall he ashamed of u^-^ but 
our Lord goes farther, and says — Whosoever 
shall be ashamed of me, and of my words — 
of him shall the Son of Man be ashamed^ in 
the day of judgment* 

Here, then, is a new subject of discourse. I 
call it a new one ; because, though the two 

z 2 
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topicSfr^n.into one^ and he that is ashamed of 
Christ's n;or££$^ may not iipproperly be said to 
be ashamed /of Christ hifn(Self[ yet^ for the 
sake of method^ it may be convenient to Jceep 
these two points distinct^ and to give. to each a 
separate consideration. 

t . 

It -riemains, then, to set before you the 
principal of those ways, in which we may incur 
the guik, • especially, of being ashamed of our 
Lord's words y that is, his doctrines, and 
laws:' a copious and important subject! on 
whteh* 1 -shall reserve what I have to say to 
anoth^^ocit^sion* In the mean time, let us 
lay to heart what we have now heard coa^ 
cfetnii<g» ' the honour due to the person of our 
great Redeemer. Be we not, therefore, 
ashamed of our Lord^ — but let us resolutely 
abide in him, that when he shall appear, we 
may have confidence, and not be ashamed 
before him at his coming *. 

t 2 Tim. i. 8. u 1 John u. ?8. 
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LuK£ ix. 26. 

Whosoever shall he ashamed of me^ and of 
MY woRDs^ of him shall the Son of man be 
ashamed^ when he shall come in his own 
ghry, and in his Father^ s^ and of the holy 
Angels, 

X HE text distinguishes bet v^een&een^o^^me^ 
of Christ, and being ashamed of his words. 
And, though. the two charges, in eflfect, run 
into one, yet I have found it convenient, in 
point of method, to observe that distinction. 
Considering the subject, in this double view, 
we shall see more clearly, u;^a/ the crime, is, 
which we are here cautioned to avoid, and when^ 
we are. guilty of it » * 
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I have already gone through the first division 
of the text, and shall now enter on the second. 
If we have not formally disowned, or, ii^ effect, 
at least, been ashamed oi CHRis'i;,,that is, of 
his name, dignity, and person, and of the re- 
lation, which we bear to him, as our saviour 
and REDEEMER, yet have we not felt in our- 
selves, and evidenced to others, something of 
that disposition in regard to his words, that 
is, considering him in the light of our lord 
and MASTER ? 

Now, to do justice to this part of our subject, 
we must Consider the words of Christ, first, 
in THBMs£LV£», OF as Composing that form and 
mftnn^ of address, in wliieh he thoogfat fit to 
dcHver himself to us : and, secondly, in the 
stJBJECT MATTER of thcTD, that is, as compre- 
hending both his doctrines ^nd precepts, ar- 
ticles of faith, and rules of life, all that, as 
Q^r heavenly Instruetor, be requires us to her 
li«ve, and, as our lawgiver^ to put in practice. 
In both respects, I doubt, we shall, manyol 
us, find that we have too mocli, and too often, 
been ashamed pf Christ's wards. 

I. Under the first consideration of the words 
themselves, that is, of his manner in addressing 
himself to us, let it be o()served, that, though 
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it be true, in several fespccts, that ftei>er man 
spnke As this ffidn, yet this ce^amiindatioti 
must not be extended to the hHgwtg^ 6f hh 
discourses, in wliich no peculiar art or elegance 
i& affected. He cond^sxjended to speak, *^s any 
<Jthef Jew might have dotie, and as his Apostle 
afterwards did, plainly and clearly enotigh to 
convey his meaning, but not with the enticing 
vbords of marCs wisdom, that is, of men cul- 
tivated and polished in the school of Greek or 
Roman learning. Hence, both in ancient and 
modern times, such as were, or pretended to 
be, so accomplished, have not unfrequently 
objected to the style of the Gospel, as rude and 
barbarous, and not composed with that beauty, 
which they have been taught to admire in 
the masters of fine writing. Now, though this 
pedantry might, perhaps, be excused in an 
old Pagan sophist, and is naturally enough 
assumed by a modern classical unbeliever, one 
is shocked to find it in professed Christians. 
And yet, I doubt, there are not a few of those, 
who are half ashamed of the Gospel, because 
not \^ritten in the best Greek, or according to 
the rules of the most approved rhetorick:' I 
doubt, there are even those who might tell us, 
if they would (as a polite Italian philologist 
has done) that they read their bible but sel- 
dom. Jest a familiarity with it should hurt their 
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style ; or perhaps abstain from reading it^ alto^* 
gether^ because not fashioned according to the^r- 
ideas of elegant composition. 

It would be paying too much respect to this 
frivolous delicacy^ to enter into a formal con- 
futation of it. What I shall say to it is, briefly, 
this ; first, that the. style of scripture, though 
not classical, is by no means destitute of life 
and beauty : secondly, that, although it were, 
where the ipatter of it concerns us so ^luch, it 
is childish to lay any great stress on the man-? 
ner: that, yi/r^Aer, the very objection turns 
to the honour of the Gospel, which was pur- 
posely so composed that the effect of it, in the 
conversion of the world, might be seen to flow 
from supernatural causes, and that our faith 
should not stand in the wisdom of mew, but in 
the power of God. 

To all which I might add, what perhaps is 
a secret to our polite objectors, that the rules 
of writing and speaking are more arbitrary than 
they are taken to be : that they refer to our 
customs and manners, and derive their merit 
from that reference, only; that, in different 
times and places and under different circum 
stances, the same manner may be good ap 
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bad ; and that there is no universal archetype 
of perfect speech, existing in nature •. 

But these minute inquiries are not for this 
time and place. On whatever principles the 
style of scripture may be vindicated, or if it* 
cannot be vindicated at all to a fastidious reader, 
j^U I affirm, that the taking ofience at it is a 
species of that false shame, which the text 
condemns, and which deserves condemnation; 
When the word of God is held up to us in the 
great day, and the inquiry is, what attention 
we have paid to it, think how poor a subter- 
fuge it will be from the shame, that will then 
overtake us, to reply, in the face of men and 
angels, that it was not the word of Cicero or 
Plato. 

]H[aving disraissed this trifling cavil, let us 
now see, 

II. In the next place, in what respects* it 
may be charged upon us that we have been 
ashamed of Christ's words ; that is, of their 
spBJECT matt?:r; considered in the double 
vjew of |;he doQirir^eSy and precepts] contained ^ 
ill them. 

^ See Bp. Warburtpn's doctrine pf^qRAce^ Gh. ix. 
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1. As to the DOCTRINES of Christ, that 
is, the peculiar articles of Christian faith, one 
would think that to reject, or question, or ex- 
plain away these, was inconsistent with tlie 
very profession of Christianity. Yet this con* 
duct, in some shape or other, presents itself to 
us every day, in tliose who are, or who desire 
to be thought. Christians ; and one cannot but 
wonder at the pains they take to draw upon 
themselves this charge of inconsistency. 

Some, bolder than the rest, would expunge 
whole chapters, nay books, from the sacred 
canon, when the narrative rises above their 
faith, or the doctrine will not sink to a level 
with their wisdom ; others content themselves 
with nibbling at single sentences, or, perhaps, 
words; and, if no obscure manuscript be at 
hand to favour the system they adopt, take 
refuge in a forced, unnatural punctuation. How 
many ancient and modern heresies have we seen 
supported by that presumptuous, or this minute 
strain of criticism ! 

Some, again, when the text is not called in 
question^ turn their ingenuity another way, and 
strike out new modes of interpretation. They 
mangle and disfigure plain facts, or resolve them 
i nto allegories : of this class were those primi- 



tive heresiarchs, who maintained that Christ 
W^ not cotne in the Jlesh ^^ and that the iie- 
surreetion was past already ^ ; and of the same 
Um'ily, too, are those presumptuous moderns^ 
of whatever name, who stumble at the cross of 
Christy and sink the doctrine of Redemption in 
a metaphor, 

A third sort excell in puz^ing a clear text, 
in putting a violent construction oa artless 
words, in explaining mysteries by metaphy- 
sics, or, to get rid of them at once, in making 
the plain fishermen of Galilee speak the lan- 
guage of Flatonism, or of tl^ Jewish cabbala. 

In a word, it would be endless to specify all 
U>ofie, who by studied devices, of various kinds, 
multilate, prevert, misinterpret,^ confound the 
word of God, obtruding their own sense upou 
it, and finding any thing there rather than the 
plain obvious mind of the Revealer. 

And why is all this industry employed, these 
daring liberties taken? Why to make Christ- 
ianity/ not mysterious, to shew how reasonable 
its. doctrines are, and to remove all objections 
against them. The pretence is fair. But shall 
wp then admit nothing in scripture, in that 

P 1 JohA iv. 2. c 2 Tim. ii. 18. 
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scripture which we call divine, but what we 
perfectly understand, and can make appear, in 
all its parts, to harmonize with our systems } 
Alas, what is this, but to prescribe to the 
Spirit of God ; to substitute our wisdom in the 
place of his ; in a word, to be ashamed of 
Christ's words, and to idolize our own reason. 

To give one remarkable instance, out of 
many, of this false shame. If there be any 
thing clearly revealed in holy scripture, it is, 
that there is a world of spirits, good and bad : 
and of the last, that there is one, placed at the 
head of them, who sets himself in opposition 
(as indeed all bad men do) to the will of God ; 
who had a share in seducing our first parents, 
and still works in the children of disobedience ; 
who was even permitted to tempt Christ, and to 
possess Judas ; in a word, who is styled the 
Prince of this worldy and, for the overthrow 
of whose empire, principally, the Son of God 
came down from heaven : If I say, tliere be any 
clear undisputed point of doctrine in the Gospel, 
it is this: the whole scheme of Christianity 
depends upon it : and yet what pains have not 
been taken to exterminate evil spirits, and dis- 
enchant the world of them ; although by such 
methods, as would render language itself of no 
use, and confound all the rules of just criticism 
and sober interj)retation r 
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These interpreters, I know, pretend (and 
many of them, I dare say, with good faith) a 
zeal for the honour of God, in their attempts of 
this nature. But let them look deep into them- 
selves. They will, perhaps, find, that they are 
paying, at the same time, a secret homage to 
their own understandings, as if the whole of 
God'& moral government lay open to their view, 
and they were s^ble to pervade every part of it ; 
that they hold a revelation, in no esteem, which 
puzzles their philosophy ; and that, therefore, 
they force a meaning of their own on the words 
of Christ, because they are inwardly ctshamed of 
tjilf^t, in which his words are most naturally to 
be taken. 

Leaving, then, these rationalists to the scru- 
tiny of their own inmost thoughts, let us in- 
quire, 

2. What regard is due to the words of Christ, 
considered not as articles of belief, but rules of 
practice. 

And here, I doubt, it must be acknowledged 
that we have, all of us, more or less, been 
ashamed of .our divine Master. For we are con- 
victed of this shame, whenever we disobey his 
commands, seen and admitted to be his^ on 
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account of any repugnancy they have to the 
fashion of the world, and to the consideration 
wc affect to have in it. And who is there, that, 
in this respect, can hope to stand clear of all 
blame, when he is judged ? 

Be meek and lowly of hearty says our Lord. 
On the contrary, we are proud and arrogant, 
that we m^ynot be thought to want spirit. 
Take «o thought Jbr to-morrow, are the words 
of Christ r but the world says, be rich and great; 
and we think of nothing else but to-morrow. 
Blessed are t fie pure in heart, says our spotless 
Preceptor: Are we not ashamed of theAe words^ 
when we had rather run the risk of any de* 
filement, than appear unfashionable ? And so 
in a multitude of other instances. 

Still, perhaps, we respect the rule, in som^ 
sort, and blame ourselves for the breach of it. 

But what shall we say of those, who reject 
the word spoken with a high hand, and ofiend 
against it on principle, as we may say, and by 
system ? 

Go and sin no nwre, says our Lord to an 
adulteress convict; and his words imply a severs 
censure of having sinned at aH, in that iivstanccr 
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But are tliere none who think this a hard saying, 
who r^ard it as a narrow prejudice ; who treat 
the observance of it as a needless scruple ; nay, 
who pique themselves on the violation of it? 
Are there not some, who delight in this sin by 
way of preference? who lay it down for a maxim, 
that this commerce, under certain circumstan- 
cesy and covered with a certain veil of manners, 
is allowable, is reputable, is meritorious ? Nay, 
are there not those who would take it ill to be 
thought incapable of aspiring to that distinc- 
tion, which, in certain quarters^ this com- 
merce supposes ? 

But let me not enlarge farther on this horrid 
subject. Consider only, whether the parties 
concerned must not deride a precept, which 
they are proud to transgress, and whether in the 
maddest sense of the word, they may not be said 
to be ashamed of it. 

Another instance occurs, tli^e mention of 
which, I am sensible, can be of no farther use 
Hbjiak to illustrate my subject. A placability of 
tamper, the forgiveness of injuries, the love of 
our enemies, nothing is more insisted upon in 
the Gospel, than these virtues, which mak^ 
the very essence of a Christian's temper. The 
precepts to this purpose are numberless and ex- 
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press, and enforced with all possible authority^ 
Yet, to persons,, in certain conjunctures, and 
of a certain rank in the world, it would be an 
affront, but to remind them of their duty. We 
know, who it was, that, when he teas reviled, 
reviled not again, when he suffered, threatened 
not, but committed himself to him whojudgeth 
righteously *. But what then ? Neither pre- 
c^t, nor example, moves him, who calls him- 
self a man of honour, and is the slave of fashion. 
He has command enough of himself to assume 
an air of tranquillity, and to observe all the 
forms of good-breeding. But his hate is ran- 
corous, his resentment hot as hell, his re- 
vvenge, immortal. Let his pretences be what 
they will, his conduct cries aloud to all the 
world, " I renounce the Gospel, I am ashamed 
of the meek and merciful religion of Jesus." 

To conclude : We now understand in what 
ways, and in how many respects, we may be 
ashamed of Christ and his ivords. In recount- 
ing those several ways, whether respecting the 
name and dignity of our Lord, or the rule of 
faith and practice, which he has given us, we 
have seen, at the same time, how little, how 
base, how ungrateful, how impious, how in- 

* 1 Peter ii.«ai 
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excusable^ in till views, this shame is : especially 
in all those, who wear the name, and do not 
wholly disclaim the faith, of a Christian. More 
words would be thrown away on those, who 
are insensible to such considerations. Or, if 
any -fut-ther remonstrance can be of use, if 
there be a motive left that can reach their case, 
it must be one, that alarms their fears, and 
shews the danger, the unspeakable hazard, to 
which they expose themselves by this miserable 
conduct. And, in the whole extent of God's 
word, there is not, in the nature of things there 
cannot be, a more awakening, a more terrible 
denunciation, than that of the text, which 
therefore I cannot do better than leave with 
you in its own proper form, as pronounced by 
our Lord himself-^ fVhoever shall he ashamed 
f^me antf of my words y of him shall the Son 
of man he ashamed^ when he shall come in his 
own glory, and in his Father' s^ and of the holy 
Angels. 
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St. Matth. xvi. 18* 

X say also imto thee, that thou art peter, and 
upon this rock I will build my chmrch ; cntd 
the gates of hell shall not prevail against ii. 

A HE way of giving a new name to an emi- 
nent person, more immediately concerned in 
any great transaction ; a name, expressive of 
that transaction, and therefore proper to fix 
^nd perpetuate the memory of it ; this custom, 
I say, was of known use in the ancient world. 
Thus, when God renewed his covenant with 
Abranij and engaged to multiply him ex* 
ceedinglyy the name of this patriarch wa^ 
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cbapged to Abraham ; . wbich name, in- the 
Hebrew laagnage^ m;hifie» the ftdhitr of a 
gr^tat mmltUude * : and, for a like reason^ the 
pBtriarch Jacob took the nauie of brail^ ; to 
. omk manr other iiutanoes of this usage^ which, 
occur in the sacred scriptures. 

Just SK>^ wheii one of the Apostles, knoiVn 
before by the name of Simon^ had made a 
memorable confession of his Master's beitig. 
the Christ, the son of the living God, i. e. the 
redeemer, the prince of Israel, the Messiah 
finretold, our blessed Lord, to give weight and 
emphaiis to this confession, confers a new 
n^une upon him. For he answered dmd said 
tmtQ him, Blessed art thou, Simon Bor-Jtma ; 
fir Jlesh arid blood hath not revealed it unt0 
thee, but my Father tvhich is in heaven : That 
is, no man hath revealed this great truth to 
thee, nor has any interest of man, any thing, 
ittdeed, but the spirit of God, influencing thy 
impartial and well-disposed mind, prompted 
thee to entertain and avow it thus heartily and 
Jj^l^Iy (the proofs of it not beit^, at present, 
so strong, as they hereafter shall be) : Thepfr- 
fore, to express my approbation of this great 
ti^inaony to a truth, which is the fundamental 

/ 

« Gen. xvii. f . ^ ifm^ xKui Sa. 

A A S 
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article of my religion, and, at the same time, 
to signify to thee the honour, with which I- 
mean to reward thee for it, I further say unto 
thee, Thou art Peter, and upon this rock 
will I build my Church ; and the gates of hell 
shall not prevail against it. 

The name, Peter, signifying a rock in the 
Gre^k language, implies, we see, the immove- 
able truth of the confession, here *made, on 
which the Christian . religion was to be built; 
and the immoveable firmness, too, of the Con- 
fessor^ who should have a share, with the other 
Apostles, in supporting the whole fabric, and* 
be himself, in point* of time, .the- first stone, 
on which the glorioua superstructure was to be 
made. 

It follows — and the gates of hell shall not 
prevail against it — that is. Death, or De- 
struction (for that, only, the oriental phrase 
— the gates of hell — here signifies*^) shall 

c *A^*jo or death [see Gf otius in loc.] is here personiztd # 
and^ the gates of cities, being anciently the places of 
counsel and judgment, as well as tloeir chief defence and 
strength, hence the gates of death are the power and po- 
licy, which this person should employ to accomplish hif 
ends : which is, in other words> to say, that those ends, 
or destruction, should by no me^ be effected. 
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tiiever prevail against this church, being founded 
ontfiee, and the testimony, made by thee, zs 
on a rock of ages, which shall nevet^ give way, 
or be removed. 

We see, then, the full nleaning dF this- fa- 
mous text, which contains, in eflfect, two 
prophecies : one, respecting the foundation of 
the Christian church, and (so far as the Apostle 
Peter was personally concerned in the predic- 
tion)' then verified, when Peter laid* the first 
stone of this august building in the converts 
made bv him both amon^^ the Jews ^ and Gen- 
tiles * : the other • prophecy, respecting the 
perpetuity of this church; which the divine 
Providence would, in no future age of the 
world, permit to be destroyed. 

So that, not the supremacy of Peter over the 
rest of the Apostles (as the church of Rome 
vainly pretends), but the priority of his claim, 
in point of time, to signal services in the con- 
version of mankind, is expressed in this me- 
aiorable promise made to Peter - — on this rock 
mil I build my church : and, fot the second 
assurance, here given, and which, to so zealous 
a master-builder, as our Apostle, must have 

« - # . 

d Acts ii. 14. ^ Acts x. a»d xv. 7. 
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b^sn singularly wekome -^ tiat th^ gates of 
hellskBtU nef^et^ prevail againsi i^-^ we may, 
now^ by tbe -experience of more dimi levetUeea 
hundred years, understand, how far it has beei^ 
and how likely it is, in the full extent of the 
wDrd$i tp be fulfiUed, 

But, to .see a little more distinctly what this 
experience is, and what presuipption arises 
out of it for the truth of our holy religion^ fet 
us call to mind, if you please, the more re^ 
markable of those attacks, which have been 
made^ at di&rent times, on the church of 
Christ, and yet how constantly and successfully 
tJbey have .been repelled. 

I. No sooner had the foundations of the 
church been laid on the i^ock of this testimony 

— th^tJe&us was th^ Christy the Son of' God 

— than the storms of persecution arose, and 
beat violently upon it Nor was it, indeed, 
strange, that this new doctrine, published every 
where, with great boldness, by men who had 
toeen eye-witnesses of what they ai^rmed, aiKl 
calculated to overturn all the favourite n^axims 
and usages of the world, should meet with tlae 
fiercest opposition. And how easy did it seem 
for that world to crush the infant society, now 




'^i^Ung ibr life iu the ban^s of t»vfjl>v^ pw^} 
illiterate/ and friendless men, if ^^H^ dfK^f^ of 
Heaven had not gone forth — that the gates of' 
kail shmdd not prevail ojgavast it I 
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; i i/ knofw^ indeed, that this violeno^ of perse^ 
tntjpu was, in die end^ of adviiatiBige to thf 
Cbristiao jcanse^ and, from the tisMtnre of the 
iiiiinftn mind, when once persuaded •of any 
limig, trae or fiake, might be expei;ted to be 
9o« For onieity, in such . cases, only excites 
an unconquerable tfirmsess aiKl perseverance. 
But what was persuasion in succeeding con- 
Verts to the gospel of Christ, was knowledge, 
or rather the infallible evidence of iiense, in 
the first publishers of it. The Apostles wit- 
messed a matter of fact, when they made.lmown 
tile resurrection of Christ, on which their 
whole doctrine rested. And it is not in nature 
for any single man, much less for twelve men, 
t9 suffer, and to die, for a false fact, not taken 
upon trust from others, but Asserted on their 
own proper and personal experience. If Jesus 
did not rise from the dead^ they neither saw, 
nor felt, nor conversed with him after his re- 
surrection, that is, they had no persuasion for 
iiirce to* harden into obstinacy, but a conscious- 
ness of falshood in their attestation, which 
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could not have held out against thW rage of 
their'persecutors K . : i 

If it be said, that criminals are often supr 
posed, and not without reason, to die with a 
falshood in their mouths, I an»wer> it (isl very 
•possible: but, besides that thei Apostles girre 
no signs, in the rest of their conduct, of .a wabt 
of principle, by declaring the .truth, in this 
case^ they might have saved their lives, whereis 
a criminaly for the n^st part, is but the more 
Jikely to lo^e his, by a true confession. 

Or, if, lastly (for suspicion, I am aware,^ is 
not easily satisfied,, if) the perseverance of the 

^ An ancient apologist for Christianity seems to think, 
that, if a sect of philosophy had beea persecuted, as Chris- 
tianity was, it would presently have vanished out of the 
world. His words are. — T»iy fAv ^iXocro(^/av rvi* 'E\xiiv*x.»3v 

lay Ti/;^(yy <^;^ft;y xwXi/V*), oll^iloa 9ra§»;^p)?/x** [Clemens Alex- 

andr. Strom. L. vi. p. 827. Oxon. 1715.] Perhaps, the 
learned father was mistaken. But a religion, founded on 
feicts, not on opinions, and persecuted from the begin- 
ning, could not have supported itself, if those facts had 
been false. This is the case of Christianity. The subse- 
quent persecutions, when the truth of Christianity was 
admitted on the credit of the first martyrs, might tend to 
advance this religion, even though it had been originally 
an imposture. The difference of the two cases is palpable. 
The Apostles shewed, by their sufferings, that they knew 
what they attested to be a true fact : Succeeding sufferers 
ehewed, that they believed it to be so. 
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martyred apostles be accounted for from a fehe 
point of honopr, I admits that this strange 
principle sometimes overpowers conviction ; 
but rarely, in any number of men confederated 
in the same cause, and, least of all, in a number 
of men of so plain and artless characters/ as the 
Apostles. 

On the whole; we have reason to coricTude, 
tbat, if Christianity had not been true, it must 
have perished with its first preachers: at least, 
it cannot be denied, that in outliving the vio- 
leiice, with which it was assaulted, both by 
Jew and Gentile, on its appearance' in the 
^orld, this religion has thus far verified the 
remarkable prediction of its author, 

11. The external peace of the church wafe 
scarce settled under Constantine, when inter- 
nal commotions shook its frame, and with a 
violence, which was likely to bring on, and 
that in no long time, its entire dissolution. By 
these commotions, I mean the heresies, that 
sprung up in abundance, and distracted the 
Christian world for several centuries. The zeal, 
or rather fury, with which these disputes were 
carried on, was unappeasable; and,if it be true, 
that a house divided against itself cannot 
viands there was reason to expect that the 



«»df even iiltegrity^, in due time^ by makingthe 
cloystered ignorance of the Monks, aerve to the 
preservation of the sacred canon ; and the en- 
slaving projects of a tyrannical hierarchy, to 
.the r^storatidii of religious and civil liberty. 






" And thus, though the powers of kelt had 
been successively let loose against the church of 
Christ in the terrible sbafpes, first, of Jewish 
ted Gi^ntile persecution ; then, of heresy, in 
the church itself; next, of Mahometan enthu- 
siasm ; and, lastly, of Antichristian supersti- 
tion ; yet have they not prevailed against this 
sacred structure, f(^unded on a rock, guarded, 
; as we belie\'«, by heaven itself, and therefore 
destined to be eternal. 

I have touched these several particulars 
. slightly and rapidly, just to put you in mind of 
what the Christian religion has endured, since 
, its appearance in the world ; and to let you see 
how unlikely it is that this religion should have 
kept its ground against these various and mul- 
tiplied attacks, if it had not been divinely 
protected. 

But of all the trials, to which it has been ex- 
posed, the greatest by far, if this religion had 
been an imposture, is one, which I have not 
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yet mentioned ; and tliat is, the examination 
of&evere, enliglitened Reason. 

And this trial, to eomplete its honour, our 
divine : faith hath twice undergone : oneey in 
the very season of its birth ; and now, again^ 
for two or. three centuries, ^ since the revival of 
ljetters,'Jin our Western world : periods, both of 
them, distinguished, in the annals of n^ankind, 
by a more than common .degi*ee of light and 
Jaiowledge ; whicli must, in the nature of 
thmgs, have been fatal to any scheme of re- 
ligion, pretending only to. a divine original, an.d 
not really so descended. 
•t 

' But this part of the argument is too large, as 
well as too important, for me to enter upon at 
present. Let me therefore jconclade with a short 
and interesting reflexion on so much of it, as 
we have been considering. 

It was natural, no doubt, for the author of a 
new religion, full of his scheme, and impressed 
with the importance of it, to promise to him- 
self the perpetuity of his work. But a wise man 
might easily conjecture that a religion, like the 
Christian, would meet with the fiercest oppo- 
sition : and, though this be not a proper time 
to shew it, it might be shewn, that th^ spirit 
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of Christ 8 (fistmctly fijreBaw the several speciesL 
of opposition, which his religion had to ett-* 
counter^. ^ 

Yet, in the face of all th^se perils, our Lord 
predicts, in the mosffe direct and positive terms^ 
tJmt his chnrch shonld brave them all, and 
mbsist for ever. It has subsisted to this day; 
after enootiniering snch storms of persecution 
itftd distress, as must, in all likelihood, have 
overturned any human fabrick. Is not the 
tru^ solution of th^ fact, this, that it was 
founded on the word of God, which endureth 
for ever ^ ? The rest, then, follows of course. 
The wise master-builder (to use his own words 
on another occasion, near akin to this) had 
built his house upon a rock : and the rain de- 
scendedy and the ^oods came, and the tvinds 
blew and heat upon that house * and it fell 
NOT, Jbr it ivas founded upon a Rock ^. 

6 1 Peter i 11. 

* Of Persecution. John xvi. 2. 

Of Heresies. Acts xx. 30. 1 Cor. x. 19^ 

Of Mahomet's impiety, ix. 1 — 12. See Medc. 

Of the great Apostasy. 2 Thess. ii. &c. 

Of these, and otlier woes still to come. The Rcvela** 
tion, fdisim, 
i 1 Peter i. 25, ^ Matth. vii. 24, 9^. 
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St. MATMf. xvi. 1^. 

jind I say also unto fhee^ that thou art 
Ptter^ artd upon this rock I will build rwg 
cfmrch; and the gates of hell shaU mt 
prevail against it. 

Ji HE religion of Jesus hath descended to us, 
through TWO, the most enlightened ages of the 
world. It was, first, published in the reign of 
Tiberius : It was re-published, as we may ^ay, 
at the Reform^tioa: and is it likely, that an 
unposture should have made its way in the 
Jormer of these periods ? Or, is it possible, it 
should still keep its ground against the influr 
ence of all that light and knowledge, by which 
the latter has been distinguished ? 
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To see what force there is in these questions^ 
permit me to lay before you a slight sketch of 
the trials, to which Christianity has been ex- 
posed from the iipproved reason of ancient and 
modem times, and of the effect, which those 
trials appear to have had on the credit and re- 
ception of that Religion. 

I. Jesus preached the Gospel in the reign of 
Tiberius : that is, in a time of profound peace, 
when arts and letters were generally diffused 
through the Roman empire ; and in Judea, at 
that time a Roman province. So far was this 
thing from being rfowe iw (I corner*/ 

This religion, on its first appearance iii the 
world, had therefore to encounter two sorts of 
men, well qualified, and not less disposed, to 
give it a severe examination ; I mean, the 
learned jews, on the one hand, and the rea- 
soning GENTILES, on the other. Yet it pre- 
vailed against all the efforts of both. 

It was, first, proposed to the jews, and its 
pretensions were to be tried by the correspond- 
ence of its principles and histqry to the doc- 
trine and predictions of their sacred books. 
That vastly the greater part of the Jewish 

« Acts xxvi. 26. ' 
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» 
Ration resisted the evidence of that appeal^ is 

well known : tmt that gjreat ftumbcfrs 4id not, 
and, of these, that some, at kast/ were ef prin- 
eifpdl note for their rank, and knowte^^ in the 
aeriptures, is equally certain and allowed; with 
this further coneesaion^ that the evidence, 
whatever it was, prevailed over the miDst inve- 
terate prejudices, that ever possessed any peo- 
|^> and the most alarming dif&cultfefr and dis- 
€ourage0ient83 to wbidi human nature can b^ 
exposed. Let the fact, then> be considered, 
with all its circumstances, on both . sides* And 
as to the merit of the argument, we are well 
able to judge of it. The sacred writings of 
the Jews, to which the appeal lay, are in all 
Jiands : and with what triumphant superiority 
4he followers of Jesus reasoned from them^ we 
see, in their numerous works, still e:$:tant, and 
especially in those of the great Apostle, St. 
Paul. So that, if all the scriptural learning, 
and all the bigotry of Judaism, could not stop 
the pr(^ess of Christianity^ as we know it did 
Jiot,^ it may fairly be presumed, that the way 
of inquiry was not unfavourable to the new 
religion, and that truth and reason were on 
that side. But 

2. From the Jews, let us turn to the gbn- 
Tius, at that time flourishing in arts and let- 

VOL. VII. B B 
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ters. ' To them was the Gospel preached by 
the Apostles^ and especially by their Apostle, 
St. Paul, through the whole extent of the Ro- 
man empire ; and not without success in the 
head quarters of Gentilism, in the chief towns 
of Asia, in Greece, at Athens, and even at 
Borne itself. 

The pride of Gentile wisdom, indeed, kept 
its professors, for some time, from taking more 
than a superficial notice of the new religion. 
But its rapid progress among the people, joined 
to its declared purpose of prescribing to the 
general faith of mankind, broke through this 
real or affected indifference, rouzed, at length, 
the attention of the great and wise, and pro- 
voked the zeal of both to shew itself in every 
mode of opposition. The great persecuted, and 
the wise reasoned: and this latter species of 
hostility (the more alarming of the two, if 
Christianity had been an imposture) was car- 
ried on with vigour, and without intermission 
(whatever intervals there might be of the 
former) through several successive ages. The 
four Gospels, and the other authentic docu- 
ments of our religion, were now in all hands, 
when this lettered war commenced against 
Christianity, and continued, till Paganism was 
utterly overthrown and subdued. Many adver- 
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saries of the Christian name engaged in this 
unequal contest: but the most distinguished 
are, celsus, in the second century; porphyry^ 
in the third; and Julian, in the fourth: all of 
them, eminent philosophers; and the last. of 
this great triumvirate, an imperial one. The 
two first wrote with all freedom, because 
against a persecuted, and on the side of the 
predominant, religion ; and the third had the 
whole power of the state in his own hands. 

The works of these great chieftains of infi- 
delity, it must be owned, are not extant in 
their proper form. But Celsus is almost entire 
in Origen ; a great part of Julian may be seen 
in Cyril ; and considerable fragments of Por- 
phyry's work have been preserved in Jerom 
and other old writers. 

Ye do not expect me to produce, on this 
occasion, the substance of what these three 
philosophers have said against the Christian 
cause. Any that will, may see it in the ori- 
ginal authors, just mentioned, or in many mo-^ 
dern collections, that have been made out of 
them. It may be enough to say, that those, 
who give themselves this trouble, will find 
much abuse and misrepresentation, and some 
argument: but the last so weak, and inconclu- 

BB 2 
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rive, that one. cannot wonder much at what 
Chi^ostom tells us, "That the early books^ 
written against Christianity, soon fell into a 
general contempt; that they perished aldiost 
^ fast as they appeared;, and that, if they 
^^ still subsisted any where, it was, because 
*^ they had been preserved by the Christians 
^^ themselves V* 

But, setting aside, for the present, the me- 
rits of the question, the fact*^, we know, is, 
that all the efforts of Greek and Roman philo- 
sophy were not successful: that the church 
*as soon filled with its professors, even before 
the empire became Christian: and that this 
great event itself happened witliin little more 
thau three centuries from the birth of Christ. 
So mightily grew the word of God^ and 
prevailed^ notwithstanding the severity^ with 
which its pretensions were tried- 

» 

ToaSroi Ir* tuv vv uvruiv yEy^a>y.fxi)/'jjv l yiXtac, wr? a^o-v*^- 

tttTo (Tu^o^ivov Ewpot T»5 ctv. ToiTi. II. p. 539. Kd. Bened. 

^ '^The Christian religion/* says the finest of our Eng** 
liah writers, whom I need not therefore stay to name, 
'^ made its way through paganism with an amazing pro- 
'' grcss and activity. Its victories were the victories of 
" reason, unassisted by the force of human power, and al 
'' gentle as the triiunplis of light over daikness." 
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Jtt will be said, however, ^^that the argu- 
^ ment, drawn from the success of Christi- 
^^ anity, k not altogether so convincing, as we 
^ pretend : that, for a time, the learned hea- 
*^ thens paid but little attention to the new 
^ sect ; that, when it had taken such root 
** among the people as to become the gaieral 
*^ subject of inquiry, learning was now very 
^ much on the decline ; that barbarism had 
^^ prevailed to a great degree before the days c/( 
" Constantine, and then increased so fast, es- 
^* pecially after the irruption of the Northern 
^^ nations, as to leave no traces, a;lmost, of 
^ light and knowledge; and that to this sottislii 
state of ignorance, and, its usual attendai^^ 
credulity, which ' continued through many 
ages, the widely extended and permanent 
" establishments of Christianity are, therefore^ 
" Aiost probably to be ascribed." 

Now, though I cannot assent to what is her^ 
alledged, or insinuated, that the adversaries of 
Christianity wanted either time, or light, or 
zeal enough to discredit its pretensions, if th^ 
way of reason and disputation could have done 
it, before that long nigbt of ignorance came 
on which is supposed to be so fovourable to 
Teligious imposture ; yet I will not deny that 
tast« and literature were degenerjiting in the 
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Roman empire, from the time that learned 
pagans began to interest themselves in the 
controversy with the Christians; and that,^ 
therefore, had the last only prevailed through 
this period of declining letters, something 
would have been wanting to the force and 
integrity of that argument, which infers the 
truth of their cause, from its success. But the^ 
fact is, that the event has been the same, in 
opposite circumstances ; as I shall now shew, 

II. Under the second head of this dis- 
course; in which I proposed to point out to 
you, very briefly, the influence of reviving, 
AND revived letters on the credit and recep- 
tion of the Christian faith. 

. From the middle of the 14th century, and 
even earlier, there were some efforts made to 
break through that o;loom of ignorance and 
superstition, which had so long overspread the 
Christian world ; and, before the end of it, it 
was visible enough that these efforts would, in 
no long time, be attended with success. Ac- 
cordingly, a zeal for true and ancient literature 
made its way through most parts of Europe, 
and with so rapid a progress, that multitudes 
of able men arose within the compass of the 
next century, and were enough instructed to 
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assist in the reformation of religion^ which 
followed in the commencement of the l6th. 
From that time to the present^ arts and letters 
hav€ been studied with unceasing application; 
and all the powers of reason put forth in the* 
cultivation of knowledge, in the disdovery of 
error, and the search of truth* It is pretended, 
that we are now enlightened beyond the ex- 
ample of all former ages : it is credible, that, 
in some places, where liberty has attended 
the pursuits of learning, the utmost ability 
of the human mind, on the most important 
objects of science, has been exerted an4 
displayed. 

Now, amidst this blaze of light, gradually 
ascending from the dawn of science to its me- 
ridian lustre, what has been the fortune of th^ 
divine religion, we profess ? It has been the 
first, and last object of attention. It has been 
examined with the most suspicious and scepti- 
cal curiosity. It has stood the attacks of wit, 
of learning, of philosophy ; and, sometimes, of 
all these acting in concert, without any re- 
straint or reserve whatsoever. Yet it keeps its 
ground ; or rather the belief of it is entertained, 
hot only by the multitude, but, more firmly 
than ever, by the ablest and wisest men. 
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For the truth of thu usertton, I can only 
veter you to ycnar own fair and candid observa- 
iaon ; the proof of it being much too long to 
be ^rven, at this time. For it would ifequire 
me to $tt before you the several topics of 
ailment, whicli have been employed against 
Christtanity, and the futility of them. It 
wcmld^ further, oblige me to make appear, th«t 
the number of those, who still embrace Chris- 
tianity, is not only vastly greater, but th^ 
names, too, beyond comparison, more respect- 
able, than of those who reject it: all which it 
would be tediovcs, indeed^ but not difficult to 
shew. 

However, till some such proof be produced, 
ye will be apt, 1 know, to remind me of many 
eminent persons, who have been the declared 
enemies of our religion: ye will object to me 
the complaints, which even divines make, of 
an overflowing infidelity in the present times. 

In abatenaent of this prejudice, I could say 
with mucfti truth, that the character of those 
eminent persons has been raised too high ; and 
that these com}')laints, though not without 
foundation, have been earned too far. But I 
have other, and more momentous considera,- 
tions to suggest to you, on this subject. 



Mt ibe revival of letters^ when the mauifeUl 
corruptions of Christianity had been di»^ 
vered^ it was too natural for the disabused 
mind to. entertain some suspidons of the reve- 
bftioQ itself; and when reason^ now emauci^ 
pated from authority^ had tried its strength, 
and found itself able to detect innumerable er- 
ror3 in religioQ and science^ it too hastily con^ 
eluded that there ^as no subject too vast foir 
its coiBhpnehension^ aad that its power aud 
right to decide oil .all qu^tions whaftsoever was 
evident aad beyond dispute. From that suspi- 
cious^ and tiiis ddtirious state of the humait 
mind, ioSfidelity ^ruog ijp^ and on either stodk 
it still grows, " We have been deceived ia 
^^ ma»y things, with regard to this religion ; 
^'*heref<»e in every thing," *^We know much; 
'^ therefoi^e we are capable of knowing all 
^^ things.'' — ^These, as extravagant as they ap- 
pear, are the two sophisms, into which all mo- 
dern free-thinking is to be resolved. 

But now it is so evident to men of sense^ 
that ^^a sesrelation may be frue, though mjLich 
*^ impostpre has been grafted upon it, and that 
'^ its rd^ctrines may challenge our belief^ thou^ 
*^ they be not within the reach of our know- 
^^Jedge:" This, I say, is now so uncontro* 
verted among mw of sense^ that, if the lint of 
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those, who, in the course of two or three cen-^ 
turies, have supported the infidel cause on 
those grounds, were ever so great or so con- 
spicuous, it could furnish no argument, or 
even presumption, in favour of that cause 
itselL 

But the truth is, that list is neither formi- 
dable for its numbers, nor for the capacity of 
those, of whom it consists. It shrinks into 
nothing, when we oppose to it the multitudes 
of able men, who have been, during this pe- 
riod, and are, the advocates of Christianity; 
and, among these, when we recollect the 
names of Grotius, Pascal, Bacon, Locke, 
Boyle, Newton, and many others (not of the 
sacred order, though 1 know not why the au- 
thority of these should be left out of the ac- 
count) ; when, I say, we look up to these great 
lights and ornaments of the Christian world. 

Nor let it be surmized, that the reasonings 
of infidel writers have been better, or other, 
than they are here represented to be, or that 
they have not been enforced with full liberty, 
and in all their strength. What the liberty, 
or rather licence, of these enlightened times 
has been, we all know: And of their argu- 
pients, ye may all judge: though this labour 
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be the less necessary, as most of them have not 
only been triumphantly confuted by believers, 
but successively exploded by unbelievers them- 
selves; and the rest of thexn, have not pre- 
vented men of thought and ability from- being 
generally on the side of the Christian religion, 
even to this day. 

Ye see, I am as concise as possible, and 
omit very much of what might be said on this 
subject, not to exceed the limits usually pre- 
scribed to a discourse in this place. But when 
ye contemplate the presei^t state of Christi- 
anity, in an age of the greatest light and free- 
dom, and the respect that is still paid to it, I 
must just desire you to call to mind the state 
of pagan religion under the like circumstances; 
and jto reflect tliat, when men of sense exa- 
mined its pretensions in the Augustan age^ 
there was not a single person, in the priest- 
hood or out of it, of ability and learning, who 
did not see and know that the whole was a 
manifest imposture, and destitute of all evi- 
dence, that could induce a wellrgrounded and 
rational assent*^. Can any thing like this be 

* This effect of inquiry upon the Gentile religions was 
foreseen by men oi sense — Non sunt ista [the traditionary 
tales of the heathen Gods] vulgo disputanda, ne suscepta^ 
puhlicd religiones disputatio talis ejctingiigit, Cic. Frag- 
OUFet. T. IIL p. 58G. 
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taidy or even suspected, of the ChristiffiA 
faith? 



I know, that fraud and fsdsehood, hy^ bang 
Hiixed with a great deal of acknowledged evi- 
<ient tmtfc, may obtain respect even widi some 
acute and inquisitive men ; as, without doubt, 
has been the case of Fopeiy, since the Re- 
formation : I know, too, that a false religion, 
unsupported by any truth, may even keep its 
ground in a learned age, when restraint or 
other causes have prevented a free inquiry into 
&at religion; as may have been the case of 
Mahometanism, in one stage of the Saracen 
empire: but that a religion, like the Chris- 
tian, as delivered in the Scriptures, which 
must either be wholly false, or wholly true, 
and has been scrutinized with the utmost free- 
4jom and severity, should yet, if the argument? 
for it were weak and fallacious, maintain its 
credit, and subsist in the belief of the most 
capable and accomplished reasoners, is, I think, 
a prodigy, whidi never has appeared, or can 
appear among men. 

I suppose, enough has been, now, said to 
shew, that, in fact, the knowledge of past or 
present times has not discredited the cause of 
Christianity; and that what there is of infidelity 
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May be well accounted for from certain pre- 
vailing prejudices, wliich unhappily sprung up 
with returning Letters, at the Reformation, I 
might go on to shew, that the evidences of the 
Christian religion, as drawn out, and set be^ 
^re us, by its modern apologists^ are now 
stronger, and more convincing, thsin they ever 
were in any former period ; and that, on the 
whole, this religion has not lost, but gained 
infinitely, by all the inquiries, which improved 
science has enabled men of leisure and curio- 
sity to make into it. But it is time to return 
to the TEXT, and to conclude this commentary 
upon it, with one or two short reflesdons. 

TiRST, if it be true, that after so many trij^ 
of every kind, those especially of reason, and 
philosophy, to which the religion of the Gos- 
pel has been exposed, the belief of it remaips 
unshaken in the minds of men. Then is the 
prophecy of the text thus far signally verified ; 
and it is indisputable, that the gates of hell 
Jiave not, hitherto, prevailed against it. 

Secondly, if it be scarce imaginable that 
any future trials, from without, should be 
more severe, than those which Christianity 
has already suffered ; or that those, from with- 
in, I mean the trials of severe rational inquirj". 
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should be more formidable^ than what it hav- 
vadergoiie in two periods^ the most distin- 
guished for the free exertion of the. human fa- 
culties, of ahjr that hare occurred in the his- 
toiy of the world; th^imay it seem eriedible, 
or rather then is the presumption strong and. 
cogent^ that aeittwr^ hereafter^ will the. pro- 
pllecy be confiited^ and that the gates of heU 
Aatt n^y at any time^ or at aU> prevail 
againa it. 

Thirdly^ and lastly^ We. may leam^ from 
both these conclusions, ta put our trust in this 
impregnable fortress of our Religion; to em- 
brace with stedfastness, and to observe with 
the utmost reverehce, a rule of faith and 
UFE, which bears the signatures of immortality 
upon it, and appears to be under the special 
protection, as it proceeded originally from the 
special favour and authority, of God himself. 



LARGER DISCOURSE, 

BY WAY OF 

COMMENTARY, 

ON 

THAT REMARKABLE PART 

OF 

THE GOSPEL-HISTORY, 

IN WHICH 

JESUS IS REPRESENTED, 

AS DRIVING THE BUYERS AND SELLERS 
OUT OF THE TEMPLE. 



DISCOURSE* 

ON 

CHRIST'S DRIVING THE BUYERS AND 
SELLERS ^OUT OF THE TEMPLE, 



1 PROPOSE, in this discourse, to take into 
consideration a very remarkable part of the 
Gospel-history ; in which Jesus is supposed to 
have exercised an act of authority on some 
persons, whom th6 Jews permitted to carry on 
a certain traffic within the walls of the Temple. 

I shall, FIRST, recite the several accounts, 
which the sacred historians have given of this 
transaction; and shall, then, hazard some 

^ The substance of this Discourse was delivered in a 
Sermoa at Iincoln*B-Inn^ 1^ 15^ 1769. 
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observations^ which will, perhaps, be found to 
lessen, or to remove, the objections commonly 
made to it. 

I b^n with St. John's account of it^ which is 
delivered in these words : 

Ch* iL 13—17. ^^ And the Jews passover was 

^' at hand, and Jesus went up to 
^^ Jerusalem, and found in the 
^^ temple those that sold oxen, 
^^ and sheep, and doves, and the 
^^ changers of money, sittings 
^^ And when he had made a 
*^ scourge of small cords, he 
" drove them all out of the tem- 
^^ pie, and the sheep and the 
" oxen ; and poured out the 
" changers money, and over- 
^^ threw the tables ; and said 
"unto them that sold doves, 
"Take these things hence; make 
" not my Father's house an house 
" of merchandize. And his dis- 
" ciples remembered that it was 
" written. The zeal of thine 
" house hath eaten me up." 



Thus far the Evangelist, St. John : And the 
order of the history shews, that this was done 
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at \he first Passover which Jesus attended, after 
he had taken upon himself his prophetic office. 

The other Evangelists relate a similar transac- 
tion/ which had happened at the Passover, im- 
mediately preceding his crucifixion. Some 
have imagined that, on this last occasion, the 
same act was repeated by him, on two several 
days^ but I see no sufficient ground for that 
supposition. St. Mark is easily reconciled with 
St. Matthew and St. Luke by only adpoiitting, 
what is very usual in the sacred writers, some 
little neglect of method in the narration of one 
or other of those historians. 

Mat. xxi. \% 13. ii And Jesus went into the 

" temple of God, and cast out 
'^ all them that sold and bought 
^^ in the temple, and overthrew 
^^ the tables of the money-chan- 
•^ gers, and the seats of them 
" that sold doves, and said untp 
^' them, it is written. My house 
'^ shall be called the house of 
^^ prayer, but ye have made it a 
^^ den of thieves " 

■ • - * 

Mark xi. 15—17. ^^ And they come to Jerusalem : 

" And Jesus went into the tem* 
c c 2 
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^^ pie, and began to cast out 
them that sold and bought in 
the temple, and overthrew the 
" tajbles of the money-changers, 
^' and the seats of them that sold 
^^ doves ; And would not suffer 
'^ that any maa should carry auy 
^^ vessel through the temple. And 
^^ he taught, saying unto thenar 
" Is it not written. My house 
^^ shall be called of all natioiyi 
^^ the house of prayer ? But ye 
^^ have made it a 4en of thieves.** 

Luke xk. 45, 46. <^ And he went into the tem- 

*^ pie, and began to cast out 
*Hhern that sold therein, and 
them that bought, saying unto 
them. It is written. My house 
is the house of prayer : but ye 
'^ have made it a den of thieves.** 

In reading these passages, one is led to con- 
clude, that the act itself, here ascribed to our 
Lord, was of no small importance ; for it is re- 
lated, we see, by every one of the four Evange- 
lists. The substance of what we learn from all 
of them, compared together, is this: *^Thftt 
Jesus^ at two several times, once, before the 
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first Passover which he attended after the en- 
trance on his ministry, and CLgcdn, before the 
Passover which preceded his passion, went up 
to Jerusalem, and entered into the tempie ; 
that Is (as all interpreters i^ee, and as the 
nature of the thing speaks) into the J6^*f, or 
outermost court of the temple, or that whidi 
was called the court of the Gentiles ; beotuse 
the Gentiles, who acknowledged the one trae 
God, were permitted to come and worship hi« 
there ; that in this court (which was separated 
from the next or second court by a sept or low 
wall, and deemed by the- Jews prophane, in 
contempt of the Gentiles, to whose use it was 
dedicated) he found those that sold oxen and 
sheep and doves, and the changers of money ; 
that is, persons who attended tfeere to ftirniah 
what was necessary for the service of the temple, 
and so made a kind of market, of this first 
court or division of it: that, upon observing this 
prophanatiqn, he made a scourge of ^rfiall cords, 
or, as the word in the original strictly means, 
oi rushes, such as he may be supposed to have 
found upon the spot, and with this scourge 
drove these traffickers from their station ; 
signifying, by this and such like actions, his 
displeasure at this pollution of a part of the 
temple; and saying' to them, withall, // is 
written, My house shail be called the house if 
"prayer of all nations: But ye have made it 
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an hauge of merchaadizty or, as the equivalent 
expres»<m is, a den of thieoesJ* 

Thus stamis the histoiy itsdf : And the light 
in which it is oommonly understood, is this ; 
^^ That Jesus, in virtue of his prophetic, or, if 
you will, regal character, did this act of 
authority, to testify^ his zeal for the hcmour of 
God*s house, thus polluted and desecrated, ccm- 
trary to its original purpose and design, by the 
base and commercial uses, diat were now made 
of it ;^ and it is probable, that the Disciples 
themselves, at the time, considered it in this 
light, on\y,Jbr they remembered^ St. John says, 
that it was written^ The zeal of thine house 
hath eaten me up — appljdng a jjassage out of 
the Psalms, to this act of zeal in their master. 

It is true, this circumstance is only related by 
St. John, who records the former transaction, 
and omits the latter : the reason of this differ- 
ence will, perhaps, be seen, as we proceed in, 
our inquiry. 

But to this solution of the case some objec- 
tions have been made. 

Besides the strangeness and indecency, as 
many apprehend, of the proceeding itself, and 
the improbability that tlie persons concerned in 
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this chastisement, who had public allowance for 
what they did, should patiently submit to it (for 
we hear of no resistance, nor of any complaint, 
made by them) — Besides, I say, these obvious 
considerations; the act itself was an act of 
CIVIL POWER, which Jesus always disclaimed, 
and for which, it will be said, he had no 
warrant, either from the ruling Jews, them- 
selves, or from his regal, or prophetic character : 
not, from the ruling Jews^ who, we know, 
were offended at his behaviour ; not, from his 
regal character, which was not of this world ; 
nor yet, lastly, from his prophetic office : for, 
though that might authorize him to declare his 
sense of this prophanation, it may be thought 
not to extend so far as to justify him in disturb- 
ing the civil rights of men, and doing a direct 
violence to their property and persons. Jesus 
himself, we understand, was so tender of both, 
that, upon another occasion, when it was pro- 
posed to him to divide a contested inheritance 
between two claimants, he said to the proposer, 
Man, who made me a judge, or a divider over 
you^? Whence it may seem reasonable to infer, 
that he would not have interposed, by an overt 
act of authority or jurisdiction, in this case ; not- 
withstanding the reference it had to the honour 
of religion, or the right he might have to con- 

* Luke xii. 14. 
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deokn aa abusive practice, frcMSi his spiritual 
character. 



These difficulties seem to shew, that there is 
something more in the case, than a mere ex-* 
pression of zeal against the prophaners of the 
teroj^e : not but this might be one end, but it 
could not be the sole or even principal end, of 
so extraordinary a transaction. 

I do not indeed find, that the ancient com- 
tnentators on the Grospels have said aiiy thing 
to the difficulties, I have mentioned. They 
seem to have looked no further than to the ob-^ 
vious sense of this transaction, and to have ac-^ 
quiesced in the opinion of its being intended to 
evidence our Lord's zeal for the honour of God's 
house, without any further view or purpose 
whatsoever. They found it related as a matter 
of fact; artd they piously admitted the autho- 
rity of Jesus to controul the civil usages and 
rights of the Jews, by virtue of his trans- 
cendant power and divine character. 

But the modems have been aware of the ob- 
jections, which lie against this interpretation. 
Our learned Selden, in particular, has an entire 
chapter, in his book De jure naturali et gerh" 
tium juxta disciplinam IJehrceorum, on this 
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fubject**. His notion is, That Jesus exerted 
this act of power, in virtue of what the Jews 
called The right or privilege of zealots*; 
by which they meant, not a general zeal or in- 
dignation (such as is before spoken of) against 
what they conceived to.be derogatory to the 
honour of their religion; but a right y strictly 
so called, derived to them from the civil insti- 
tutions and approved usages of their country, 
of interfering, in some extraordinary cases, to 
repel a manifest insult on their law, Jby private 
force, without waiting for the slow process of ^ 
judicial determination. 

The principal, or rather sole foundation, on 
which this notion is erected, is the case of Phi- 
nehas^ related in the book of Numbers^: which 
the Jews afterwards construed into a law^ or 
embraced at least as a traditionary rule of con- 
duct, derived to them, as they supposed, from 

*> L. iv. c. 5. 

c And to the same purpose, our excellent Archbishop 
TUlotson — '' His [Chrises] whipping of the buyers and 
" sellers out of the temple, the only action of his life m 
^ which there appears any transport of anger, was no other 
^ than a becomivo kcal ibr the honoiu* of God*8 houBS^ 
•' wMch he saw so notoriously prophaned ; whidi zeal waai 
'' WARKANTED, after the example of Phinehas, by the ex- 
^' traordinary occasion of it." Works, vol. iii. § 136. p. S22. 

^ Numbers, ch. xxr. 
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the times of Moses. But this case will by no 
means bear the coqstruction, which has been 
made of it. For, 

1, It was a single and very particular case^ 
without any intimation from the historian, that 
it was afterwards to be drawn into precedent. 

2. Jt may seem to have been, if not com- 
manded, yet in some measure authorized, or it 
was at least, by an express revelation, afterwards 
justified. For the matter is thus related. Upon 
the defection of the Israelites at Shittim into 
idolatry, in consequence of their prophane, as 
well as impure commerce with the daughters 
of' Moahy God sent a plague among them, and 
besides commanded jMoses to put to death all 
those who had been guilty of such abomi- 
nations. Moses obeyed, and said unto the 
judges of Israel^ slay ye every one his men, - 
that tvere joined unto Baal-Peor. 

This command was issued very properly to 
the Judges : but a private man, Phinehas, the 
son of Eleazer, the son of Aaron the priest, 
instigated by his zeal, and presuming perhaps 
on his relationship to the high priest (from whose 
family, a more than ordinary zeal in such a case 
might be expected) did, under these circum- 
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stances^ take upon himself to execute that com-, 
mand on two persons, surprized in the very 
act, for which the penalty had bieen denounced, 
in the presence of all the people. Now, though 
this proceeding was irregular in itself, yet the 
notoriety of the fact, the most atrocious that 
could be, and the most daring insult on the 
divine authority, seemed almost to supersede 
the necessity of a l^al process. The conse- 
quence was, that God himself was pleased to 
accept and reward the deed, because the author 
of it, on such a provocation, and at such a time, 
was zealous for his God, and had made an 
aton^mentjbr the children of Israel. 

But to argue from a single instance, so cir- 
cumstanced, that the same zeal was allowable 
in other cases, in which no such countenance 
had been given, and no such necessity or pro- 
vocation could be pretended, is evidently so 
unreasonable, that no stress ought to be laid on 
this argument. The Jews, indeed, in suc- 
ceeding times, might fancy a general rule to 
have been' implied in this single instance; and 
we know from their history, to what enormous 
excesses this their easy belief, concurring with 
a natural violence of temper, afterwards transr 
ported them, during the last calamities of 
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ob^ect^ not the Jbmicatiq^n simply, but the 
idolatry^, oS the criminals: it was a sacrifiQe> 
not to the honour of virtue^ as such, hut to 
the honour of God. And, indeed, nothing 
but the singular structure of the Jewish polity, 
in which the honour of God was so extraordir 
na«^iiy considered, could give any the least coh 
Jour i^the^ction of such a right, 

5. Lastly^ whatever degree of credit thi» 
principle of zelotism might have acquired 
amoDg the Jews, it was very unlikely, perhaps 
we may say, impossible, that Jesus should act; 
upon it. When the Disciples,, James aii4 
John J on a certain occasion, were instigated 
by this zeal to call for fire from Heaven on the 
heacis. of some persons, who had offered an 
insult to their master, Jesus himself rebuked 
them in these terms — Ye know not what 
spirit ye are of: For the Son of man is not 
come to destroy meris lives, hut to save them 
[Luke ix. 55.] — To burn withjire, is indeed 
something more than, to scourge : but, though . 
the vi^ngeance he not equal, in these two in- 
itancea, the spirit is the same from which it is 
derived, and by which it is justified: and thia 
spirit, we are expressly " told, is not that by 
which Jesus chose to conduct himself. It wa$ 
to no purpose to alledge the case of a Phinehas^ 
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or even an Elias : these were no precedents fof 
HIM, who came not to destroy metis lives, but 
to save them. 

I conclude then, upon the whole, that Jesus 
did not perform this act of driving the mer- 
chants out of the temple, in the Jewish cha- 
racter of ZEALOT ; in what other character 
he might possibly perform it, I shall now in- 
quire. 

The ingenious conjecture of Mr. Selden, al- 
ready considered, was apparently taken up by 
him to avoid the difficulties which he found in 
accounting for this act of zeal in our Lord, from 
his prophetic character only. These difficulties, 
he saw very distinctly, and has explained with 
much force. 

" Though the Saviour of the world, says he, 
was undoubtedly both God and King, and, 
by his absolute dominion, not over the Jews 
only, but the whole race of mankind, must be 
supposed to have had a right of doing whatever 
he saw fit to do ; yet since we know, that he 
constantly submitted himself in all things to 
the established forms of civil justice, whether 
of Jewish, or Roman institution ; and, as being 
desirous to exhibit in his own person a most 
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absolute example of obedience to the course of 
human authority^ was careful always to abstain 
from every thing, that might be thought a 
violation of it in any private man ; since^ be- 
sides, we know, that, considering the peculiar 
envy, to which his life was exposed, he could 
not possibly have gratified his enemies more, 
than by putting it in their power to brings 
criminal chai'ge against him: it must, on alt 
these accounts, be thought reasonable to sup- 
pose, that our Lord would not have ventured 
-^ on so extraordinary an act, as that of driving 
the merchants out of the temple, unless it had 
been such, as, even in the opinion of those 
who were most prejudiced against him, he might 
lawfully and regularly perform ^'* 

f Cert^, quamquam Servator human! generis et Deus 
ct Rex erat, adeoque ita unhersi, ixediiin Judaeorum, 
doniinus, ut quicquid ei placeret illud non licitum fuisse 
nefas sit putare j attamen^ cum caeteras res omnes etiam 
£t seipsum receptis atq^ie stabilitis reipublioB fonnulis ju« 
diciariis^ qua Ebraicse ese e$$ent^ qua Romanae^ permiserit^ 
alque absolutissimum justitise sxemplar ab omni vi illicit^ 
veluti privatus, abstinere voluerit j quin et tanta ei im- 
minuerit invidia, ut nihil roagis incidentium in votis esset, 
quam ut cujuseuikjue delicti reum eum peragere potuis- 
sent } haud rationi sane ita consonum videtur existiniare 
^ectionem illain factam seu vim ilJatam ab eo fuisse sine 
agnit^, etiam ab ipsis qui tarn malign^ ei invidebant^ lege 
seu more^ quo in id genus homines tempU sanctitatem ita 
poUuentes incurrere licuerit, atque vi ejicere. L. iv. q, 5, 
p. 464. 
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All this, the reader sees, is pntdeiitljr, 
piously, and ably said, by this very learned 
writer ; and I readily subscribe to every word 
of it. We only diflfer in our conclusion from 
these premises. Mr. SeMen holds, that what 
Jesus did on this occasion, cannot be reooo-* 
ciled to the idea of his prophetic character, 
as sustained by hini in the course of his mi- 
nistry : I, on the contrary, conceive, that it 
-Very well may. But then I consider that cAo- 
'racter, as exercised by our Lord, at this time, 
in another manner, and to other ends, thaa 
the karjfxed writer supposed. 

In a word, I see Jesus in the light, not of a 
zealot, but of a prophet only, in this whole 
transaction. I see him acting, not on preca- 
rious principles and rabbinical traditions, but 
on the sure basis of scripture ; and regulating 
his conduct by the known ideas of his office, 
such as had at all times been entertained of it^ 
and were even now familiar to the Jews in the 
times in which he lived. 

To make way for what I have further to 
advance on this subject, it will, then, be neces- 
sary to consider, Jii^st, the practices and 
USAGES of the Jewish prophets, I mean the 
manner, in which that high office was some- 
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tim€8 dischai^d and excmsed by them^ eyen 
to the very times in question : aad^ secondly^ 
to consider the true scope and meaning of the 
PHOPHECT itself^ to whieh Jesus aj^peals^ and 
on which he justifies this obnoxioua part of his 
conduct 

1 . It is impossible for thbse^ who have read 
the scriptures of the Old Testament^ no^ to 
observe^ how mueh they abound in figures and 
material images. Nay, the prophets aire ivt^ 
quently represented as instructing th^sOj to 
whom they are sent, not in figurative expres- 
sion only, but in tibe way of action aini by 
sensible signs. And this mode of informatH)ii 
has been shewn by learned men % to arise from 
the very nature of language, in its rude and 
imperfect state; being indeed an apt and ni^ 
oessary expedient to supply the didfects ^ 
speech, under that circumstance. It has fuiv 
ther been made appear, from the history of 
mankind, th^ this praetioe universally j^re-^ 
Vailed in all bat4>af^6ii^ noftioM, as well aa ilk 
Juds^ ; nay, thait it every where eontinuei W 
l^rev^l, as an ofiia!m€M6al method of eovmiil^ 
l^ic^tibn, long ttfter the nwsmty wm wf^ 

* Mr. Smith's Discourses, Disc. vi. ch. vi. Bishop 
Chandidri Ihf, of OirisHamty, ch. iii § 1^ wd# l*ry 
ktdy^ the Bishop of Gloucester, Div. Lq^ ll.iv^ ^4. 

VOL. VII. I> 
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which had given birth to it ; especially among 
the inhabitants of the East, to whose natural 
vivacity it was so w^U suited. Hence, the 
Jewish prophets, it is said, but conformed to 
the established practice of th^ir own times, 
when they adopted this use of representative 
action : as, when one Prophet pushed with 
horns of iron^ to denote the overthrow of the 
Syrians ^ ; and another, hrohe a patterns vessel 
t6 pieces y to express the shattered fortune of 
the Jews * ; with innumerable other instances 
of the like nature. 

I ■ * 

This the prophet Hosea calls, using simi- 
litudes hy the hand of the prophets ^ ; and the 
effect of it was, to impress the proposed in- 
formation on the minds of men with more 
force (being addressed to their eyes and senses) 
than could have been done by a mere verbal 
explication;. 

This mode of teaching by signs, then, let 
it be remembered, was familiar to the Jewish 
nation, and prevailed even in the days of Jesus ; 
as is clear from John the Baptist's wearing a 
garment of cameVs hair^ and eating locusts 
and wild honey ^; to signify the mortification 

. ^ 1 Kings xxii. 11. > Jeremiah xix* 

^ Hosea xu, 10, .1 Matth. iii. 4. 
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and repentance^ which he was commissioned 
to preach — from Christ's riding into Jerusd- 
lem °^ ; to signify the assumption of his regal 
office — ^and from his directing his disciples to 
shake off* the dust of their feet ^^ as a testis 
rruony against them, who would not receive his 
Gospel. 

And We find that, sometimes, even a miracle 
was wrought to furnish a convenient sign — 
As when Simon's draught of fishes ^, was 
made to denote the success he should have in 
his ministry; according to the interpretation of 
Christ himself, who said to him, Henceforth 
thou shalt catch men — As, again, when Jesus 
curst the barren fig-tree p, to signify the un- 
fruitfulness and rejection of the Jewish nationi 
— And, as when he permitted the unclean 
spirits to enter into a herd of swine, which, 
thereupon, ran violently doum a steep place 
and perished in the waters ^ : an exertion of 
his miraculous power, which, among other 
purposes, might be intended to express, in the 
way of representation, the tyranny of evil 
spirits, and their attendants, evil habits, over 
sensual and voluptuous men (of whom swine 

« Mark xi. 7. « Matth. x. 14. 

6 Luke V. 6. P Markxi. 14. 

q Matthew \iii. 33. 

D D 51 * 
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ire the acknowledged femblems), and the con- 
sequent perdition in tbhich thtp drawn them. 
Nay, the very parables of bur Lord, are but 
this inbde of information, by material signs, 
mice removed. 

It may, further, be observed, that the two 
Christian Sacraments themselves are founded 
on this principle: and so pnevalent was the 
use of conveying information in this form, that 
even the Kbttian Governor, when he condemned 
Jesus, took ivater and washed his hands ' be- 
fore the multitude^ to signify to them, that 
he was imlDcent of that horrid crime. 

From all this we may certainly conclude, 
that it was very customary in our Saviour's 
time for men to express themselves by out- 
ward and visible signs : that this mode of ex- 
pression was especially of ancient and approved 
use among the Prophets, when they would in- 
force some high and important topic of instruc- 
tion : and that, not impossibly therefore, the 
famous transaction in the temple may be only 
an information of this nature. 

If then we would know, what that informa- 
tion was, or, in other words, what was the 

r Matthew xxvii. 24. 
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% 

« 

peculiar object of k, it will be proper, in the 
next pl^e, 

2. To turn to the Prophecy, to which Jesus 
appeals, and to consider the true scope and 
purpose of it. 

The 'prophecies of Isaiah, it is well known, 
are chiefly taken up in predicting the future 
glories of Christ's kingdom, of which the caM 
of the Gentiles mdkes a conspicuous and shining 
part. Tliis great event is foretold in a vast 
variety of places; and in different forms of expres- ' 
sioh, one while, plain and direct, at other times, 
figurative and obscure, TheMessiah is spoken of 
as bringing forth judgement to the Gentiles j 
and more clearly still, as being given for a 
light to the Gentiles*. In other places, the 
expression is ^enigmatical ; as where the Hea^ 
then are mentioned as prisoners^ who shall be 
set at liberty* — as strangers^ who should 
build up th^ walls of Jerusalem " — as blind 
people that have eyeSy and deaf that have 
ears ^ — and under a multitude of other 
images, 

■* 

• Isaiah xlii. 1.6, t Ibid. yer. 7. 

w Isaiah Ix. 10, w Cljap. xliii. 8« 
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Full of these ideas, the Prophet begins the 
fifty-sixth chapter with the following trium- 
phant exhortation — Thus saith the Lord, Keep 
ye judgment^ and dojustice^ for my salvation 
u near to come, and my righteousness to be 
revealed ; the very language, almost, in which 
the Baptist afterwards announced our Saviour 
to the Jews : whence it may appear, of what 
salvatiop thfs Prophet is here speaking. But 
to whom is this salvation promised ? Why, in 
genera], to those wfu) Jceep the Sabbath Jrom 
polluting ity ver. 2 ; that is, in the prophetic 
style, to those who shoql(l erpbfaqe the Chris- 
tian faith : for the Sohbath being the sign or 
token of God's covenant with the Jews, hencQ 
the prpphets transfer this ide?t to the Christian 
Covenant ; and^ by fceeping the Sabbath, they 
(Express the observance of that future covenant, 
to which mankind should be admitted under the 
ministry of Jesus. 

But^ perhaps, the Jews only were to be ad- 
mitted to this new covenant of salvation. The 
prophet expressly asserts the contrary : for not 
only the Jews of the captivity (to whom we are 
to suppose the course of the prophecy to be 
immediately directed) are concerned in this 
salvation, but the sons of the stranger, that 
is, the Gentiles (whom the Jews always con- 
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sidered under the idea of Stremgers, ju8t at; 
the Greeks did the cest of the world, under that 
q{ Bar baridnsj •*— Even them (says; the Pror. 
phet, speaking in the perton of God) iMl Ji 
bring to my holy mountain^ ver. 7, and maike 
them joyful in my house of prayer : th^r 
burnt-offerings and their sacrifices ^halUhe 
accepted on my altar. The language is still 
Jewish, according to the prophetic style, which 
describes the Christian dispensatioii under 
Jewish ideas : but by holy mountcdn is meant 
the Church of Christ ; and by Sacrifices, the 
spiritual services of that new ceconomy. And^ 
to make this purpose of his prophecy thetrlearer, 
he even departs, in one instance^ frodi his 
legal manner of eitpression, in saying, / wUl 
make them joyful in wy house of prayer ; 
M^hich is a spiritual and Christian idea ; the 
Jewish temple being properly a Ivouse qfsacri- 
Jice, and not oi prayer ; for which last service 
there is no express precept in the law. And 
then follows the prophecy, quoted by Jesus, as 
explanatory of what he w^as then doing -^r^Jhr 
mine house shall be called an house of prayer 
for all people. The prophet^ as solicitous to 
be understood, repeats and marks out this dis- 
tinction: I spoke of it, says he, as my house 
of prayer. For my Jwuse shall [in those latter 
days] be called [that is, ^hall Z^e] % hous^gf 



fif^ayer^ wA that too, fw all peopk ; that it^ 
not for the J^wb only, but 4br a// #jle Omdik». 
hxAi a* if tU this were not still ckitr enough, 
he add»^— The Lord Qody winch gathetfetk the 
Micasts of Israel^ the Jews dispersed ii|i th^K 
captivity, saith^ Yet I will gather l^fwCES to 
Mm^ besides those that are gathered (e Ami, 
ver. 8* that i^^ the Gentiles. 

7%is ^ttous text, then, is clearly a pe«- 
diotkm of the call of tire Gentiles into the 
Church of Christ, a prediction of that great 
event which should take place under the new 
dispensation, when the Jewish enclosure was 
to be laid open, and all men indifferently, the 
Gentiles, as well as the Jews, were to be adi* 

fitted into the Christian covenant. 

« 
It is true, our English version of this text, 
quoted by our Lord, very much obscures, or 
rather perverts, its sense. It stands thus in the 
Gospel of St. Mark— ^il^ house shall be called 
of all nations the house of prat/er, xi. IJ. 
Whence it appears, that our translators con- 
sidered this text, as describing only the des^ 
(ination of the Jewish temple, and not as pre^ 
dieting the genius of the Christian religion^ 
But the scope of the prophecy, as above ex-r 
plained^ and the Greek text itself, clearly 
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sh^iy that it ought to* have he^n rendered 
thus^f^My house shatl^ he called a hQuse of 
prayer for all the Gentiles : i rJW^ {W, oIh^ 

Thu$ flfmch being premised^ both of the 
j^opketic manner of teaching by sign^^ and of 
the true meaning of this prophecy, l^t u$ »ee 
Qow what light these considerations afford to 
o«ir .present snbject 

Jesus enters into that court of the temple, 
which was called the court of the Gentiles ; 
who had leave to worship the God of Israel 
there, but were permitted to advance no far* 
ther. This court , he finds polluted by the 
sate of beasts^ and the traffic of merchants ; the 
Jews, in their sovereign contempt of these 
poorheathen, not only excludingthem from their 
own plaoe of worship, but debasing them still 
farther by the allowance of this sordid society 
to mix with them. What is the conduct of 
our hotd^ on this occasion ! Why, agreeably 
Xq his prophetic character, he declares himself 
sent to break through all these exclusive pri- 
vileges and distinctions ; to accomplish that 
great mystery^ which the old prophets had so 
imich and so triumphantly spoken of, as re- 
fetyed to ^e revec|led by him ; and to admit 
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the Heathen to an equal participation of the 
blessings, which the Gospel-covenant was to 
dispense, with the Jewish peoj^e. 

Bat, in what manner does he declare this 
purpose ? Why, he maJies a scditrge of small 
cords^ and, by the representative action of 
driving this prophane company out of the 
temple, shews that he is come to break down 
that partition-wall, which separated the Gentile 
and the Jewish worshippers, to vindicate the 
despised Heathen from the insults offered to 
them, and to lay open the means of salvation 
to all people. He begari to cast out them that 
sold therein and them that bought^ saying to 
thenij It is written. My house shall be called 
a house of prayer for all the Gentiles. The 
action, we see, is used as expressive of his 
design ; and his design is clearly ascertained, 
by applying to himself the express words of 
Isaiah. The whole is, then, a prophetic in-^ 
formation, by way of action^ of the genius of 
Christianity, which was to extend its benefits 
even to the Gentiles. 

T liave before acknowledired, iXmt^ secondary 
purpose of this transaction might be, to give 
the Jews to understand, bow culpable they had 
been in p- rmittinpj c\on n lawful traffir to 1^; 
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carried on in any part of their temple. For it 
was usual with Jesus to accomplish several ends 
by the same act, and even to lay the greatest 
apparent stress on that end, which was not first 
in; his intention : of which some examples may 
Jier^aft^r be given. But the primary design of 
this act (and but for the sake of which it 
would not have been undertaken) I suppose, 
was, to point out the diffusive nature and iu-* 
fluence of bis spiritual kingdom. 

It may be said, perhaps, that, if such was 
the intention of Jesus, it had been more pro- 
perly and significantly expressed by a different 
act, I mean, by that of bringing the Heathen 
into the temple^ rather than of driving the 
merchants qui, of it. But we are to reflect, 
that, as the Heathen were already permitted 
to come into this part of the temple (and it 
would have given, at this time, too great a 
shock to the prejudices of the Jews, to have 
f^arried them into any other), that act would 
have conveyed no new information ; it being 
on all hands agreed that the devout Heathen 
might worship there. The business was, to 
shew that their religious privileges were, here- 
after, to be the same with those of the Jews ; 
and that no more contempt was to be coun- 
tenanced, towards the one, than the other. 
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All distinctions were to cease ; and this infor- 
mation was, therefore, most fitly conveyed by 
an act, which expressed the same regard for 
the court of the Gentiles, as for the court of 
the Jews : that is, the honour of each is equally 
a»serted, and no prophanation allowed of 
either. 

In farther confirmaftion of the sense, here 
given to this transaction, it may be observed, 
that the relation of it is joined, or rather inter- 
woven witik that other of bis eunnng the 
harren fig-tree : which was plainly an emblem, 
and so is confessed to be, of the rejection of 
the Jews ; just as that we have been considering 
fc presumed to be, of the call of the Gentiles : 
these two things being closely connected in the 
order of God's dispensations. Whence St. Paul 
speaks of the one, as the consequence of the 
other ^ of the Jail of the JeivSy as the riches 
of the world ; and of the loss of the Jews^ as 
the riches of the Gentiles *. Now, if we turn 
to St. Mark, we there find y, that the fig-tree 
is cursed^ as Jesus is coming from Bethany to 
Jerusalem — that, when he came to Jerusalem, 
he went into the temple^ and drove out the 
nionetf'charigerSy &c. — and that the next 

^ Ram. xi. 12, y Mark xi. 14. 
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morning, when he and his dii^ciplei were re- 
turning the same way, as they passed 6y, tkey 
saw tJiej^g-tree dried up from the roots '. 

If then it be allowed, that Christ meai^t, by 
design oi the blasted ^^-«^^ree (the story of 
which is 80 remarkably incorporated with that 
other of purjging the temple), to express ind 
predict the rejection ef the JewSy how natural 
is it to suppose that, in put-ging the tempfe, he 
iheant to express and predict, by another 
sign, the vocation of the Gentiles / Qt, if 
there b^ still any doubt in the case, Chrisf « 
own parable of the rinejfard (which follows 
close in the history *) will effectually remove . 
it. For tlie application of this parable is made 
by Chrirt himself to both these subjects ^ — 
What shall the Lord of the Vineyard do ? — 
He shall come and destroy those husband- 
men, and shall give the Vineyard t0 others — 
That is, He shall IIeject the Jews, and ad- 
mit t^E Gentiles : an interpretation, so clesar 
atid certain^ that the Jews themselves could not 
avoid ^eeinig it ; for theyperceived^thatheh&d 
spoken this parable against them. 

« Mark xi. 15 — ^20. 

• Mark xu. Luke xx. Matth. xxi. 

b Luke XX. 16 — 19. 
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But I thinlc it appears, from the cai|duct of 
the ruling J^Ws, on occasion of what had passed 
in the temple, that it was well understood for 
what general purpose, and under what charac- 
ter, Jesus had jexhibited that extraordinary 
scene* For they presently oome to hiiBy and 
say^ By what authority ibest thum thesetUngs, 
ami who gave thee this authority^ f Thtt ^is 
questioa lelates to what things he had done ior 
the fiemple^ when he applied the scourge to 
Aemerchants, the context dearly shews ; and 
18 indeed beyond all doubt, since we find the 
s^une question put to him, and almost in the 
same words, when he had performed this act 
before, at the first Passover : 7%ar; answered 
the Jews, and said unta him, fFhat^sigu shew^ 
est thou unto us, seeing thou doest these 
things^? 

Now, if the Jews had seen this transaction 
in the light of an act qfauthonty or of violence 
against the persons of the merchants, it neither 
agreed with their cAarac/er, nor indeed with 
their principles, to put this question. The 
chief priests and elders of the people are the 
persons who interrogate Jesus in this manner ^: 



c Matthew xxi. 23. * John ii. IS. 

* Matthew xxi. 23. 
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and wouW they, who constantly i&itrf wait for 
him^ that they might accuse him ^, let sHp so 
fair an opportunity of citing him before the 
magistrate, as a disturber of the public peace, 
and a yiolater of their civil rights and customs ? 
Instead of taking this obvious advantage against 
him, they at once <lrop all the malice of their 
character, and only ask him, in the way of 
civil and almost friendly expostulation. By what 
authority he did these things. It is certain, 
they never had so specious a pretence, as this 
affair administered to them, of bringing a pub- 
lic accusation against him. Yet it seems never 
once to have entered into their thoughts. Nor 
can it be said, that they stood in awe of the 
people (as they sometimes did, when they 
were enough disposed to lay hands on him) ; 
for the people, in this case, when so free an 
attack was made on their privileges, as well 
as prejudices, would naturally be on their 
side. 

But neither would their Principles suffer 
them to put this question. Jesus had^ as they 
conceived, committed a flagrant act of injustice, 
in assaulting the persons of men, who were 
under the protection of the state : and they cal| 

^ Luke xi. 54. 
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Upon' huif OttljT for usign^Hnee he did thm 
things. : It it cfediUe tbrt neB> to attecbc^ 
at th^ wer^:tb tlieir wn ttvrt wMJi^ttrtonii 
thoakl 4i{noftnd, or Mdopt A #i|r9> m twb. » 

iatbair ^(^ppaj^ fpr i0# «dfAiti(i||f. ^fkf.,:iMt 
tMm$^9 .Or, #pi|ld A^%9ikoii^iim|«e9y>0f 
]k>w' ^ttteeodai^t : 4 datum toelwri hm^ , «lh 
iol¥ed Jeswb in their djiprebepijpiiy ft^tU^M 
crioM^ M* pdpaUy ptovei * upoft ^pi ? 'il^lHtJF 
would certainly have siid, at th^ 4^ tay on 
aitodierMiQfMiM/ ff^ekabe ^Lamf ^bidk>&HbMi 
aH ofiemoet of tbit sort ^ and by thsAJ^W^ b^ 
oii^t to be triod Mid judged, . » {.' > 

ITiut, I thinks 1^ matter ttandt^ ^ikk 
Jews had ri^arded Jestm, ia the light of a 
CftiftaKAC. On the other hand; if they sa^ 
bim QiAy in the light of a Prophet^ of oq§ 
who (mmimed that character^ and ha4 now^ ia 
the way of his office, employed this act to 
convey some important information to them> 
thiair conduct was very mttural in deman^ng 
tome proof of hit being what be pretended t6 
be : and that proofs DohM be no other than a 
sign^ or miracle; which was the proper evidenet 
^ hit being a person sei^t frooi God« 

* Act9xri.Jll. 
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This eridence^ indieed, of hi^ prophetic missioit. 
had already been giveA to thei/ews^ in the signs, 
ot miracles^ vvhich he. had wrought among 
them. But they wtoted more than a general 
conviction of his being invested with the pro^ 
phetic characten They were anxious to know 
by wliat im^AoW^ he did these things; in 
other words, what Comnussian he had, and how 
it. came to be in his commission, to put the 
Jews and Gentiles oi^.a leveK A prophet he 
might be; but not a prophet, authorized to 
dedare himself so roundly, as by this expressive 
act he had done, against the peculiar people of 
God, and in favour of the despised heathen. Of 
ills commission to publish such a doctrine, as 
tbis, it was no ordinary sign that would satisfy 
them; They pressed him, therefore, for some 
sign, putpo^ly and expressly wrought for this 
end 4! some W^w, so extraordinary in itself, and 
no peculiarly adapted to the nature of the case, 
as to furnish ah immediate and decisive answer 
to their demand^ fF'ho gave thee this autho- 
rity? 
» • . ■. , 

This question our blessed Lord thought fit 
to elude (for reasons, which will, in part, ap- 
pear in the progress of this discourse) at both 
the times, when it was proposed to him : once, 
by referring them to the authority of Jolm the 

VOC-, VI I. E E 
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Baptist: ancf^ ^g^in^ by referring "Aem^biit 
in enigmatic terms) to hb own femrfefctiidik. 
Tet even the BAptid woqM hai^ let them into 
Miiie part 5f the sec^ret, wbkh they desired tb 
penetrate ; fot*, knowing tM inlister-prtgiidioe 
of his countrymen, be addressed than in thete 
remarkable words — Think not to aujf withifk 
yourselves ^ ^e have Abraharnjor okr Fathtti 
far I say unto ym^ Ood is able even of thesk 
iSTONEs ^ to taise np* children unto AbrahamK 
And then> for the miracle of his own reswhrec- 
thn, tbftt would not only be the fullest {nx>of of 
his prophetid mis^ion^ but wouid^ at the same 
time, be the completioii of what be was now 
signifying to theta, by this prophetic act : f<* 
the s[Hritual kiflgdom of the Messiah, intb 
which all the nations Were to be admitted^ was 
to take place from that event. Destroy y says 
he^ this temple^ [meatiing, as we are told^ the 
temple of his body'] and in three days I will 
hnild it tip K So that, although Jesus refused 
to gratify his questioners by working instantly 
before them the sign, which they demanded : 
yet he refers them to such a sign, which would 
be wrought in due time> and to the very pur- 

h By these stones, the ancient interpreters universally un- 
derstood the Gentiles. See WTiitby in loc. 

i Matt. iii. 9. ^ St John, ch. ii. 19. 
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•|lo«ie of ifcheir inqniiy ; that i«, it w^Id be 'st 
sign, which shoiild, both, deifions^site his 
t^wrophetic'cDiiiiiiission. to declare^ h^ this ^^- 
4»^/(c(mt act, the &vour which God intehded- ^ 
<x><Lfibr oh the Oeiitiles, and «ht>uld, (dso, i^aUs(ie 
jbis declaration^ ot set before tliem the tMng 
,mgHified. Such: is the foi'ee of that di title 
^li9weT'---D€atro^ this ie^piey and in three 
,4a3^ I wiilbttildit up. 

t T - ■ 

' ' • ' • . - - • '. * 

, /Wheite^ ibsrtbe wftjr, we ibtfy^ farth^, dB- 
B^iFve^ tbat^ th*^:^3wWw? Itirigmge, in which 
^he here pr^icts hi« resurrectiofl, not beirrg at 
f^U apprehended l^ the Jews, Was «^fterwiiTds 
made the foundation of a charge against him^'a!^ 
if he had entertained the criminal design of 
destr<>yi|ig th^ t^nipte of Jerusalem ^ How 
jDuch more would bis enemies have laid Wid oti 
Ibis symbolic act, )ivhLeh he performed in the 
temple^ JQ ordei* to found a chai^ge of sedition 
gainst him^ if they bad not conceived of him 
.as acting in tb# character of a prophet only, 
and so had clearly Gom'preheiided, at least, the 
general ^op^ and meaning of that act!* 

That it was taJoen in thisi light, I mean, of a 
prophetic action, by the very j^rsoms on M^hom 

1 Matthew xxTudl,. , i. 
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^this seining: outrage was committed, may te 
r^sonably presumed, since they make no resist- 
ance to it, nor compkin of any injury, done 

.tbeniHbyit:.a donduct, yery* strange and unlike- 
lyj if tUe parties. <5iDncerned had received any 

considerable damage: or if they conceived that 

' • 

any intended violence had been'oflS^red to thev^. 
Jt is plain, thej^ considered the whole tran«^- 
action, as a piece of scenery, or representation 
only ; under the cover of which, Christ pro- 
posed, in the manner of the East^n tSagesy and 
especially of the Jewish prophits,^' to convey 
some momentous information to them, and to 
impress it with much force and energy on their 
minds* • ;1. ' 

Nor can it be concluded from the narration 
of the Evangelists, that any thing more was in- 
tended by their master. They relate this ad- 
venture, simply as a matter of fact ; and it 
could not well be related otherwise, for the «n- 
formation was given in the facti They inter- 
mix, indeed, no explanation; because they 
probably saw not, any more than the genera- 
lity of the by-standers, the specific information, 
it was meant to convey. They only saw, in 
general, that some information was the end and 
purpose of the act. The ruling Jews, who in- 
terrogated Jesus concetningf.tbis act, I have no 
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doubt, saw or suspected, at least, the real drift 
of it . But, as Jesus could not be brought t» 
explain himself by any direct toswer^ they were 
left to their own conclusions about it: and were 
content, we may suppose, to keep these con-» 
elusions to themselves : the rather, as the turn^ 
which our Lord thought fit to give tp this act,, as 
if it respected only the honour of God's house, 
put it out of their power to charge that other 
meaning, decisively, upon him. 



f • « 



We may further observe, that the history 
of thia fact is not to be construed with ih^ 
utmost rigour. Some of the evangelists express 
themselves in sujcb terms, as, in the strict sense 
of tbemj.imply, that Jesus ajctually drove dl: 
the beasts and traffickers out of the temp)e^ 
But we need only suppose that he applied him-*^ 
self to this action, as if his purpose had been 
actually to drive them all out ; and that he con« 
tinned to employ himself in it in such sort^ 
and for so long a time, as t^at the persons pre^ 
sent might take notice of what he did, and so be 
able (I do not s^y imm^iately, but in due 
season) to interpr^tt this sign, together with 
Isaiah*s prophecy^ in the manner he intenc^. 
I say, we need only suppose this : because if no 
more viras done by Jesusj the J^van^lists^ ixi 
their concise ai^d simple way of narratioxi 



v^ould naturally express theimelves, as.tltey* 
b*ve'd(}he,' iR their accounts of this £u:t';' andl^ 
belieVey if ^ye consider tWaccoants webaWtf'Of> 
miny other inforinationi dy actioHy recorded itt 
the ^d Scriptures, we ihqll find it^ necfessary to 
UHiderstand thfem' with some Biich testrictions 
E»d qdatificationst 

■ -Ifj-after alj, it hfe thought;, tfwt eome vio- 
lence was ofiered to the-'merehants, and tbftC 
some inconvenience was sufiered by them, in 
corisequenoe of itj i suppiase tt*y deserted 
ftis punishment IWr their foHution pf <he' 
tismple; audi admit' thi|t the pro|^ti6cha-r 
rictef of Jesus atttliorized hJnii ih the eour* of 
His ministry, to infiict it j just as, without doubt, ' 
, if authorized him to destroy the barren^^-/r«, 
when it served his purpose to dischai^ a part of 
his office by making use of that emblem, though if 
wight be with some loss to the proprietor <A it. 
The case was the same here, when he drove 
the traffickers from their station. But there is 
a wide difference between supposing the vio^ 
lenee, offered to them, to be the direct and 
proper ■pnrpose of the act, and the incidental 
effect oi it. Ami the sdlence of the merchants 
themselves, under this violence, sufficiently 
^wsj-aa I obserred, that they ^e/i this dif- 
^PKKJe,- ■ ...... . - ' 
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But the main difficulty, perhaps, is still ben 
hind. For, it will be asked, Why was this 
mysterious method used by our Saviour at all, 
in conveying the supposed momentous informa-? 
tion, when he might have expressed his mean^ 
^ifig directly y in plain words ? 

1. One reason^ I suppose, might be, thd 
inveterate and ii^surmountable prejudices of 
the Jewish convert^^ to this part of the Mes- 
siah's character. For, though the prophets 
had given frequent, and sometimes the most 
clear, descriptions of it : yet^ so possessed were 
they with the notion of their being, and of 
their wntinidng to be, even under the dispent- 
eation of their Messiah, a chosen and peculiar 
people, that they never could hear (no, ryot 
the Apostles themselves, till enlightened by 
the holy Spirit, and by a special revelation for 
th^jit purpose ; they could nei^et* hear^ I say) 
without the utmost indignation, That G6d 
h^i opened the door (jffaHh to the Gentiles^. 
This ihdir^t information' Wjas 'thei\ in concjei- 
«oension to the weakness of his o\m disciples 
d^d foUoWers; 

* * > ■ 

And of this tenderness to their infirmities 
we have a remarkable instance in the case of 



* 



«n Acts xiv. 27. 
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ihe fig-tree y so often mentioned; the drift of 
which was unquestionably to denote the a^ 
proaching rejection ijf the Jews^ for their uih» 
fruitfulness under the means of grace, and 
their rejection of the Messiah* But, the minds 
of the disciples being too infirm, at this time, 
to bear the open communication of so morti- 
fying a truth, Jesus purposely diverts them 
firom the main puqx)se of that miracle (though 
it was wrought, and the sign given, for their 
future information and recollection) and turns, 
their attention qa another and very remote 
circnmstance, the efficacy of faith to enable 
them to work this and greater miracles ■• But 
it was a general rale with Qur Lord to consult 
the infirmities of his discijdes, and to commu- 
nicate to them only so much of his purposes 
and councils, as they could bear ; leaving the 
rest to be collected by them, in due time, from 
casual hints and obscure passages, when tbey 
should afterwards call them to mind, and be 
in a condition, under the influence of the holy 
Spirit, to profit by them* Thus, io John xvi. 
12. I have yet many things to say to you^ but 
TE CANNOT BEAR THEM NOW : and then refers 
them to the spirit of truth, for further infor- 
mation. 

» Mark xi. ^1, 24 
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Connected with tiiis tenderaei^s for his dis« 
qiples^ 

^. A further reason^ without doubt, was a 
prudential regard to the general success of his 
ministry, with the rest of the Jews. 

For that great event, the call of the Gen- 
tiles, was not to take place during the life of 
Jesus ; who was sent only to the lost sheep of 
the house of Israelii that is, he was per-- 
sonally to address himself only to th|:m i^ the 
conversion of the Heathen being to be effected, 
after his ascension^ by the ministry of his 
Apostles and followers. Hence, had our Sa« 
viour plainly unfolded this secret to the Jews, 
he would certainly have indisposed them for 
paying any regard to his mission. And yet, 
^o in^po^tant a part of his character was not to 
be wholly conce^iled* It wa^ therefore signified 
in tiiis covert way; and (being itself a pro- 
phecy of something yet to be deferred) in the 
mode, and with the usyal obscurity, of a pro-* 
phetic in^DrmatioQ. 

What I have just now observed of the caution 
with which our Lord revealed his purpose of 

o Matthew »r. S4. 
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that, as wc now find, it was one of the j^st^ 
and last things he did, to go ;nto the temple, 
and, by an expressive sign, to declare his gra^ 
cious purpose towards the Heathen. 

We may, further, observe (so intent was 
the Divine Providence on gradually unveiling 
the glory of thU mystery % as St. Paul terms 
it) that the moment our blessed Lord expired 
on the cross, the veil of the temple was rent 
in twain from the top to the bottom : a sign, 
to some purpose, of that great event which 
Jesus had foretold, and which God himself 
held forth to the astonished Jews, as the clearest 
emblem of his pui|x)sed favour to the Gentiles ; 
when the Sanctuary itself, as well as the outer-* 
most court of their temple, was thus laid open 
to the access, and vindicated to the use^ of all 
nations. 

Finally J in due time, this purpose was clearly 
and explicitly made known to Peter, in his 
famous vision : and thus it pleased God to re- 
veal this adorable mystery, *■ The salvation of 
the Gentile world," (which, though not the 
immediate^ was the most important end of 
Christ's commission) by every mode of com- 
munication, which he had ever employed in 

q 1 Coloss. i. 27> 
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* ^ 

his intercourse with mankind ; by the word of 
prophecy — by similittuieSy hy the hand of 
Jesus — by an extraordinary sign from heaven 
— and by VisHon. 

After BO minute a commentary on this fa- 
mous act of Chrisfs driving the buyers and 
sellers out of the temple, may I be permitted 
to conclude, that it, now, stands clear of those 
difficulties^ which have been usually^found \n 
it? — It was no indecent start of zeal in our 
Lord : it was no violent invasion of the rights 
of any : it was no act of civil authority, usurped 
by him: but a prophetic information, con- 
veyed in a prophetic form, of an event, the 
most important to mankind, and to the accom- 
plishment of his own office and ministry. It 
was a calm, rational, inoffensive act ; not un- 
worthy the person of our blessed Lord; or, 
rather, full of that wisdom, which adorned his 
character, and shone out in all his conduct ai)d 
conversation. 



THE END OF THE SEVENTH VOLVME. 
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